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BOUND FOR OflNA 


The forepart of the ship was crammed widi fighting 
men of the martial ^raccs of the Punjab - Sikhs. 
Dogras. and Pathans. In the poop were boused the 
brigadier and his staff the officers of the list 
Punjai:^, Mr. Valentia Steer of the Daily Mail and 
myself We were a happy company sailing down 
the Hughli, for we felt w'c were bound on a gallant 
advoiturc. The year was 1900, and our missitm 
was nothing less dian that of succouring die Lega- 
tions at Pekin, then besieged by Boxen. 

How well 1 remember the morning when we got 
out of the river into the bay. The day was par- 
ticularly pleasant; thergwas a kind ofbridcness and 
crispness in the air; the water had changed fiom 
yellow to green, and I never think the sea is so 
pleasant as when it is green and the water is mrT«l 
just a litde by the breeze. Everybody the poop 
^t the cheerfulness of the morning. 

An officer of Punjabis quoted the beginning of 
^t fine poem which is sometimes call^ 'A Pilot 
of the Ganges': 

Be 
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% Inve m^ciU^iiieiimatei* I amdyfikf down, 

widi dw tidCf i** * 

I Jiive niy saidmjl^idfc 

And norer on a nor June inomiog have 1 piit out to tea 
Whh a brighter hope, or a sorer &ith or a heart mote 
%ht anofiee/ 


little did any of us realise what was going to happen 
in the next &w minutes. 

I have started 00* without saying something whkh 
I should have said at fint It is this, that 1 want to 
write what follows rather in the vein of a man lying 
cm a deck of a pleasure cruiser relating to ocher 
passengen some story or ocher. A few passengers 
may listen to him, othen will hear > half hear - and 
let him 0ow on, and some continue to gaze out to 
sea, dreaming their own dreams and not attaching 
any sense to ^e words that fall upon their can. Or 
I might be a bearded man with rings in my can 
talking to a wide-eyed boylon the sands of what is 
now called a seaside resort.^ Or you can imagine 
me sitting by a hreside, filling my pipe, talking to an 
old crony who has perhaps heard the tale before, hut 
is too lazy or too polite to say so. He may have his 
own dreams also. 

I make these remarks because 1 wish the reader to 
know that dm hook is not being written in the spirit 
of a historian who surrounds himself with books 
lefetcnce, audbenticated documents. <^EEkia] letters. 



Movnp fo^cmiiA 

k^tlec fr i Mrt ina n A. tun rninirf Aat ti# it imt mnVina 
T fT iiv wi iHBiiiCSp flUiOl lllAupi CO CnPICRDb IBBKKSJBK V Irv T QUUDD^ 

wttrair#^ uritli tn ami 

dutt Ids statetiietiti ixt correct. I lnw fimul 
the average man who attempts to he a histonan Si 
apt to involve himself in a pedantic and sticky st^ 
He is so busy lookup up things that his narrative k 
interrupted and does not Bow easily; what should 
be a pleasant task becomes a tedious labour, lliis 
book is being written^ut of my head. No papers 
or books of re^rcncc lie around. If, in spite of that, 
the narrative is still sticky and tedious, I can say no 
more than that perhaps what I relate is not in its^ of 
any interest. 

Very well. While we were going down the bay 
something else was coming up to meet us, something 
horn the ^uth Pole. There is no land between die 
head of the bay and the South Pole. What we 
met was a slow comber ha\ing its origin away in 
die south and moving sldwly up the sea. Although 
I have no authority for saying so, I believe that tb^ 
extraordinary waves, though they may not break the 
sur&ce of the water, may extend to eighty or ninety 
fxt in depth below the water; that is to say the 
water is in motion to that depth. In an instant the 
steamer heded over; down and down she heeled, 
and we were all thrown into the sappers beibre we 
bpew what was happening. For die moment I 
thought that the ship would never right herself b^ 
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j^ he did fin^y, aiid it was tiicn tliat the disaster 
foUowcdf- 

That is another of niy dramatic tricks. For what 
I call a disaster was something which only moved 
the skipper and some of the sailors to smiles. 
Practically every man in the whole company ol 
adventurers on the poop became seasick. In a 
half-da 2 ed way I was watching the face of an ofliccr 
gradually turning the same green as that of the sea, 
when I felt that my own colour was changing. 

I think that the only man among us who did not 
collapse was the brigadier. Sir Norman Stewart. 

Days passed, and the ship went on her way. but 
Singapore was behind us belore I was able to stagger 
up to die poop ; tliere to find a lot <>1 pale-faced men 
lying about and smiling at each other in a ghastly 
way. Once \v hen I was relating this story just as I 
am telling it to you now, a man present, who had 
sailed in many seas, said lie had never heard such 
nonsense, and that people de not become seasick on 
the instant a ship begins to roll ; it takes a little time 
before the inwards yield to the unaccustomed 
motion. To this man I replied that, although he 
may have sailed many seas, he had apparently never 
been in an earthquake, for many people get sick 
during an earthquake and that, sometimes, is a matter 
not of minutes but of seconds. But let us leave 
this disagreeable subjea and get on with die story. 
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In due course we sailed past the pleasant islands 
thit He about the Malay Peninsula and tnadc for 
Hotig Kong. Sometimes \vc were in sight of the 
main China coast, and what struck me w as how' bold 
and fine were the headlands. One Iiad read so 
much about the alluvial plains of China that it came 
as a surprise to find these gaunt outlines. But I must 
not dwell on the voyage because there arc more 
exciting things to describe. 

In short w^e arrived at Hong Kong; we stayed 
there a day or two. Had we not been on an ad- 
venture I would have liked to stav there for years, 

* * 

for there was so much to sec and leant. I leanit one 
lesson, though. I had gone ashore to get some 
money. The cashier at the bank to which I went 
w'as rather slow, and in order to hasten him I said : 
‘Chop, chop,’ which I had always understood meant 
‘quickly.’ A great smile illuminated his lace. He 
picked up a bag of dollars and began to count them 
out as fast as ptwsiblc. • Excuse me.’ said a voice at 
my elbow, ‘the cashier is giving you chop dollars. 
Do you really want them ?’ I said I did not know 
what he meant. He then explained that a chop 
dollar was a dolI.tr ntade in China and of inferior 
silver. When such dollars came into the possession 
of a bank a cut was made in thent to make them 
gil$ily recognisable. It w'as vcr\’ hard, my friend 
added, to pass these dollars. That was a piece of 
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information that I passed on to the army officers op 
the ship, and they were grateful, for many of th^i 
were loaded with chop dollars. 

Wei-hai-wei next. Ever)' body called it Wee- 
Wee, but whether tliat was the correct pronuncia- 
tion or not I do not know. There we embarked 
some men and an officer or two of the Chinese 
Regiment. Of course, our officers of the Indian 
Army were very' interested , in diese men of the 
Chinese Regiment, for in those days there was an 
idea in India that perhaps if recruits were particularly 
needed at any time for the Imperial forces they 
might be found among the Chinese who had settled 
in our possessions in die Far East. The men looked 
quite as smart as Gurkiias and seemed as keen, but 
later on it was found that it was asking too much of 
them to fight against their own counrry’men. 
Various detachments of the Chinese Regiment had 
reached Tientsin \s hen the march on Pekin began, 
but every day there were fewer men, and I am told 
that before Pekin was entered practically all the men 
had deserted. This may be a libel on die regi- 
ment, but I think it is certain that a good few men 
did desert, and in any ease the Chinese Regiment 
did not play a prominent part in the operations 
before or after the relief of the Legations. Presendy 
it disappeared from the Army List. 

• One evening at dinner the bearded skipper 
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announced that we were due at Taku next morning. 
We were up early and agog to see this j^rt, which 
was then crammed with the warships and transports 
of all the great nations of the world. We saw the 
warsliips and the transports and other steamers 
stretching line upon line into the horizon, but there 
w'as no port of Taku to see. Why ? Because 
Taku was a name for that bit of the Yellow Sea 
where tlic bar at th<; mouth of the Pci-ho begins. 
The big ships could go no farther. We found a 
place in die line, and then for two days we stared at 
each other, for it did not seem that anytliing was 
going to happen. Nobody t(X>k an\‘ notice of us. 
Launches fussed to and fro amidst the other ships, 
and eight-oared cutters left die sides of the warships 
apparently only for the purpose of exercise. But 
there came an hour wlien a iight-tlraft steamer came 
up alongside of us in a dashing and dangerous way, 
tied itself to us, and we were told to board it and be 
off'. So hopes of advqiiurc revived again. 

The little steamer we were now on must have 
steamed for several hours before we got sight of 
land, and then it was that low-lying alluvial land 
that one hears of as forming the coast of China. 
The moudi of die Taku is verv like the mouth of 
the Hughli, yellow water and a great deal of sand, 
^d now I must say that I have quite forgotten die 
name of the spot at wliich we w*erc landed, but_it 
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was very busy indeed, with light-draft sicanicn ried 
up cvcr)'Wherc, lines of sheds, a railway-station and 
what not. In fact, here was a port. And another 
thing, as we steamed up past the other steamers and 
jetties, multitudes of st^Idiers of ;ill nations appeared 
and cheered us. There were Russians and Nijv 
ponese (I say Nipponese because I learned that the 
Japanese prefer to be so styled), Frenchmen, Italians 
and others that I know not of but whose uniforms 
were new and strange. All these people shouted and 
waved. It was almost as if we had come to rescue 
them. 

And so we set foot on Chinese shores. 

It was easv to sec that the Indian soldiers^ made a 
great impression upon the troops of other races. 
The bearded Sikhs looked particularly warlike with 
their great turbans and fierce features, and they 
entirely overshadowed the troops of other nations in 
size. The Pathans, too, were a big lot ; the Dogras 
may not have been as big asjthc others, but. like the 
others, they were smart and clean, and altogether a 
different type from the bedraggled soldiery that 
greeted us. 

The British camp commandant told us that wc 
were lucky because he had been able to secure a 
troop train for Tientsin for us and it would arrive 
next morning. ‘Other troops/ he said, ‘have ha^ 
t9 wait for weeks before they could get forw'ard.’ 
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He said that the railway service was being run by a 
Russian railway battalion, and the Russians, just as 
any otiicr people would have done, preferred to 
look after the interests of their owti troops before the 
interests of other troops. 

We slept anyhow that night, and true enough, 
next moniing a lengthy train arrived, groaning and 
creaking. The from carriages were occupied by 
Russian soldiers and 3i)atch of five Russian officers; 
but there was a first-class carriage or two reserved for 
us. Our trewps, 1 dunk, were pur into cattle trucks. 

Just before the train surtcci there was an unex- 
pected scene. A Russian officer arrived on the 
platform accompanied by two ladies, apparently liis 
wife and daughter. He was a high officer, because 
the other Russians jumped out of their carriages, 
stood to atteniu)!! and saluted him. Then each 
officer in turn went up to the two ladies and kissed 
them fcrv’ently on both cheeks. Apparently this 
embracing was a nornnd custom of Russians in tliat 
part of the world. When the kissing-parade was 
over the train started. 

We had not gone more than half a mile out of the 
station when we realised that we had entered a 
war area. Everywhere there were signs of havoc 
and destruction ; villages burnt down, hasty 
r^ain at railway stations, and trampled crops. 
More than that, dotted along the line there wcv 
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shallow trenches facing outwards and occupied by^ 
groups o'f Russian soldiers. We rather scoffed at 
the Russian trenches^ for they were not more than 
a foot deep and hardly afforded any protection at 
all. We also smiled at the Russian uniform, be- 
cause the Russians were wearing white blouses 
W’hich could be seen from a long way off. And die 
Russian soldiers, at that time at any rate, never 
unfixed bayonete ; the Hashes of these useless 
weapons carried their message to a distance like the 
flashing of a heliograph. It was perhaps just as well 
that there w ere no Boxers left in that part of China. 
We were soon to come into contact with them, but 
that was on the odicr side of Tientsin. But before 
I go any further it would be as well to explain about 
these Boxers. 

The term which we, in a neat way, translated as 
Boxer, reallv means in Chinese the ‘Society of 
Harmonious Fists.* This society was formed as the 
result of a miscalculation ipadc by that very' astute 
and dangerous woman, the Dowager Empress of 
China. During the years preceding 1900 the atten- 
tion of Europe was so directed towards what was 
happening in South Africa and what had happened 
in Egypt and the Sudan, that certain events in China 
passed unnoticed. At that time all the Powers were 
intriguing for territorial concessions in China. The 
powager Empress, aware that she had no means of 
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fighting the Powen (for such armies as then exist^ 
in China were Provincial armies, not Imperial), 
conceived die idea of setting die Powers against each 
other by granting them large territorial concessions ; 
but she did not let the country at large into her 
secret, and what the country at large thought wa5 
that she was deliberately handing them over to the 
care of foreign devils. 

The Society of Harenonious Fists was only one of 
many that w'cre started for the purpose of expelling 
the foreigner from China ; but in Northern China it 
finally absorbed all the others. Presently, from 
being a secret society, it became a sort of pubhc one, 
and openly invited mcml>ers. Meetings were held 
in public places and a wave of indignation against 
die foreigner was excited among all classes of 
Chinese. The meetings in a short time changed 
their character; activities, which had once been 
restricted to making speeches and reading leaflets, 
now took the form of rehearses for war. But 
these simple Chinese did not connect war wth 
field exercises, mana-uvres, or drill. They exerdsed 
themselves by literally boxing the air, that is to say, 
they clenched their fists and flung their arms about, 
pretending to fight imaginary enemies. Still later, 
swords took die place of fists, and some Boxer 
qiilitary genius invented a scabbard which held 
two sw'ords so that members of the society 
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miglit advance CMDt tiie Ibe with a sword in each 
hand. 

When the and>ibieign movement first started^ the 
:l^reignefs in China were not much disturbed by it ; 
and it was die cue of the antt-fbrctgn societies not to 
alarm the foreigner in any way, the idea being, of 
course, that when the time came the foreigners 
would be taken by surprise and all destroyed in one 
day. Even to the day when swords were issued to 
die Boxers and fiouzished about in the streets and 
parks with cries of *sha, sha* (meaning *kill, kill*), 
the foreigners thought the Boxer demonstrations 
were amusing; and I w'as told in Tientsin that 
parties would go to look at Boxers exercising. 

But before the society had actually setded on the 
day when the uprising was to be general and instan- 
taneous, some of the more youthful and less disci- 
plined members of it had begun to display open 
animosity against individual foreigners whom they 
saw in dbe streets. Ahusiue words were uttered, 
challenges issued and sometimes stones flung. It 
was at this period that the legations in Pekin became 
akumed, as tbe demonstrations were most open and 
* flagrant in Hordiem China. The various Ministers 
sohed £» extra guard, and dc&:hmcnt$ of troops 
were sent to Pekin by Japan and Russia. Sailors 
and isiaritses were landed fmm British wanhipi, 
and whife the sailors remained in Tientan ^ 
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mafities wore taken Up to Pek^^ Butdbefemeasiifei 
were thoi^ht to be merely precauQO]Sary» and, 
absorbed, as I have said, in the Boer War, Biuro^ 
took little notice of what was happening in the Par 
East Then one day the German Minister in Pekin, 
who was on his w'ay to die Imperial palace to 
remonstrate about some matter under dispute, was 
held up by a furious mob and murders^. That ' 
was the signal for a general rising against foreigners in 
Pekin, but luckily the Legations, as I have said, had 
been reinforced, and the mob was not able to rudi 
them, local mobs massacred missionaries in various 
stations in the interior, and a large and furious 
ctowd from Tientsin dty marched to the railway- 
station and destroyed it. Luckily the setdement 
had been w^amed, and there were troops and 
volunteers enough to prevent the Boxers entering 
the European quarters of the dty. 

Of course, when the news of diis reached Europe, 
every Power w'hich had a Legation in Pekin took 
steps to despatch troops there. The British warships 
in Far Eastern waters steamed hasdly northward, 
and a large body of sailors was disembarked at Taku 
under Admiral Seymour himself. A request was * 
sent to die Indian Government to send a contingeiit 
from the army in India, and a division of infroitry 
Rpd a cavalry brigade max mobsiiied to sail as toon 
at tiiaiiqiott wat ayailahle« 
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•got the same pay as the eldest brother. There were 
no rules governing the discipline or training of tliese 
Banncrmcn. There was no discipline and no 
training, and in fact, no kind of organisation except 
that which enabled them to draw tlieir pay. As 
generation succeeded generation die Banncrmcn 
lost all their warlike and ferocious instincts. They 
became slodiful and given to opium and other vices. 
They never tliought of investing in arms; many 
had no arms at all, and others, though they were 
supposed to be an Imperial Guard, carried nothing 
better than bows and arrows or spears. That w'as 
the condition of the only army over which the 
Dowager Empress had any kind of control. When 
the troubles began and the Pcchili troops joined 
hands with the Boxers, the Empress called upon die 
Banncrmcn to mobilise. There was no response. 

There came a time, however, when the Banner- 
men did get together with their bows and arrows 
and other weapons of Nin<;veh and Babylon ; but of 
that rime I will speak in due course, for it was my 
privilege to see the Banncrmcn in being. They 
were either very old men or children. But have 
patience. At present I am on the way to Tientsin. 
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THE RELIEF OF THE LEGATIONS 

I was in China as a journalist and entitled for the 
first dmc to call myself a war correspondent. The 
papers I was representing were the Daily Telegraph 
and an Indian syndicate which included the English-- 
man and tlic Times of InJia. I w as then an assistant 
editor on die Englishman and very disgusted and 
annoyed because that pajxr did not see why I should 
go to South Afric.!. Then, one day. Mr. Blair, the 
editor of the Englishman, came to me and said, 
‘Would you care to go to Cdiina with the Indian 
contingeiu ?* and he then cxplainctl that die Daily 
Telegraph wanted a man at once, to sail from 
Calcutta with die Indian Exjx’diiionary Force and 
be in time for the relief of the Legations. So diat, 
my K^y, is how I came to be in Tientsin with the 
2 1st Punjabis and the others. 

The railway station, as I have said, was burnt out, 
and only a guard of Russians was present on the 
platform when the train steamed in. We bundled 
oijrsclvcs and our goods out of the train, and pre- 
sendy a big fatigue parry of sepos’s arrived to heli> 

Cc "" \f 
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Villi the baggage of our ttoo^ But Steer and 
. myself were no longer attached to the troops or to 
pnyhody, and we could hardly eacpect the sepoys to 
caity our kit for us, particularly as we Ittd not 
arranged to mess with the officers or at army 
headquarters. But there were some Chinese cooiio 
about, and w'e made for the Astor Hotel, which we 
were told was the place to put up at. 

I think we marched through the French Settle- 
ment before wc got to the English one and to the 
Astor Hotel. It showed no signs of life ; in faa, 
both the French and English Setdements were singu- 
larly devoid of any inhabitants whether Chinese or 
European. After shouting and knocking at the big 
entrance door of the hotel, the door was opened and 
a big man appeared at the entrance. ‘Tbc hotel is 
closed,* be said, and he th«) explained that all tlu; 
Chinese servants liad run away, and that there was 
no food in the hotel, cvai if there had been anyone 
to serve it. Wc cxplained< that all we wanted wq|S 
a room each to begin widi, and wc w'ould look 
after the fccduig business ourselves. So, with an 
ill grace the manager showed us a couple of rooms. 
1 noticed that there were other rooms whkb also 
showed signs of occupation. 

Having deposited our baggage, we went down 
into die big lounge and stai^ at each otfaar. 
*Wbat next ?* Obviously the only thing to do was 
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to go out and see wlmt we could tee, and jnalor 
some aii^aigenienc £br £>od and Ceding, la iltd' 
street we met a cheerful American who turned outi 
to he a newspaper man himself He said he could^ 
put us wise to things, and he did. Hrst he took us 
to the Club, where there were, at the moment, ody 
a few people. We had a scratch meal there, and 
our firicnd explained that we could get anything we 
wanted at the Club, and all we had to do was to 
sign. *The beauty of it/ he added, ‘is that even at 
the end of the mondi tlicy will not accept money 
from anybody. They want signed cliics. These 
they take to the bank, wliich credits them with the 
money and debits your account.* 

‘What if w’c have no accounts ?* I asked. 

*That is why I call the system beautiful. None of 
us have any account, but the Club docs not seem to 
have tumbled to the fact; nor docs the bank.* 
‘Sounds hkc Alic^ in IVotiderlanJ,' said Steer. 
Later on I discovered that amongst Europeans at 
the Chinese ports vcr>' httlc aaual money passed; 
everything was done by means of dues, which were 
caslicd at the local bank where everybody had an 
account. The reason of this unusual practioe was 
that the (aei round which all prices centred, was not 
an actual coin, but a weight, value of which fruo* 

tuated from day to day. Why people did not snsisl 
on paid in doU^ which were in dMhtiQii' 
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Still ttmained a mystery; for surely diey could 
"Vary prices as the dollar varied m value. Anyway» 
ahey seemed to prefer this upside down way of doing 
things* and* of course, it suited us strangen very well. 

Why didn't the Club committee look into this 
matter of the crowds of non-members who wxrc 
invading the Club and not paying for anything ? 
I can tell you in a word. Everybody in Tientsin was 
too preoccupied with die situation to care what was 
happening to the finances of the Club, and nuny of 
the Club members, I regret to say, were out looting 
in the Chinese quarters. That, to(\ was the explana- 
tion of the deserted streets and of die hotel whose 
servants had fled. Evcrybixly had fled to the rich 
bazaars of Tientsin, there to take what diey could. 

Later on, wc went to see something of what W'as 
going on in die way of loot. We ourselves went 
under the direction of somebody w ho had attached 
himself to us. As wc w ere going out along a main 
street w'c found die lootcr» returning. The Chinese 
were carry ing bundles on dicir heads ; the Europeans 
were driving Chinese carts and other conveyances 
loaded up with silks and stuff. Evcry'body seemed 
to me to be in a happy, excited mood. Laws were 
in abeyance and every man did what he liked. And 
there was so much loot that the time had not yet 
come when people were Ukely to quarrel about.it. 
^^me psnic had seized the bctter-cl^ Chinese and 
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they had fled, and behind them tiad followed dal^ 
lower-dass ]aboi]i:ers and servitors who thought dbai^ 
the forei^ devils, now on their way up nom thf <> 
coast, would surely tear them to pieces. ' 

That first day I had a wish to join the crowd of* 
looten myself, but there seemed nothing to tempt 
me, and presendy I went back with Steer to the Club. 

I think it was Steer who said that he had a tent in his 


baggage, and we decided to put the tent up in a, 
compound which seemed to be occupied by Indian > 
troops of some kind, but the troops were only a 
gu^rd to an Indian post office. 

But it would be tedious to recall our doings from 
day to day while preparations were being made for 
the march up to Pekin, I was able to buy from some 
man, who had no nglit to them, a good China cart 
and a Manchu pony, a stout beast which did foe 


good service later on. Most of the time we spent 
at the Club coUcctmg news. And it was fearful and 
wonderful news. I did* not believe a word of it. 


because I only heard it from the lips of people who 
knew as little about what was happening at Pekin as 
I did. Occasionally, somethmg was doled out to 
enquirers at die headquarters of the British force. 
American headquarters were more liberal with their 
news, but again 1 thought the news was not trust* 
worthy. Then there were quite a number of 
Amepcan correspondents, and a few Germans and^ 
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l^endimeti. Presently die batidi of war oorre- 
indents at Tientsin was joined by a knot of dapper 
journalists from Japan. These smiling (Hlows 
arrived in very correa European dvil dothes. The 
next morning they were aU in khaki like the British. 

One day there was tense exdtcmcnt at the Club. 
A report had come in that the Boxen, assisted by 
Chinese troops, had penetrated the Legations and 
had massacred cvcr>- living person ssithin them. I 
refused to believe this story, but the majority of 
other correspondents did beheve it, and some, I 
regret to say, even sent olf elaborate and ghastly 
detaib of what liad happened, saying tliat they had 
learned it from Chinese who had arrived from 
Pekin. 1 suppose some of those who read this uill 
remember the painful impression made in Europe 
by the story of die massacres. A memorial service 
was held at St. Paul’s and almost every' newspaper in 
Europe called for vengeance upon China. A China 
which had broken what was almost a sacred law 
amongst nations, diat of the sanctity attaching to 
foreign embassies. Hasty arrangements were made 
everywhere to send more trtsops, and the German 
Emperor made very impressive speeches on the 
subject of the mailed list. I think that was die first 
occasion on which that expression was employed. 

Of course, in a few days the lie was exploded. 
31ie Boxen had not got into die LegadonA An 
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attempt waf made to discover "vidie steed W 
story, and I diink that dhey found out that it’ 
sent, to begin with, to a London newspaper 
Shanghai. This paper printed the story with large 
headihscs and the other newspapers wired to their 
correspondents to send more details at once. As li 
have said, I did not send any ‘more details,* and dbis 
seems to be the correa place in which to say that 
newspapers and new'Sb agencies nowaday’s do not 
seem to be severe enough with correspondents who 
are careless with regard to the truth. At one rime 
JEnglish newspapers were very proud of tlic fact* 
that they never printed ainthing until they were 
reasonably certain of its accuracy. If any reporter 
or correspondent was not suffuicntly careful, he w»as , 
sacked. But now it dt^cs not sc*eni to matter whether 
a man is careful or not. I think it is a great pity. 

A few da)'s before the expedition began to move, 
correspondents were informed that ;U1 was ready, 
and tlic names of those '^ ho w ere to be permitted to 
accompany the relief column w ith the British troops 
were posted up at British headquarten. 1 did not 
know this, till at the Club one day, a man said to me: ' 
*I thought you were for tlic Daily Telegraph ! * 

*So I am.* I said. 

*That*s fimny. because your name is up at headU 
^(isatters not for the Daily Ttkgr^h but te' 
Reuter*! Agency. * 

Lh 
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OiSt I went to headquarters and th<»e, true 
^ough, I found I was down for Reuter. At that 
t^e 1 had in my pocket my pass, signed by General 
Gasclec in India, as correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph. So I went in and saw some staff officer 
who was sitting in state, and he said : ‘Well, the list 
we put up came to us direct from Simla. I can’t sec 
what you have to grumble about ; )h>u have now a 
double chance of getting up,to Pekin.’ Later that 
afternoon I met a vciy angn.' man, and that was a 
correspondent, who had come up, I think, from 
Shanghai. I explained that it was not my doing, 
and as I saw him afterwards in i*ckin, I imagine he 
was able to adjust matters for himself. 

Two days before the cxjsedmon started, corre- 
spondents wxrc informed that a junk on the river had 
been placed at their disposal for transport, and they 
would get nothing else. When they reached Tung- 
tdiow, which is the nearest point on the river to 
Pekin, they would have to find their own transport. 
How pleased I was that ! had my China cart and 
pony. 

Some kind of a mess w as formed amongst the 
correspondents, each of w hom I thmk gave five or 
ten pounds towards furnishing the junk and laying 
in supplies. The miliury gave us a sepoy guard on 
the junk to see that the boatmen did not desert ; very 
Attempted it because 1 think they felt they were 
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safer uti^ a guard tiian if left oti dieir own. I only* 
saw that junk about twice on the way up, but on 
each Occasion I was able to bring away a cettain^ 
amount of tinned provisions as my share of the 
supplies on board. But the narrative is dragging. 
Wc should be on the move. 

One afternoon wc djd start on the move, and 
were lucky enough to hit the trail of the British 
contingent. To those troops wc stuck most of the 
way, watching their battles and camping in dicir 
camps. The first march was for onK- a few miles, 
but it took houn and hours, probably because the 
Japanese contingent had been directed to move 
across our from in order to get into a ccrt.un position 
before nightfall. The march had taken us through 
the deserted town of Tientsin, and it was still 
remarkable what a few i-Krople there \scrc about, 
though I am pretty certain that no idle shooting of 
innocent non-combatants took place. The people 
were simply too frightened to rciiini ; tliosc who 
stayed made a goc^d thing esut of it by looting their 
neighbours. iVcscnily wc passed die last picket. 
It was held by Russian troops, who sat about in 
umoldicrly attitudes and took no notice of the 
British troops. Thereafter the British had to send 
out scouts, and there were other long delays while 
piidtets were being posted on the flanks, b^ote we 
flnaity moved into camp for the night, 
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BGt'k ^im not a caiii|> ptopat; it was 1 bivouac 
.and a coM one, because no fifes wete pennitted* 
^orsc than that* word was sent round that no 
smoking would be allowed and that anyone who 
lighted a match would be severely punished. These 
precautions were taken, wc were told, because the 
enemy was only a few hundred yards away and 
numbered more than thirty thousand soldiers 
together wth any number pf Boxers. ! think the 
British force at die dmc only numbered a few 
thousand. Moreover, wc were told that shortly 
after midnight a Japanese column would pass 
through us and deploy in front of us to lead the 
attack. I think that very few of us slept that night ; 
anyw'ay everybody seemed to be awake when the 
Japanese came silently along. But I was amused to 
sec all along the Japanese column little flickers of 
light. Whether the Chinese were in front or not, 
Japanese officers were smoking their cigarettes. 

Wc must have dozed qjffi after the Japanese had 
passed, but I w as aw akened at about five by the most 
startling, thunderous roar that I had ever yet heard. 
The Japanese attack had started, and all those thirty 
thousand Chinese nfles were being discharged at 
once; mosdy high in the air. After the car had 
become accustomed to the musketry and the fitful 
fiiuds of ardliery one heard an additiona! sound* 
,^4wi$h, and swish and swids of countless bullets passing 
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overlied^\ of W muiei^ 

at first, 'but later on diis battle tbat bad ttsat^ 
leeihed no more deadly or dangerous than is b^ 
the butts during a musketry competition. Tbe^ 
Japanese must have reached their Tint objective 
quite easily, because shortly after this tremendous 
fire had started, the Indian troops were moved up. 

Ibere were no rules about war correspondents 
not being permitted into die front line, and Steer and 
I wcnt'W'hcrc we pleased during that first batde. We 
passed the spot from where the Japanese attack had 
been launched, and dicrc \sc saw die Japanese dead, 
perhaps thirty or forty. Amongst dicm was only 
one wounded man (to \\ horn Steer gas’c a cigarette). 
Ttic other wounded had been earned away to a 
field ambulance. While the Indian troops filed 
away into a field covered with high com, we went 
to watch a British field battery m action. I dunk it 
was the rath Field Battery from jullundur. This 
battery had some men knocked out by a Chinese 
shell. Further along wc found a couple of Japanese 
guns which looked like toys compared with the 
fifteen-pounders of the British. A Japanese officer, 
who spoke English, said wc had come to a very 
dangerous spot and seemed to indicate diat be, 
would rather that wc were not there. So back 
went tq whece we had seen the Indian infiinb^ 
deploy. We ffiund that they had already 
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fmd were advsmcmg up a railway emtmdam^tf 
^apparently under hca\7 fire* because men war 
^i£opping and the others were taking as much cover 
' as possible. Away on the left the embankment was 
being rushed by troops who later we found out 
were Americans. There seemed to be some Indians 
amongst tlicm, and I was told later on diat this mixed 
force was led by an otTicer lumicd Cimio, who later 
achieved great fame in India as a frontier soldier. He 
died quite recently. I suppi>'*e it \\ as about midday 
before the whole of the enilunkment was captured 
and the battle was finally won. I know we clam* 

4 

bered over the embankment and dropped down the 
other side, where there were remarkably few Chinese 
dead. There in a sort of grove the Briiisli troops 
rc-formcd and went to sleep. Yes, that is exactly 
what happened. I'vcrybv^dy was ured, since tlicrc 
bad been no sleep the night before and because the 
excitement of battle induces an overpowering 
physical weariness after th#* struggle is over. 

It will seem that my desenption of my first battle 
is rather vague, but I am relating just wliat I saw. 
The locality in which this action was fought was 
foil of hollows and depressions, and everywhere 
there were crops into which troops disappeared. 
There w'as no bird’s-eye view possible, and I could 
not say where the Russians wcrc^ or the French, or 
^tny troops except those immediacely in itont of 
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me. T&emseemefl to !)eiiosd!iefneia(&e'&i^;'i 
juit tivpened. 

Just as wc were settling down for an ei^'oyablq 
snooae three Europeans in a dvil get-up rode 
furiously past us, nuking ft)r Tientsin. Wc knew 
* them by sight ; they were French war correspon- 
dents and they were oif to be first to put on the 
wires the news that the Allied forces had won the 
batde of Peitsang. We smiled as they hurried by, 
because wc knew what apparciuK they did not, 
that it had been ariangcd that no news descriptive 
of the advance t'J the foreign tioops would be 
accepted in any lelegr iph ettike unless it had fint 
been censored in the field. Ihcve hustlers would 
have ihcir ride tt>r nothing I supps'se we slept fsr 
a couple of hours before the tios>ps began to move 
again. 1 was able, during the vouisc of the march 
that followed, to get a message, that I had scribbled 
hastily, ccnsi>red b\ a British otfucr, w }u> told me that 
if I could find the Ameec.in headtjuarters 1 would 
possibly get it despair bed. fu the Ament. ms were 
laying a field telegraph. I did find an American 
signal section of some kind and a signaller cheerfully 
took my message. 

The march up to Pekin was so continuous an 
effort, and the marcliing became so tedious, that I 
catmc|it think of if but as a single constant strain; 
my memory cannot separate tlic days, and it was* 
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aNmwcd inac tr annc appeas wotsp Gonktiig; 
legations to the effect that thdr need wai n^ 
desperate, and that the enemy was becoming bedder 
and bolder. Indeed, it was obvious mat the 
Chinese would make every attempt to finish at 
quickly as possible with the Legations so that they 
might have all their forces available for stopping Ul 
at the gates of Pekin. 

But there were several actions on the way with a 
Chinese rearguard, I suppose, and with local Boxess. 
There was a place called, I think, Hosiwu, where, 
while we were going sullenly along the road, we 
suddenly came upon a wide plain. On die top of 
a litdc hilKxk, to our nght, was a group of h%h 
staflT officers. We rode up to them and I asked an 
officer what was afoot. 

*Wcll,' he said, *it seems to me and to all of us 
that there is going to be a cavair)' batde. Look 
there.* I looked, and presently away on the tight 
I could clearly distinguish a U>ng stream of horsemen 
issuing from a hoUow and galloping madly away. 

I was able to guess at once diat these people were 
Tartars. They carried long spears slung over ijndr 
shoulders and w*crc leaning forward on thdt 
ironies flogging them desperately. My infistniimt 
idded that the ist Bengal Lancen, who the 
Idnly cavalry then widi die British fondng^ |||m 
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prddiily; B^ somcSiow the coMod mm^ 
pte. If struck me dicn that I would not hke to |ie 
ahonetoan ordered to charge into an enemy movu^t 
aaOfS my fironL Naturally, if there were a col« 
lision I would be dismounted md the horse would 


probably fall too. The same thing would happen 
to die enemy. There is no point in a combat ill 
which both combatants arc killed. But I did see 


some Japanese mounted infantiy, not at that time, 
but an hour or so later, charge madly along towards 
a body of Tartars who looked very much like the 
Tartars I had already seen, but in this case the 
Japanese deliberately halted xshen witliin a few 
hundred yards of the Tartars, dismounted, and 
opened a musketry fire which dropjxrd a good few 
Tartan and their horses; die remainder Hcd. it 


struck me that this was a better method of dealing 
with enemy cavalry than charging at them in the 
orthodox helter-skelter nvmiier. Vl'hy use a lance 
when you have a rifle ? 

But as 1 have said these incidents hardly relieved 
die monotony and weariness of die march. On, on, 
on. I am a&aid diat during the long houn of riding 
behind our baggage cart, relations between Steer an4>i 
myii^ became rather strained. We started azgi|-| 
inet)|f abo^t nothing at all. I think Steer wai 
^ ^ servant 1 had brought fiom 
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ib^ lie <|a but sit in die cart Y will admit 
diat he was a dioroiighly bad servant but I did not 
like Steer saying so, because Steer had no servant 
at all, or if he had one, I have no memory of him. 
My man was an cx-soldicr, wliich made matten 
worse. Many pcf>plc who have written about 
travels have devoted pages and pages to the diort* 
Icomings of their followers, so let me dismiss my 
follower with die remark that he was a bad lot 

In due course the allied troops arrived at the 
walled city of Tungchow, and Pekin was only 
fifteen or twenty miles away. 

We had been t<.ild at the headquarters of the 
Indian contingent that there would be a halt of one 
day at TungchoW, in spite of the urgent appeal for 
haste reaching us from Pekin. The halt was neces- 
sary both to rest the troops and to enable the com- 
manders to consult and make plans fi>r the capture 
of Pekin. Steer and I rejoiced greatly, of course, 
because a halt would enable us to clean up (wc had 
not had a wash for three or fi>ur days), and give 
our animals a rest. I remember how I gloried in 
just sitting about in the sun, although it was a very 
hot sun, and doing nodiing. Wc even saw a little 
fight in progress on the other side of die river. 
There was a junk lying there which was apparendy 
fuUofriilcsandammunidon. Some Chinese soldiers 
bad been spotted boarding die iunk and making 
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atteikijpts to tmload it Wlien fired i^oa fitef 
retomed die fire, whereupon some Russians took 
the chah^ge, and they ferried some troops across 
and attacked these Chinese from the rear. I do not 
suppose there were more than a dozen Chinese aU 
told, so the affair was six>n over. But it was 
interesting to watch, and the fact that the Chinese 
were unw'illing to surrender proved that they had 
men amongst them of gjeat courage. 

It must have been about four in the afternoon, 
w'hilc we were still dreaming of going to sleep at 
about seven before we rose at dawn, that an English 
correspondent, whom I knew, but whose name I 
have forgotten, came ruling by. ‘Up, hounds,* he 
cried. ‘Don’t )ou know the troops are moving ?’ 
We did not know* it, but the correspondent said that 
the Russians, after agreeing not to start till dawm 
next day, had already started, in order to be first 
into Pekin and have the first chance of looting the 
Sacred City, These Rui^unv, tT course, had taken 
a lively share in the looting of Tientsui, and that 
explains their desire to Ik ahead of all the otiiers to 
enter the greatest city in Asia. 

There were signs of activity all along die river 
bank. I dashed off to where the Press junk was 
located and collected what stores I could. Then, 
rushing hack, we gdt the horses ready and the cart pre- 
pared and followed the route w'hich the correspondent 

|V[* 
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Bail said tbe Russians fad taken. They Bad got 
pretty ahead, though, and we were unable to 
oven^e them. Also, the ocher troops were not as 
quick as we were in getting off ; naturally they had 
much more packing to do and all kinds of mditary 
arrangements had to be made. 

So you can see us, tliat is to say Steer and myself 
and the other correspondent and my servant, in the 
cart, riding along a practically deserted road. 
Literally, after night had fallen, we rode for hours 
and hours without seeing a sign of any living 
person anywhere. The white and dusr)* ribbon of 
road lay in front of us, but there was nothing else. 
There were crops on each side and three or four 
times we passed through empty and deserted villages, 
not even a dog was to be seen. It was about two in 
the morning when we first heard the guns; as we 
rode on thev became louder and louder. At first 
we thought these were Russian guns, but later on it 
dawned on us that we were listening to a bombard- 
ment by the Chmese of the Legations. The nobc 
grew louder and louder as the night wore on. 
Presently Steer drew my attention to another sound. 
It was not a distant sound but close to us and on 
each side. Yes, there were people moving about 
in the crops. The other correspondent, who was 
carrying a riHc of some kind, wanted to fire a sho^or 
two into the crops, because he said the people in 
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them were evidently Chinese who were waisddng’ 
vs, but we persuaded him nor to do anything rasL 
SiKldenly there came a harsh cry from twenty or* 
thirty yards away in front, a strange sound to hear 
in that dark place: ‘Who arc you, answer quick!* 
Somebody replied in a voice I could not recog- 
nise, *Wc arc English.’ 

The answer came: 'Halt where you arc.’ Then; 
‘Let one man come foiward ami e.xplain.’ I rode 
forward and explained to an officer standing in the 
middle of the road, just who we were. He said: 
‘Lucky for you that you answered so promptly 
because wc were going fire upon you tliinking 
you were Chinese cavalry.’ 

And then 1 saw, extended along the road, a line of 
infantry, lying down. Steer and the otlicr man 
came up and there were more explanations. The 
American officer said that his men had been told off 
as an escort to a supply column. They had been 
informed that the C(>lumii had gc'tie up the road, 
and diat they were to f(,>llow' and overtake it. What 
had apparently happened was that the colunui had 
not started when they started, and so, like ourselves, 
the Americans had followed a deserted road. The 
o&cer added that bemg now convinced that he had 
overshot his mark he was determined to stay w'hcre 
he ^ras until the supply column came along. 

We had half dcteniiincd to follow his example 
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wiiCtt tiici?c cftxnc a mtica loiictef and motn coiik 
liauotis sound of batde &oin die nortb, ^md it struck 
riis that the Russians were now engaged with the 
enemy and were battling their way into Pddn. 
That decided us. We had to go on and see what was 
happening. 

Telling the unspeakable serv'ant with the catt to 
stay wth the Amcncans and follow them when we 
had gone, \vc ourselves dashed off down the road. 
The noise of the firing w’as becoming louder and 
louder and it lured us on. Dawn had just begun to 
appear when we passed through quite a large vil- 
lage; a small town, in fact; but the main road was 
quite dear. There were dead men on tlic road, not 
many, but some of them had rifles and it W'as clear 
that an attempt had been made here to stop the 
march of the Russians. 

When we were a mile or two out of the town the 
slty had so brightened that we were able to sec more 
or less where we were. ,Wc saw about us broken 
country, intensively cultivated with vegetables, and 
there w'crc trees dotted here and there, numerous 
enough to form, at a distance, a barrier which pre- 
vented us from seeing the city, which was then only 
a few miles ahead. At one point, w'hcn the firing 
seemed only a few hundred yards away, the name- 
kss correspondent climbed a fiee to see wha^ be 
coaU see. He had only got half way op when an 
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oKjamatbti bum fix>m him: *Conie up bece ao^ 
see somefbiiig wonderful.* It was an easy tree to, 
climb, some spcdes of oak. and I was soon up^ 
beside him ; and there before me was a scene whidi 
took my brcatli aw'ay. 

It was not so much the scene of battle that was so 
amazing, as the battlements and towers that rose in 
front of me. A scene almost from faiiyland. 
No dty was to be seeft at all ; this was the great 
outer wall of Pekin. On the top of the wall and 
running here and there between the towers were 
to be seen tiny figures and little puffs of smoke. 
Down below, almost under the wall, and indeed 
right under the wall, were hundreds of Russian 
soldiers in their white uniforms. They were 
keeping close to the wall so that the people above 
could not sec them without leaning over at a dan- 
gerous angle. Some hundreds of yards away them 
was a field batter)' in action, and one could sec the 
shells striking the top of tlic wall and destroyii^ 
great chunks of it. Where the continuous roll of 
musketry came from we could not guess, but 
doubdess in some hollow or concealed in some field 
were two or three battalions of soldiers who kept up 
a steady fire at die wall. Further away, round the 
Legations, there w as a condiiuous sound of another 
heavy hatde. 

Nothing would content us but to reach that wallt 
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and we galloped towards it across country as liard as 
we could. There were some obstacles in the way, 
and in avoiding them we got a new view of the wall 
and of the battle. That view showed us a big gate 
with two smaller ones on each side, and we also saw, 
amongst the Russians standing below, some scat- 
tered American uniforms. 

I, personally, saw a wonderful sight. There was 
a big buttress coming dowii*from a tower, and in the 
angle between the buttress and the wall an American 
soldier was climbing up like a cat-burglar. The 
great wall of Pekin is very old, and doubtless there 
were holes and crumbling bits which gave the soldier 
a foothold. But foothold or not, it struck me that 
the man w’as performing a wonderful feat of valour. 
Then, as we were still movmg on, we saw one of the 
small gates at the side of the wall open, and the 
{^^ian and American soldiers dashing through. 
Later on I was told that the gate was opened by an 
American soldier who had preceded the one I saw 
doing his perilous climb, and who got down the 
odier side somehow and opened the gate. 

We trotted after the Russians and Americans and 
presendy found that we were crammed in amongst 
a crowd of five or six hundred men clustered close 
together under die big arches of the gates. The 
enemy in the towers above, it was evident, were not 
able to see us but were able to get a sight of anybody 
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who ventured £bom under the arch. Ten or twelve"* 
Russians, lying dead in die open in front, showed 
what had been the fate of the men who had ventured^ 
outside the arch. It is to be noted that at this point 
there was a wide open space between the houses of 
the dty and die wall. Some Chinese had cvidendy 
attempted to stop the Russians through the smaller 
gate - their bodies lay about under the arch, and no 
one had troubled to push diem out of the way of the 
clustering and trampling soldiers. But more and 
more Russians came pouring through, and men on 
the outer fringe were being shoved into the open, 
whether diey hked it or not. Then began a wild 
dash for the safety of the houses on the other side of 
the open space. Not many men dropped. 

We were too far back to take any part in this rush 
but did not feel happy where we were because the 
Russians had fixed bayonets and we w ere m danger 
all the dme of bemg jabbed in the e)e or getung Sti 
horses stabbed. Presently enough men got away 
to make movement easy under the arch, and it must 
have been dien diat the great gate was opened some- 
how. As soon as it was open there was a cry, in 
Russian of coune, but we easily understood it to 
mean somethmg, like *Suud cleat’ or ‘Get out of the 
way.* Tins cry was ibc result of tlvc sight of an 
American battery 'coming down the road. The 
leading gun halted for a moment under die acdi 
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togedier widi an escort of ini^try. Hxing was 
still goii^ on from the wall, and the Rtnsians who 
•had got amongst the houses were replying to it 
Then I heard an American soldier say : ‘They have 
hoisted a white flag. What shall we do There 
came a loud and steady reply from a mounted 
ofl&cer : ‘Shoot at it.’ It was then that I realised that 
a white flag did not necessarily mean that all firing 
was to be stopped at once.* The white flag might 
easily be employed to stop fire while those who 
displayed it got clear away. But the battery did not 
attempt to open fire itself or take up a position to do 
so. Presently it moved forward and all the guns 
reached the other side with only a few men hit. 

Suddenly the fire from die top of the wall ceased. 
Indeed all fire in this section of the batdefield 
stopped. Away in the dist.uicc there was sdll 
heavy firing, and we thought that further off there 
a third battle raging. Perhaps the British or 
the Japanese troops were .attacking anodicr section 
of the wall. 

But to us a strange thing happened, the same 
thing that had happened to the troops at Peitsang — 
we felt an ovcrw'hclming desire to sleep which must 
be satisfied at any cost. Russians and Americans 
were already flinging themselves on the ground, 
and dropping off, and we, putting our legs and arms 
through the reins of our ponies, also lay down. 
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Yeaxs afbarwards I heard a man describing die batd^ 
of Omdorman, and he confirmed what I have said;,' 
how deep attacks men who have just passed through 
the overwhelming excitement of a battle. We had 
no idea how many of tlic enemy were about ; we 
hardly knew where we were ; we had forgotten all 
about the necessity' of getting to the Legations as 
fast as possible ; all we wanted was sleep. It must be 
remembered, of course? that we had been marching 
all through the night and the excitement had been 
in a way continuous for over twelve hours. 

Someone, more tough than the rest, must have 
waked in time, for when I felt a nudge and a tugging 
at my foot and looked at my watch, I found that 
after all we had not slept the whole day through. 

I cannot tell you exactly when we started to move 
again. I suppose the day was about half over. We 
followed in the wake of the Americans, who allow^ 
the Russians to lead the way. because, as I was tdld, 
the Russians had found a Chinese whom they knew 
would show them the way to the Legations. It is all 
very well to say, ‘March to the sound of the guns,* 
but that is not so easy when the sound is somewhere 
within a big city. It becomes confused ; streets and 
houses distort it, and you may have to march many 
more miles than you might have done. I noticed 
during that march, not so much the absolute empti* 
nesi of the streets as the number of open spacer 
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inside die dty. They were all intensivdly culd- 
vated; there were crops in some and vegetables or 
orchards in others. 

After what seemed to be many hours of moving 
there came an excited wliisper from down the line : 
‘They have reached the Legations.’ Men began to 
scurry. The Russians had apparently dashed for- 
ward and had lost all their cohesion, and the Ameri- 
cans were at the double. We did not scruple to 
canter past the soldiery, and so the three of us burst 
into an open space in front of wliich towered 
another wall. 

There were men on top of the wall in white 
uniform ; not Russian, but the clean white drill worn 
by British marines. Behind the wall were the 
Legations. I remember the first thought that struck 
me when I saw these marines was how clean and 
fresh they looked. Though they had been in great 
strkits for food and had lived under the ever present 
fear of massacre by the Boxers, these soldiers had 
sufficient water with which to keep themselves 
clean, and probably time also to look after their 
personal appearance. We, on the other hand» 
during that first march, were not always in touch 
with the river, and there was so much hurry and so 
much to do that shaving and washing clothes was 
almost out of the question. We* had grown accus- 
tomed to our ovm dirty faces and dirty uniforms. 
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'Ilien we saw a field gun, a British one, 1 tiiink, 
that was being brought up and levelled at a barred 
recess at the bottom of the wall over the top of* 
whi<di the marines were peering. This structure 
which looked like a gate was a heavy iron one. A 
shell was fired, and I wondered why the people in 
the Legations did not open the gate and let us in. 
There seemed to be a consultation round the gun 
after the shot had been fired, and while it was going 
on somebody let a big basket dowm tlie wall, tied to 
a rope. I saw a figure jump into the basket - the 
figure of a sepoy - and the basket was drawn up 
again. Then there was shouting from the crew of 
the gun and die people round the gate were ordered 
to stand clear. A second shot was fired, and that 
burst the gate. Such fragments of the gate as still 
stuck to the wall were soon pulled aside, and every- 
body made a rush, just like that other rush we had 
seen when the gate in the great outer wall s^as 
opened. It turned out that this gate was not a real 
gate at all ; it was a great iron grating at die head of 
an enormous drain which led out of the Legation. 
The stout iron bars which had been placed against it 
merely represented the ordinary precautions one 
would take to prevent all kinds of foreign bodies 
entering the moudi of a sewer. 

And there we were, Steer and the other corre- 
sptodent and myself, riding like generab up the 
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'dope. On both sides of us were cheering grot^ of 
the besieged, amongst whom there were vamy 
women and children and civilians. The bulk of 
these people were missionaries who had takiSQ 
refuge in the Legation when the Boxer troubles 
began. They had not, I noticed, been able to keep 
diemselves as trim and neat as the marines had, in 
fact some of them looked decidedly the worse for 
siege. 

Somebody seized the reins of my horse, and I dis- 
mounted and was soon surrounded by a group of 
men and women. The first question a youngish 
man asked me was : ‘What do they think of us in 
Europe ?’ And my reply, ‘They think you are all 
dead,’ for some reason or other caused a great deal of 
satisfaction. I suppose everybody likes to think he 
has participated in a big sensation. Then they asked 
me who I was. When I said that I was for the 
Telegraph they were disappointed, for being Ameri- 
can, they would rather have had an American. 

Steer and the other man had disappeared amongst 
other groups, and the Russians and Americans and 
the British troops were being marched off in various 
directions. An American woman, obviously a 
missionary, said that the British were winning all 
the way, and when I asked why, she said : ‘Why, a 
Britisher was the first man to enter the L^adons,* 
and then she showed me, scrawled up in chalk on a 
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these words: "Fiist man into thiil 
L<^ations. Sepoy Sunder Singh, 7th Rajputs/ So 
that*was the sepoy I had seen climbing into the 
basket. It was clever of him to have the fact diat 
he was the first man recorded, even though it was 
only in chalk. Anyway, I took the words down 
and have remembered them ever since. 

An extraordinary reaction often follows the 
excitement of taking part in a great event. There 
was no doubt that this relief of the Legations was a 
historical affair of prime importance, for if the 
relief force had not succeeded in getting to Pekin 
in time, tlicre is no saying what the European 
nations, particularly the Germans, w'ould not have 
done to China in their fuiy'. But those taking part 
in the scene I have just described only felt a kind of 
reaction. Very well, the Legations had been 
relieved, the troops had entered, and the Boxers had 
fled. What to do next ? That is what I felt aucT 
everybody round felt thc.same. What to do next ? 
I asked somebody standing by if there was any place 
where I could stable my horse, and he led me to a 
range of stables where several rows of horses and 
mules were tethered. I found a place for my pony. 
There was some fodder in the trough and I left him 
there. 

Then it struck mb that it would be a good plan to 
attempt to get an interview with the British Minister 
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or sometxxiy of importance in the L^aticms. I <licl 
£nd an official, but he must have misunderstood the 
purpose (or which I was there, because he asked me 
to follow him and he led me on to a sort of tennis 
lawn, where twenty or thirty missionary families 
were camping, pointed to an open space, said: 
*You can camp there,’ and so left me. 

Taking note of the spot I strolled forth, talking to 
various odd people, sold:crs and others, who 
happened to be about. I wanted to find out how it 
was that the British troops and the British artillery 
had got to the Legations before anyone else, 
although they were probably tlie last to start. It 
appeared that they had taken a road which led them 
to a gate which was almost undefended. They had 
got there and marched straight tlirough to the 
Legations. The Russians had overreached them- 
selves; they had started early but had encountered 
fielce opposition. The unlucky Japanese, taking a 
diird route, had come up against the bulk of the 
Chinese soldiers and mdeed did not get into the dty 
that day. 

In the course of these walks and talks I came across 
Steer again and told him about the camping-place 
on the lawn. He did not seem to think much of it 
and said that it would be better for us to have a look 
ffir our baggage and so on. But where were we to 
look ? This servant of mine had not followed the 
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Aineiicatis as i&r as I a>u]d gather. He in%ht have 
jfbund some British troops, but the bulk of them were 
campmg for diat night some miles away, where 
exaedy, nobody knew. 

In due course Steer and myself found ourselves 
in a room with a largc^roup of student interpreters. 
They were eating a meal, and we ate a biscuit or two 
with them but refused tlic meat, which was mule. 
‘You have relieved us all right,’ said one, ‘but what 
about relieving the inner man ?’ I realised then 
that, though die troops had come in, no supply train 
had, and that the relieved Legations would have to 
feed us unless food were found m some way or 
another. 

How it came about I really do not know, but we 
were present at a sort of dinner at which important 
people sat. There were dishes of mule flesh and, if 
you please, an abiuidance of champagne, but very 
little else. Toasts were drunk and all was merry and 
bright. 

It was not quite dusk when the meal was finished, 
and Steer and I, hearing firing in die distance, 
wandered outside the Legation wall, through the 
sewer gate. Then we felt very tired and sat down 
with our backs to the wall. Suddenly there came a 
spitting sound and a fat bullet hit the ground be- 
tween us. There w5s light enough for us to see, and 
looking up, we found, at the spot where British 
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^Mimes bad been earlier m the day, aa momom 
diabolical &ce peering down at us. The matbm 
had gone and the Chinese soldiery had come badb 
And now, looking down die wall and in the 
distance where we could see long bits of the inner 
wall, we saw flashes of foe. Apparendy odd 
Chinese soldiers had got back to the wall and were 
now sniping at anybody who looked like a 
foreigner. In the open space in front of us American 
soldiers had camped for die night. 

We got up from where we were, for we seemed 
to be too close entirely to die snipers, and I was 
talking to an officer when somethmg, which was 
not a bullet, flicked past. The American picked it 
up, and, if you please, it was an arrow. The Banner- 
men were out at last. And to encourage myself I 
remembered all I had heard and read about their 
jferocities. The American soldier was not disturbed 
and said something about Red Indian methods of 
warfare being out of date. He kept the arrow in 
order to prove how pnnutive the Chinese were in 
their methods. 

We got a drink of something hot out of those 
Aunericans and then went back to the shadow of the 
wall, where we dropped off to sleep and slept 
soundly all through the night. When we woke next 
morning there were our friends of the 9th U.S., 
Infmtry busy roimd a foe. I do not know whether 




hAire ptovid^ eoti]^ W 
like tramps with hot Wtf 
hloming; but the U.S. Infentry did. Then,' 
||l^ettsng our duties as correspondents, and all 
our baggage, and not hearing any sounds of 
ttdie, wc went out for a stroll. 

Hrst wc walked along by the side of the wall, and 
letnember at one place wc came across a number 
of dead horses, not Chiya pomes, but the big fine 
horses that would belong to a field battery. I 
wonder W'hat tragic event had taken place there. It 
radier looked as if a British field battcrv had been 
in action there and had its horses shot dovsii. Furthei 


who looked 


on wc saw a few Chinese dead, but not many, and 
there were no siirns of anv soldiers, dead or 
wounded, belonging lo the allied troops. I rather 
think that these Chinese walls, though heavily 
manned to begin with, had ne\cr inspired enough 
confidence m the defenders, such as modem 
fortifications do, to enablij them to shoot wntli any 
degree of accuracy , Besides, it is to be noted that in 
those days the Chinese Frovuicial armies, though 
provided with a certain number of modem rifies, 
never did any musketry m the sense of shooting at 
taigjets. I beheve that Chinese officers thought it a 
waste of ammunition to allow any practice. 

Rhally Steer and I decided to leave the open 
emlftt^utside the inner wall and to penetrate into the 
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clCf were, at first, in a li:l^ 

iiouses, so mean, indeed, that I do not dunk^llb^ 
|>opiilation had anything to fear from the inwulefai^ 
The quarter was too poor to allow any prospects o|f " 
loot. StiU, there was nobody about ; at least in die 
streets ; there might, of course, have been people 
behind the barred doors, and I now think that there 
were thousands of them cowering in fright because 
of the monstrous tales that they had heard about the 
ferocity of the foreign devils. But presently we 
came into what was apparendy a main thorough* 
fare. We had not quite entered it when my 
companion suddenly caught hold of my arm and 
drew me into the shelter of an overhanging door- 
way. ‘Look there,’ he said. We peeped cautiously 
out and saw the head of a great column of Chinese 
marching with some sort of regularity and carrying 
spears, bows and arrows, swords and other weapons 
offcthat class. Many of the men w'crc very old, and 
some were not men at all but children. They wore 
heavy clothes under a kind of wadded helmet with 
eardaps and looked very Mongolian and fierce. 
These were the Bannermcn. 
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These were the men who should have formed the 
Imperial Guard. Every man of them was drawing 
a good salary and had no duties to perform except 
that of protecting the royal family in time of 
danger. But the whole orgamsation had fallen to 
pieces, and the members of it were sunk in sloth and 
vice. I was told that some of the younger men with 
finer instincts had refused to draw any pay or 
pension and had gone off to seek their fortunes 
outside Pekm. But the remainder were there, and 
when the Empress Dtiwager was really in danger 
lltey were at last roused into activity. They ditT 
not make any kind of a njovc until the Alhed forces 
were actually at the gates of Pekin. Then, stirred by 
ancestral memories, diey unearthed their obsolete 
arms and sallied forth to do what they could. I 
mentioned that arrow which must have come firom 
a Bannerman. Later on I heard from others that, 
^t certain points for several nights, whole sheafi of 
arrows were discharged, from behind the walls and ' 
hiding-pbees, at foreigners passing by. 

5 * 



ig t>ot trotting in that peculiar way 
! affect when on a long march. Thdr 
Were bent forward, and this lot had dieir 
tamed as they trotted in the direction opposite 
that in which we were. Just as well, perhaps, for 
they had seen us and realised that there were onl|| 
two of us, I w'ould not be telling this story noW.f 
Presendy, my companion and 1 felt so secure that we 
talked to each other and peeped out more bolcfly.* 
From time to time an actual banner appeared 
amongst the ranks. It was not the old drcadftd 
banner of a head on a pike that the Manchus 
once carried. These were proud yellow flags, 
richly embroidered, and some of them bore 
Chinese characters upon them, probably denoting 
' the section of Bannermen to which they belonged. 
I would have dearly loved to have got hold of one 
of those flags. 

In those days I did not Iqiow how to compute the 
numbers of soldiers by the dme they take to pass a 
given point. But I did know that the normal 
person was apt to exaggerate numbers, so I was noi£ 
surprised, when I said to my companion that thod 
must have been quite four or flve thousand Bannet^ 
men, that he should stare at me. Tour or flvie’f 
There must have been twenty oV thirty thousand^^ 
Wc*ll let it go at that. Whatever their nt 
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enough about the situation to realise' 
incn must have been following in the train ■ 

! Bmpress Dowager, who had fled the night before/ 
hn 4 whose bodyguard they were. Presendy, we 
l^ought we had better go back to the Legations. 
I was anxious to get some messages away, and 1 folt 
diat I should really do something about my servant 
jj|nd baggage. It was c^y enough to find our way 
back to the Legation wall and foUow it up till we 
found the famous sewer entrance. There were 
other exits and entrances, of course, into the city on 
the further side. I found no one m the camping- 
place which had been allotted to me, but came 
across a supply depot for Bntish troops which had 
Just been estabhshed there. 

I must explain here that Bntish correspondents^ 
before they were given any kind of passport oi^ 
licence to go with Indian troops, had to place With 
the Supply Department •a deposit of 1,000 rupees. 
This was to pay for any rations or transport they 
might require. 

And here is another fact which will rather surprise 
dbe young soldier of to-day. Officers of the Indian 
Acmy in diosc days were not given free rations in the 
^fld. They had ,to feed themselves, though the 
Government graciously allowed them to b^| 
fo>m the Supply Department Co mm issa ri |^ 



vm cafie^ Tniis|^rt» too, coulJ 
Ikfarts and mules were available. Otherwise, offlb^ 
^Ihad to get their animals where they could. I had, od 
seveml occasions, drawn rations from the Sapjily'^ 
Department, and on this occasion got a good stocK 
of bully beef tins and biscuits. Indeed, I was toldi 
diat if I came later I might even get fresh bread. 

Laden with my provisions m a sack I went back to 
my so-called camp. Therc^I found some children 
and their mother under a sort of rough make-up 
tent, and they were quite prepared to look afttX 
these things, particularly when I said they could 
have as much out of die rations as they cared to have. 
I still remember the cry of die w’oman when she 
said, *1 do hope it is not mule. Mule meat is making 
the children ill.’ I assured her it was not mule and 
helped her nght off to open a tm of bully beef 
yhis had to be done with a chopper and hammer 
because those old tuis were very heavily soldered 
and consisted of heavy rtm. The modem dn- 
opener w'ould be of no use in dealmg with diose 
fi^rmidable containers. 

Then I went out again, looking for some kind of 
telegraph office, which the Amcncans might have 
set up somewhere. I found one at last, and the 
signaller there presented me with a form and a 
poicil and when I had finished the writing took 
my message with a smde. 1 asked him in mhcr 



Its Bad cdtne ^ong. He sndled agaiif 
^ t#aitI:*No,youarethcfint^ That seemed ladior^ 
KCati^ because I knew that among the American V 
rakzespondents were some of the most wide-awake ^ 
cSi in the newspaper world at that time. How- 
ever, I was satisfied that 1 had done my duty and so 
turned with an easy conscience to see what I could 

We. 

At first I had to find* my pony. 1 found it, and 
also, I am sorry to say, a man in a black coat pre>- 
paring to saddle it and mount and be off. When I 
told him that was my pony he was not a bit abashed 
but said he would take another. There were 
several others about m the stable, so I suppose he 
his ride. 

I found a sort of main road leading out of the 
Legations towards what I suppose was the most im- 
portant street m Pekin. Lots of people were^ 
streaming out along tliis road, soldiers, civilian* in 
khaki, and a curious and wildly excited crowd of 
Chiiicsc wearing straw hats, round the ribbon of 
which was printed in bold lettering the word 
‘Christian.’ I suppose this was to save them from the 
fi>£eign devil. You can guess what these people 
were pouring out of the Legations for. They were 
out fi>r loot. 

There is this to be said about the looting of 
that certainly most of the stufi* taken out of 
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|«^dpt|vate^^aseswas _ 

me mam street mere were numbers or* 

^ibout, dashing into shops and houses and co 
!badc laden with all kinds of things. They 
apparently lost all fear of foreign devils. I did ho 
think that any of these people were owners of * 
property they were carrying off. On that day duape^ 
was so much loot and such a few people to talm 
that, just as at Tientsin, there was no fighting for 
possession of any given article. Later on, there waf ' 
fighting, because the looters, whether troops or 
civilians, began to concentrate on certain houses and 
certain shops. 

That entertaining book, ludisacet Letters fitm 
Pekin, gives a veiy’ graphic description of the scenes 
which took place during the first two or dnee 
weeks after the relief of the Legations. 1 mysdf 
^saw a great building w'ith iron bars and shuttexs, 
being attacked by Russian soldiers, who were 
evidendy on their ovm and who were without any 
officers. Some were firing at the upper windows 
and others w'crc battering at the massive woodeti 
doors. Fire was returned from the upper windowSil 
and one realised that this place was being defonded;^' 
and pretty stoudy. The Russians at the door 
being assisted by a mob of Chinese, very hard 
^desperate-looking men, and there were women 
also, screaming and shaking their fisti. 


£se fitiauy n>tma a big wooden 



E'mey used as a battering ram. They bt 
big door open and they and the Russians broke 
. There was a European by my side also watching, 
dhnlian of some kind, carrying a gun over his 
ltdder, and 1 asked him what this place was: he 
me that it was a pawm-shop. He added : *You 
presendy sec die Russians coming out again. 
fXherc, is nothing there that they will care to have.* 
T asked what there was to entice the Cliinese, and he 
explained that this pawTi-shop made a feature of 
lending money on winter clodimg and furs. ‘The 
Russians/ he said, ‘don’t seem to know what 
winter in North China is, or perhaps they depend on 
dieir army supplies. But these poor Chinese know 
what it means to be widiout wadded clothing or 
blankets or furs in die w mter. And wmter is not so 
Jaa off.* This man was quite right. 

‘The soldiers came out of the building very soen, 
carrying nothing, but when the Chinese emerged 
tnch man or w’oman was staggering under a huge 
;;bundle. I noticed that in many cases a man carry- 
ting a bundle got a kick or a thump from somebody 
'In the street who took the bundle and made off wd& 
Naturally scuffles followed. There were fisti- 
boxing in short. Later on these scuffles for 
were going to take the most serious form; 
would be employed and there would be 



<iea<I men in iihe streets. 
robbed robbers. 

Tbis narrative would be rather dull, I tfainlc, 
made an attempt to describe the events of dw nexp 
few weeks in any kind of serial order, that is to say, 
day by day. I do not remember them day by day 
myself, and the impressions drat remain with me, 
though vivid enough, do not follow each other in 
any kind of sequence. I imagine that is th§ same 
with most memories, and the people who describe 
their days and nights durmg a time of crisis have to 
resort, from time to time, to documentary evidence; 
dbus making their narratives, unless they happen to 
have genius, stodgy and prim. 

To say that those few weeks were a nightmare 
would be quite mcorrcct. They were immensely 
exciting, and that is, I think, the very best way of 
describing my owti memories of them. One day, 
penetrating into the city farther tlian usual, I found 
myself in a broad street. The usual scenes of looting 
were going on, but presently, as I moved up the 
street, I found it blocked with a mass of vchides of 
every description. There was the inedtablc China 
cart, and there were hundreds and hundreds of 
bullock carts, open carriages, a few camel carts and 
that curious kind of two>whcclcd contraption which 
in India would be called a tumtum. In many cases 
animals were still standing within the shafes. lllficd 
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teVlaise numben of secbn dudis yilu^’Sa 
^ 'j[3>aixdoned by thdr bearers. I fellowecl tbis 
iR>r quite a distance, almost a mile I should 
and then I came to a gate very much liWe the 
by which wc had entered Pekin. It now 
1C evident tliat these vehicles and sedan chairs 
been stuck tlierc by a jam near the gate. Obvi- 
. Ottsly I was looking at the tail end of the concourse 
o£vehi|des that must haw followed m the wake of 
the Empress Dow’ager when she took to flight. I 
imagine that when the v'chiclcs became absolutely 
Jammed together some means were found of rcleas- 
die animals diat had been draw'mg them, and I 
m^pose many people then contuiued their flight on 
honcback. Mixed up amongst tliese carts and things 
were a few Chinese, peering into die mtenor of the 
carriages or puslung and strugglmg m order to get 
away such mules and animals as were still between 
the shafts. I must add diat all round diese carriages 
and on the pavement \\ert> strewn aracics of cloth- 
ing, cooking utensils and odier household treasures. 
Some of them, I suppose, were taken out by these 
looting Chinese and diroum away, though one 
would think that lots of the clothmg, being of silk, 
would have a value. 

I^erhaps it should ^bc said here that if the army 

S j^d relieved Pekin had been a bit larger and 
St 0<|uipped it would have been able to chase die 





^ a prisoner. A suggestion of diis sort* 

'mis made, but you have to remember that tmS 
time the total number of foreign troops in t^ CitS 
was no more than thirteen thousand. It WOU^ 
have been unsafe to weaken this force by detachill|^ 
a large portion of it for any purpose. 

Pekin had the reputation of being the largest dit^ 
in Asia. There were those who said it had at 
time a population of over seven million people. I 
have no idea of the extent of die city, but it W?WI* 


enormous, and the foreign troops w'crc a mere drop 
in the ocean of humanity. In die first days, when 
die dry was suffering from panic, the greater part oC 
this populadon did not venture into the sixeetSt hfSt 
day by day more showed themselves there, and QCMl;. 
all were out looting. They were ordinary peo|4e 
whose homes had not been visited by foreigpen. 
One docs not wish to exaggerate the looting. It did 


go on day after day, and ihc rougher element among 
the Chinese parddpated in it in larger and lacgGt 
numbers. SdU, the dty w*as so enormous that 
pordons of it certainly never suffered in any W^. 

Here is another point that 1 observed about loodlM. 
After a while the troops in general realised whM’|i 
had felt in Tientsin. What ar^ you going 
once the big shops and places have been 
What is there in a private house that yon 




ittcmey are on the persons of the owners,' 
not left lying about. There is clodiing in 
and what else ? Ornaments ? Clocks ? 
you find there is nothing else, unless you want 
iioll up heavy carpets, put kitchen utensils into a 
pSIoiW and carry a sofa on your head. There is, 
pf^iltaSy, nothing you can take from a private 
iiwdling. 

Afier a time the troops grew dred of going out 
|ind tetuming to quarters with bundles of stuff which 
was of litde value. When I use the expression 
*ttoops* I should add that the troops of one of the 
Allied Powers did not participate in the looting. I 
am going to say British ? No, I am not. Bndsh 
^troops did loot, tliough dieir loomig was not accom- 
tonied, as was tlie case witli the Russians, by 
ptdiscriminate shooting. The one nation that did 
not loot were the Amencans. That seemed a straqge 
Attig to me, who had tjie idea that American 
discipline was not very’ strict. It may or may not 
be Strict, but the officer conimandmg the American 
fimtes, General Chaffee, was a resolute man wiA 
lt^''*cliaractcr somewhat hke that of ‘Stonewall* 


J^kdbson. He said there was to be no looting, and 
hiwdvcr his soldiers may have hungered to follow 
of otlieis, they dared not disobey him. 
Ijiif lltetion of the Americans at that rime placed Ae 


llbxiQficaii people very in tbe 
troops of other Powers. 

The people besieged in the Legations were as h<^ 
as the troops, with some exceptions of ooun^ 
because many of them were missionaries. But 
Chinese, who called themselves ‘Christians* on theis^ 
straw hats, looted as much as any. They would gof 
out empty-handed and return to the Legadon 
staggering under bundlcy>. I think it was the, 
British Minister who first made a move agauuHK' 
looting, and in combination with the officers of the 
Legations, British officers issued orders that indis- 
criminate looting was to cease and diat any loot* 
already collected was to be brought into the 
Legations and there sold by auction. The funds 
collected would be, later on, distributed from some 
kind of a common fund. I do not know how much 
money these auctions fetched, but it could hardly 
hftyc been a large sum. I cannot believe that any 
soldier who had got anything valiublc surrendered 
it, particularly if it was the kind diat could be 
secreted in kits. There were stories told of jewels 
and things of that kind, held by private soldiers and 
later sold in Europe for enormous sums of xnonic^. 
I do not beheve these stories. , , 

But while the British gradually withdrew fibepn 
the looting orgies that were taking plact^ OfSbjjfS 
people sdll continued. It was a kind of madlMl 



die fonn of destruction; fixes were; 
out, and one saw furniture being fiui^ out 
^fi^b windows and rifles Jammed into china ware, 
«U)d indiscriminate, wanton despoiling everywhere, 
pbid as I have said, the Chinese themselves were 
^getting bolder and wilder. Thmgs were getting 
tKtetty bad when somebody came into the city and 
lestored order. 

Before referring to the general introduction of 
discipline into the reign of chaos, which, confined at 
first to a few quarters at Pekm was gradually 
extending to the whole city, I should mention the 
queer episode of tlie Cathohe Fatliers who were 
beaded by Boxers in a cathedral in the heart of 
the city. When tlic troubles first started these 
filthers refused to leave the cathedral compound in 
order to take refuge in die Legations. They were 
sent a small guard (of French marines I think) and 
all the time the Legations were besieged they w^c 
besieged also by Boxers. , 

These stout pnests should have been relieved on 
die day when die Legaaons were rcheved, but 
cveryb^y forgot all about them for a couple of 
days or more, till a message came from them to 
i^nquire when they were to be relieved. Then there 
■were long discussions between the various com- 
loaxiders as to who should do the relieving. The 
seemed to be agreed that the Russians 


pkusstans had some o1>jection or other, bin li^HIH 
think dbat what counted most with them was'im 
feet hat their troops were too busy engaged hL 
looting to be collected for the purpose of r^evh^M 
few priests. I was told that the discussion was 
an end to by General Chaffee, who had not moli#' 


than eight or nine hundred men, saying : *Nonsense.' 
rU go and knock these Boxers out in a few hours.* 
So he did. A couple of guns and two companies of 
infantry' reheved the fathers and so put an end to , 
what was really a great scandal. 

But let us now get to Count von Waldersce. The 


German contingent was just beginning to land 9t 
Tientsin when the Legations were relieved. They 
formed quite the largest body of troops sent tX} 
China by any of the Powers, and they were com- 
manded by an officer of very higli rank, a Held 
A<^rshal. Before the contmgent left it had been 
arranged amongst the European Powers that Count 
von Waldersee was to have supreme command of all 
the alhed forces in China. There were, of course, 


many grumbles, particularly on the part of Btiddi ’ 
officers who did not see why tliey should come 
under the command of a German. In anodte^ 
and greater war tlie objection of British soldiersjib 
foreign control of any kind nearly led to diisag^' 
which might have meant an end of the Empl^ llf 
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nil sdlailar'war die &ct that sombeody was put in' 
^ntrol of everybody saved a minor disaster, for" 
with die arrival of the German Field Marshal order 
Wras restored in Pekin. 

The first thing that was done was to break up die 
dty into spheres of influence. The troops of various 
nadons w'crc allotted various parts in which they had 
to maintain order, and looting was not only for- 
bidden, but It was announced that people found 
loodng w'ould be shot. Troops understood the 
meaning of this order, because in the army when it 
has been declared that a certain oflence is pumsh- 
able by death it is generally followed by death. 
Ttie order w’as explained to the Chinese, but they 
did not believe it until thev found that men 
breaking into houses were actually shot by patrols. 

I firmly believe that tlic action ot Count von 
Waldcrsec saved tlie relict force from bemg itself 
besieged, for some of the troops were absolutely out 
of hand and the Chinese w^crc recovering from tneir 
fiight. Many of the Russians were simply wander- 
ing about die city and never returning to their 
quarters. I was told that one Russian battalion had 
not a single man m the rank and file left. Their 
buglers went about the city soundmg the ‘Recall,* 
but no one answered. With the introduction of 
order life at Pekin became nomial. 

J[t may be asked where I was living all these days. 



pHave mentioned tlie camp on die tenids 
Was I there all the time ? And what did I do 
food ? Well, the fact is diat I looted nodiing fcw^ 
than a Manchu mansion. There was nobody living’ 
in it, so I and another correspondent took up OUf^ 
quarters there. I drew my rations from the British 
commissariat sometimes, and at other times we were 
able to buy what we wanted in the way of fo^d 
from Chinese and others, and I remember getting 
for a small coin from a Japanese soldier a large 
basket of dchaous Chmese sweetmeats. It was not 
so easy to feed our animals. There was a large grass 
compound at the back of the mansion, and there we 
left them to gra2e when we were not using them. 
These Manchu ponies will hve on anything. They 
are hardly ever given any gram and pick up what 
they can when there is grazing about. At other 
times they seem to do without food and still remain 
fa^ 

About rw-ice a week I ^’ould sit down and write a 
long despatch to my newspapers. So would the 
other man, an American. Once or twice he asked 
me to take his despatch for him to the telegraph 
office which the Americans had opened. On one 
occasion he asked me to read his despatch before 1 
took it with me. I did so and was amazed beyond 
words. It described how, during the march to 
Pekin, the force had one day arrived before a laig<^ 
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was almost entirely inliaH^ Irf 
^t!3but|stians* When the head of the column reached 
die town it was met by a large body of missionaries 
’and dieir converts, mounted on asses and camels. 
|*nicy were clad in white and were singing psalms. 
’0escribing the scene the correspondent mentioned 
palm trees and the general effect of the story was to 
create, in the minds of the readers, an impression of 
a tropical country. 

‘You can’t possibly mean this seriously,’ I said. 

‘Of course I mean it senously. What do you 
thin ic ? Isn’t It a good story ?’ 

*It*s a he,’ I said. ‘There is no Christian city, 

and we met no missionaries riding camels and clad 
in white. In fact there is only one camel m this 
part of Northern China, and that is tlie camel which 
carries the baggage of the Russian General.’ 

‘You take diat message, my boy. I will get great 
credit for it in tlie States.’ 

So I took the message, and it was when handing the 
two messages in that a great and sudden fear over- 
took me. The soldier who received them was 
Strange to me and he took them w ith a great grin. 
I asked him if he was getting many and he said, 
‘Yes, lots and lots of them.’ 

‘Vou seem rather pleased about it,’ I said. 

.*Ye8,* he said. *Ii b funny.’ But he did not tell me 
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Hie thought came ; Supposing none of these iiiei« 
sages that I had been writing had really been fop^ 
warded at all. A single telegraph line would ill 
any case be congested by official messages. Apart 
from the messages sent in the interests of the troops, 
the Legations would be consulting every day widi 
their respective headquarters in Europe. Press 
messages would come last, and would probably not 
go at all. I hastened backto my mansion with my 
fear. The other man w'as still there and I told him 
what I thought. At first he was mchned to think 
I was talkmg nonsense, but later on he seemed to . 
come round to my view. We did not quite know 
what to do about it, till the tliought struck me that 
I should go back to Ticntsm and enquire at the 
cable office there whether my messages, or any 
messages, indeed, were bemg forwarded to news- 
papers. I dashed off to Bntish headquarters and 
wa^told that a convoy for Tientsin was leaving such 
and such a spot next da^. 1 could go wdth it if I 
liked. The convoy was to consist of missionary 
femihes that were being evacuated to Tientsin. 

I was not to return to Pekin. 
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BACK FROM THE FRONT 

The convoy was composed of fifty or sixty China 
carts and perhaps a hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred missionaries, men, women and children. The 
escort consisted of Indian cavalry, and the officer 
commanding it was a subaltern who evidently did 
not wish to leave Pekin, for he was very disgrunded, 
LuckOy, I had thought of getting a sort of permit to 
join this convoy or he would probably have not 
allowed me to do so. Anyway, off we started. I 
quite forget whether we were two days on the 
journey or whether we got down to Tungchow that 
same evening. It was a wearisome journey, very 
dusty, nobody had much to cat, and all the children 
were cross and tired. 

1 hate sitting or riding in these China carts. They 
arc very awkwardly balanced, and the driver has to 
sit on the shaft, with his legs dangling. Next time 
I have to ride in a China cart I will certainly have 
a pair of sdrrups made to ease my feet. The 
Chinese driver sits sideways on the shaft, a thing 
that the average European cannot do without run- 
the risk of falling under the wheels. 



Some of die missionaries seemedi qmte iqquI; 
j&rtable reclining anyhow inside the cart with 
baggage; but most of the men walked, like nus^ 

I had some conversation widi them and was sur* 

1 

prised to learn tliat most of diem were quite pie^ 
pared to go back to the mission stadons from which 
they had fled. They said diat die Climcse were 
accustomed to periodical fits of excitement; diat 
it was always knoi^n when such a period was 
coming, and one could then get out of the way. 
Certainly, they added, this Boxer business was a 
much more violent „tlmig than diey had andd* 
pated. Yet it would pass. Then they would 
go back and repair their mission dw'clhngs and 
start work again. Chinamen, they averred, were 
ordmanly good, honest, decent fellows, and they 
liked them, and the Chmamcn respected the 
missionanes m return. 

one point during the march, we had to climb 
a rather stiff bank ; a canakof some kmd had been cut 
across the road. Anyway, my cart upset. Three 
or four sowars of the escort who w'cre on the spot 
came forward to help me to put the cart right, 
signalling to the convoy to halt while this was being 
done. The officer in charge rode up to sec why the 
convoy had been delayed, and while the horse aiidl 
cart were being hfted up he told the sowars to $top‘ 
helping me. I said that without their help I coi]|3 



not ger die cart up. To this he replied: *That ^ 
^oW business. It is certainly not the business of the 
O»3ort to assist with the baggage of the people being 
convoyed.* Naturally, I thought this quite wrong 
and said so. Hot words passed, of which the upshot 
was that some of the missionaries and their servants, 
overhearing, came forw ard and did w'hat the sowars 
were forbidden to do. 

Later on there w’as another unpleasant passage. 
The convoy had halted for rest and refreshments 
and it happened that my cart was, at that moment, 
on a very aw'kw'ard slope and w’as again hable to 
upset. I tlicreforc drew it aside out of the Ime. The 
oi£cer came up again and asked me w’hat I meant by 
breaking the Ime. I pointed out that I could not have 
kept my place w ithout the risk of die cart upsettmg 
again. He said: ‘Go back to )our place.’ I said: 
*I won’t.’ It had to be left at that because the only 
diing tile officer could do would be to resort to 
violence. When the order came to march on,l got 
in my place agam, but I felt pretty certam that if I 
continued with the convoy there w ould possibly be 
trouble some day on the march and I would be left 
deserted somewdiere without an escort. I deter- 
mined that when w’c got to Tungchow I w'ould try 
Itnd get a passage on a junk down the river. There 
were certam to be inany craft of vanous kmds going 
«a|^ddown. 
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Xuck was waiting for me at Tongdbow, becatoe 
tibere I met a consular officer, named Jenkins, who 
had a biggish boat, and he was going down to 
Tientsin. He readily agreed to take me on board, 
especially when he learned that I could talk Hindu- 
stani. He had an escort of three sepoys, but he could 
not make himself understood by tlicni although he 
talked fluently enough to the Chmese crew. I left 
my horses and cart at Tungchovv, making a present 
of them to the Chinese owner of die house at which 
I stayed that night. Next moniing we were off. 

The Pci-ho is not very broad between Tientsin 
and Tungchow, and for most of the time we hugged 
either one bank or the other, so that it was quite 
possible to see what the country was like, and 
nearly the whole way down it was one enormous 
desolation. Somehow the shocking nature of the 
scenes that I had w’ioicsscd in Pckui did not seem to 
me so outrageous as the sight of the countryside 
laid w'aste. All this part iif China must have been 
densely populated, and I imagine that die homes of 
the people for miles around were on the banks of 
the river. After all, it w'as the river, and not the 
road up which the army had passed, which had for 
untold generations carried the traffic in that part of 
the world. 

All along the side of the river were the hulks of ■ 
Junks that had been burnt, and we were always 
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Immping up against vessels wliidb had been sunk# 
*1116 orops on each side were trampled down and in 
a hopeless condition. All the villages were mere 
skeletons of houses ; trees had been felled apparendy 
for no reason at all. It was particularly distressing to 
sec the number of cattle that had apparendy been 
wantonly killed ; at several points we saw the 
skinned carcases of pigs diat had been killed and 
half eaten. I dunk that a good deal of this destruc- 
tion was caused by Boxers and die Chinese soldiery 
that had been camped along bodi banks of the river. 
These people had been there for some weeks, appa- 
rendy believing diat the Allied attacks would come 
up the river. Then panic had seized them and they 
had fled. I do not know whether dicre w^as any 
severe fighting in this part. But I won’t stress this 
aspect of the jouniey. Most people to-day can ima- 
gine what It was like. There have been enough 
pictures of the horrors of war, and I do not sup^sc 
that fnghtfulncss in NortlvCliina was very different 
from the frightfulness die world saw later on in 
Europe. 

At every ten or twelve miles down die river, 
somedmes on this bank, and sometimes on the 
other, were small posts of soldiers. A good many 
of diesc, I found, were held by British troops. I 
'think that they were men of a regiment from Hong 
who were left behind because the re|;iment 
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pcmessed very Utde transport of its own. SoiltCH 
times people shouted at us h-om these posts to 
enquire who we were and why we were not show- 
ing a flag. Tliis question was asked so persistency 
that Jenkins decided that wc must hoist some kind oC 
a flag on the mast. Cloth was found somewhere, 
and presently we had a red, white and blue flag 
which we put up. The stripes were longitudmal, 
this making it hke no othci flag in the world. The 
morning after wc had put it up wc passed a launch 
coming up the river and crowded with French 
soldiers. A man, leaning over the stem, mockingly 
shouted from th(j^ laiuich, ‘What kind of flag is 
that ?’ 

To this Jenkins, who was in a bad temper that 
morning, replied, ‘That is the English tricolor, 
my lord. It has been seen often enough in France.* 

The two vessels had got some distance apart before 
the Frenchman found a voice, and then wc could not 
hear what he said. So the honours remamed with 
Jenkins. 

One night wc had an e.xpcricncc which was 
rather startlmg. It was getting dusk when wc went 
past a Japanese post. The Japanese kept on shouting 
somethmg at us, but neither of us could understand 
what they said. Then, to my surprise, one of the’ 
sepoys said tliat he knew what they were saying, and' 
I said,^‘How can you know ? You cannot speak the'. 
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I0p33iigc ofjapm.* He said that he knew becsniSt 
jbfi gathered what was being said Bom the signs 
inode by the Japancsc. 

*TcII us/ I said. 

*Thcy say tliat u c should not go any farther if we 
dedte to be alive in the morning.’ 

*Do they also say what there is to be frightened 
about ?* 

‘Yes. Mosquitoes.’ 

We smiled at this and \\ ent on. We were thinking 
that it w'as about time to halt for the night when w’e 
entered the mosquito belt. And we found that 
the sepoy was nght. Presently the air was full of 
mosquitoes, and really full, masses and masses of 
them. At first we tliought wx* would run the 
gauntlet, but finally we decided to halt for the night 
and camp on tlic bank after hghting fires, the smoke 
of which might keep the mosquitoes away. As the 
boat was close into the bank and the smoke of the 
fire which we lighted drifted over it, I thought I 
might as w'ell try and sleep on the boat as anyw-herc 
else, but Jenkins and the three sepoys dcaded to 
sleep as close to the fire as possible. The Cliinesc 
crew stayed on die boat. They seemed to be 
immune. 

Sleep must have come to me, for the next thing 
l^rcmcmbcr was a vague shouting from the bank 
then seeing the bank slipping away. The boat 
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adbift. The shouting was firom Jenkins and the 
sepoys, who were running along the bank. Jenkins, 
who spoke Chinese of course, was shouting to the* 
crew to steer the boat into the bank, but they would 
not. Then the sepoys began to fire at the boat. 
The Chinese on board became panic-stricken and 
sought refuge in the boat below the water line. 
However, I groped my way to the rudder and 
without being anything of a boatman I was able to 
steer the vessel into the bank, where Jenkins and the 
sepoys boarded her. The crew were hauled out 
and were ordered to take the boat back to the spot 
where the fires had been lit, to collect such posses- 
sions as had been abandoned there when the chase 
began. 

Whether one of the crew had slipped the knot 
which tied the boat to a tree or whether the knot 
had been badly made, it is impossible to say. Any- 
way the crew swore that they had notliing to do 
with the boat getting adcift. 

In the midst of this excitement we forgot all 
about the mosquitoes. Perhaps they were only 
active for a few hours, or perhaps wc were near the 
edge of the belt. I do not remember being troubled 
by them again. I often think of what would have 
been my fate had not Jenkins or one of the sepoys ' 
discovered what had happened. It seemed to me 
likely ^kat the Chinese crew, having once got clean . 
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Avi^y Jenldns and the escort, would have toss^ 
me overboard and then joined the many unattached 
exalt that were making use of the river. Most of 
ihc Chinese employed on the river by the troops 
and for the purposes of the war were impressed 
men. Numbers, as I know, were merely towns- 
people, seized for the occasion and made to work 
the boats. So tlic crew of tlus boat probably did 
not have any particular reason to love us. I think 
that the British paid the men they impressed, and the 
Americans ccrtamly did, but the others just as 
certainly did not. 

One morning, while vve w’erc dnftmg down the 
river, we heard a persistent calhng from the bank. 
A young Chinaman was callmg to us and following 
die boat, jenkms, after listenmg to him for a while, 
said to me: ‘That yoimg man certainly belongs to 
some very good family. He is speaking the purest 
Mandaruiese, and )ou nonce how expensively he is 
dressed.’ 

*What does he say ?’ 

*He is implormg us to take him on the boat, 
because he is afraid of being killed by Boxers or 
Allied troops.’ 

‘Why isn’t he afraid of being killed by us ?’ 

*Hc says that he knows we are Enghsh, and he has 
Credendds which ■will prove that he is friendly to 
lbs English.’ 



*1[1ieii why don't you take him on t>oa]rd ?’ 

‘Yes, I wiH/ said Jenkins, and he stopped the boat 
and the man came on board. He was very pale and 
fiightened. Over his silk garments he wore a 
richly embroidered robe, and he carried in one hand 
a bundle. After expressing his gratitude to Jenkins 
he went forw’ard and sat amongst the crew. He 
refused anything to eat, sa)'ing tliat he had recendy 
fed. But I think that some tragic scene which he 
must have wimessed had unhinged his mind. He 
kept muttering to himself. Then, suddenly, he 
drew liis cloak tightly over his head and jumped 
overboard. He did not come up again. It was a 
clear case of suiadc. The crew were on the point of 
opening his bundle when Jenkins ordered them to 
bring it to him. He opened it, and it was found to 
contain clothing. The costume was that of an 
average Chinaman, and with it were other garments 
which would ordinarily have only been worn by 
a coolie. The young m^i had evidendy provided 
himself with two disguises. 

We ran into Tientsin in die middle of one day, 
and Jenkins said that we would stop at a spot where 
1 could hire a boat or a cart to take me to some point , 
close to the Astor Hotel, which he thought would 
then be open. 

I have not mentioned my servant. I don't knOW 
whci^he was during the mosquito episode, but he, 
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liuggiiig a bundle ofliis own. 1 tMoIr 
^ifc got acart of some I^d into which I put whatever 
I had and my servant put his prcaous bundle. 
We went down to the Astor Hotel. Behold, it was 
Open, and very glad I was to get a bath and change 
into the one set of things that I had not yet worn. 
OBoy Number One, that is to say, the Chmese head 
Waiter of the hotel, told me that tlicrc w'as a barber's 
shop around the comer, .and for the first time for 
several w’ceks I emerged from the hotel as a respect- 
able looking individual. 

I enquired where the cable office was and found 
that to get to It would involve me m a journey 
which might occup) a few hours. So I put off the 
visit until the morrow. 

On the morrow I found that the office was not as 
fcr as I had been told. When I got to it I asked to 
see the manager and enquired about messages to 
Europe and India. Then, to my horror, 1 learned 
that not a single message from me had reached* the 
office. I had feared that this would be the case, 
as I explained before, but there w’as alw ays a hope, 
and now die last hope had gone. And w'orse was 
to ^follow', because, ^though my messages had not 
gone, there w'as a message for me from my editor 
in Calcutta which said that as the Legations had now 
been relieved there \<'as no purpose m my staying m 
Cjhiaa and that I was to return. Naturally, JdBtad 
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into this recall a kind of dismissal, at least Gcom 'vm-' 
correspondence ; but the order to return was quitt>‘ 
dear, and I went back to the hotel in a rather doleful^ 
mood. 

Suddenly a great thought struck me. Was it 
reaUy too late ? The cable office had refused to take 
any messages from me then, on the grounds that no 
arrangements had been made for C.O.D. messages, 
but from something that had been said I radber 
thought that tlie bulk of the other correspondents 
must be in the same predicament as myself; their 
messages from the field had probably like mine not 
got any farther, and, in any case, they would be held 
up at the cable office. 

My recall, I thought, might be a blessing in 
disguise. There w’as always the post. What if I 
sat down to write furiously a connected story of the 
rehef of the Legations and of what happened after- 
wards, and sent the whole thing off by post from 
various ports my ship called at ? Perliaps it would 
not be too late. I hurried to British headquarters 
first, to see what ships were leaving and how soon 
I could get a passage. My luck was in. I could go 
down to Taku in a steam launch that was leaving 
early next morning, and catch a transport that was 
due to sail on the day after. I went back to the 
hotel full of my idea and wo'rked out that if the 
trenactort sailed as arranged I should be in Shanghai 
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^ ten dr twelve days and &om there my story' 
would go to England by the Erst mail. 

My hopes were slighdy dashed that evening, 
because when I went back to the hotel I found four 
or five other correspondents there. They said to 
me that they were tired of staying in Pekm where 
there was nothing doing and tliat they were all ofif 
to Japan on a short hohday. I concluded imme- 
diately that they were not on a hohday, but they 
were going to cable their stones from Japan. The 
only solace I had was in tlic thought that they might 
find some difficulty in getting any cable office in 
Japan to accept long C.O D. messages. Besides, in 
those days long cables were almost unknown. 

So off I went next morning, and in due course got 
on my tninsport. There w as nearly an end of me 
at the last moment because when the boat I was in 
got alongside of the transport somebody called out 
*Throw us a rope.’ A rope was flung down and it 
was indicated to me that an^acuve person like itf^self 
should have no trouble in swarming up it. I did not 
like the job. However, I seized the rope and was 
preparing to put my weight upon it when it came 
away in my h.ind and I fell back mto the boat. 
Eucldly, tlierc w'as a bit of a swell at the time and the 
boat was rising w'lth it when I fell. Otherwise I 
would have come a* very bad cropper. But what 
imaybu to thuik of a man who throws a rope ^awn 

m 
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lywn end of it i^t ? After diis afiair, a proper rm 
ladder was sent do\Mi to me and I went up 
easily enough. Then followed my kit. iiiclu<£n|p 
a shapeless bundle which belonged to my servant* 
Lastly, my servant himself chm^d up. He did ttol 
like that rope ladder at all. 

For the next ten days or so I was extremely busyi 
I had to wnte in die one saloon die ship had, and my* 
work was interrupted from ame to time while llie 
table was being laid for meab. I believe diat but 
for those mtemipuons I would have been wridng 
steadily all the d.iy and half the night. Howevear* 
the task was finished before the sliip arnved at 
Shanghai, and she did not stay dierc more tjian two 
hours, and I had just time to post my packet to the 
Daily Telt’j^rapli, A copy, of course, of what 1 
wrote, I kept for the Indian newspapers. But as WC 
were going straight on to Calcutta it was not 
necessary to post it. 

Now I must relate a strange ps)thic experience I 
had on the ship. I call it psychic because 1 do not 
know how' else to desenbe it. On two succesnve 
nights I lived again two days diat had passed, that II 
to say all the events that had taken place at the battlls 
of Pcitsang passed before me so absolutely vivkl^ 
that I felt that I was really cxpcrietidng them agsil| 
raMk%(br the first time. The other event itlateil id 


tKe boat r wai in hiH 

pitm & h0§qaito place and I was left at die mcwf 
^ dbe Chinese crew. I w'ould like you to under- 
llatid chat it is hardly possible to use the word dream 
in connection widi what I felt and saw and thought. 
The things were really, so it seemed to me, happen- ' 
hl^ again, though while they were happening I was 
not aware that they had happened bctorc, nor did I 
know what was going t<s happen next in a senes of 
events. In both cases, when 1 woke up I stared about 
In surprise || finding ins seif in a bunk m a steamer, 
instead of being, in the one case lying in a field of 
com, and in the tether in the well of a small boat. 

People often speak of 'liMiig again in the past.* 
Do they mean just the memories of events that they 
had cxpcncnccd, mcmoncs io vague that they have 
liardly any connection with i>nc another ? That is 
what I understand the expression to mean. But 
dicsc two days I have menuoned did not appear in 
any vague or disconnected maflkier, nor wdfe the 
people who appeared sliadowy and unreal. In every 
particular what the br,un cells projected were events 
a$ they' had actually taken place. For days and days 
afterwards I carried these two dreams about with 
me just as 1 would have earned actual events. In 
ftet, I remember diem all the more clearly because 
iImii dfeants were Sut a repetioon of what had 
ife m i By taken pbce. 
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^rtm part of my story shodl^, in tiie natui^ eotni^ 
end lmc» but I was alway's one for pointiiig motyfi^ 
and laying dow'n die law. This habit has sometinsei* 
made me unpopular, because no one likes dictators. 
But I cannot help myself. And the law I want to lay 
down is something hke this : that no one should 
allow a great experience to pass without trying to 
draw some lessons from it. The lcss<'n I was 
prepared to draw from what I saw of this Cditna war 
was nothing concerned with my own conduct of 
adairs, but with the conduct of war. I saw right 
oif that the fint thing that people who wish to 
conduct a war should study is that of transport. 
They must have means of moving troops and 
supplies about. Now it hap|Kncd tliat die only 
troops who had any kind of transport vsorth talking 
about were die Indian iroisps. 1 hey had mules for 
their first-hne transport and ft^r ilicir second-line 
transport. Besides these mules, which were attached 
to i^'h unit, there were whole mule corps with 
several hundred animals m each, and these carried 
baggage and supplies. The Indian trtiops were 
always being held back because the odiers were, 
unable to keep up. There was a British regiment 
with die Briush troops, hut it had no transport at a0» 
as far as 1 could sec. The odiers seemed to tkcpewl 
on what they could conscript wd on boats on ihtf 
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Hiat one lesson that I carried away wills me. 
ttieie was one other, which was so novel and strange 
Hiat when I mentioned it to other people they urged 
me never to mention such a thing again, particularly 
to regular officers, because I wtmid be set down as a 
fool. And \ ct u hat I saw as s*>incthing that was 
actually accepted as sound tactics in vsarfare by the 
Amencaii trcnips. It may be remembered iliat when 
describing the march up*to Pekin I said that at one 
point during the night I and two other corre- 
tpondents were stopped by a party of American 
infantry who said that tliey iud mistaken us for 
Tartar cavalry Nv'te the method adopted by these 
American soldiers. In die Briush army textbooks 
of those days there was tsnly one method of inccang 
cavaliy. That was by fixing basoncts and bunching 
together in groups. These Americans did nothing 

of the kind, 1 hcv extended into intervals of three 

* 

or four paces per man and each man lay ^svn. 
That w to sav, that if it Iwd been necessary' every 
man would have been able to shexot at any cavalry 
approaching, sshereas. by fixing bayonets and 
grouping together, ride fire becomes ditficult and 
almost impcsssible. The great point is to bring 
enemy horse and man down before they can get at 
yoti. 

Litfier on I was to draw other conclustons about 
llli«» |attku]arly about the use of cbe baytmet, buT 



kt ^hat time my dbouglits were not dmandl i^i|| 
not mention here the argument that was slowiy 
shaping itself in my mind. 

What happened when 1 got back again ? What 
did the papers which had employed me say ? WeU» 
they pnnted wlut I gave them and I had no wordi 
€rom any one of tlicm to say that they were dis- 
satisfied. I can add tins, that while people like 
editors were neither pleased nor displeased, there 
were otlicrs who read what 1 had written and 
apparently found it g<.x>d. They alvo remembered 
it against a time when 1 wanted to go war-corre- 
sponding again. And i did draw a moral for mysdl^ 
but it was not till later that I apprcaated it. I will 
tcU it to yf»u here now. 

If you arc reporting anything for a newspaper 
and if another man sliould get ahead of you, do not 
be dismayed ; follow up the story with fuller detail; 
put everything you have mto it and you will find 
that you arc forgiven for allowing yourself to bc 
overtaken. 

My next adventure in war was to bc even raore^ 
romantic than this Pekin busmess. It was in a wild 
and bitter country, full of imgic and mystery, andl^ 
the fighting was to be of an even stranger amJ wiUeC, 
diaracter. For it fell to my lot. to go with Yottllg** 
husband to Lhasa. Now read on, please. 
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h the summer of 1903, there were persistent 
rumours m the bazaars \h India that the CJovem- 
snent of India intended to invade 1 ibct and annex 
it. The Govcniment of India denied all suth inten- 
tions, but the re|\)rts a>ntinucd persistently. I 

leinembcr that one dav I went into Northern 

» 

Calcutta t(s cm|uire from residents of a small Tibetan 
oolony estabhslicd there what thev knew of such 
reports. Ihcir answer was rather astonishing, 
hocausc tliey said that so far from the (jovemment 
of India invading and annexing 1 diet diere was 
every possibihty of the (nwcnimcm of Tibet 
invading and annexing India. This statement was 
made to me quite scfu>mly, but my informant 
added something whnh made me cogitate. It was 
lO the effect that if 1‘ibct had no such mtention as 
Itated, why was the Indian Government makmg all 
Ijjnds of defemive preparanom m Siklum. The 
added that ^rc wercioldicn at work on 
! IQadi in Siklum and he had had a letter from a 
; in Tibet who said that all the mbbitanii 6f 



libe piDvitice of U had been warned by the acAoi^ 
ties in Lhasa to be prqparcd for war. On thtt I wal 
able to induce my editor to send me to Sikhim to setis 
for m>’sclf whether anything unusual was happen* 
ing, though I must say that this permission was only 
obtained after we had had a letter from a planter in 
Dageeling to say that something w^as certainly afoot; 
So off* I went. 

When 1 got to Silliguri ‘1 wondered how it could 
be maintained that nothing was afwt. Huts were 
being prepared and convoys and provisions were 
moving up the big Himalay.in nud. i also heard 
people talk of a general paying a visit i>f inspection. 
Now SiUiguri was not a military statum of any 
kind ; at that time it was merely the terminus of tlw 
broad-gauge railway. What would a general be 
inspccung there ? Tea-gardens ? 

After some difficulty I managed to hire a pony 
and rode up the road, and I suppisc it was about 
twelve or thirteen miles vp tiiat I met my first party 
of troops. They were Sikh Pioneers, and tliey told 
me that a whole battalion w*as engaged along some 
twenty or thirty miles of the road, improving it* 
I did not think it necessary to get any further 
information, but I do remember tliat w'hcn 1 made 
an enquiry at Fort William I was told very poHcdy 
that there was no reason why mx>ps whose butiii(ef|l< 
WB road making should not be kept in traitihl|^ 
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Joialdtig roads. Asfi>r tlieGcfierai*stoi]roriii^eo» 
lion, what the General had gone to Silliguri for was 
to take pan in a tiger shoot. However, I was 
satisfied in my mind that something was brewing, 
and 1 never ceased from bothenng my paper to do 
its best to allow me to go as a coiTcspt)ndcnt in the 
war I knew was pending. 

The paper was not vers' kern about it, but later, 
when the (lisvcrnmcnt *of India could no longer 
disguise the fact that relations with Tibet were very 
drained and that an expcditum might cross the 
finonticr, 1 fsund a jxswcrful suppesner in Reuter’s 
very able representative in India. He is now Sir 
JEdward Buck. He arranged that I should go for 
Reuter, whether my paper, the dimufj. per- 
mitted It or not. It ap{Kais that Rsth he and certain 
officers in Simla had read those artulcs about the w*ar 
in China which 1 had written and were satisfied diat 
I could be entrusted with the jt>b that w as now open 
to me. 

Tlius it came about that one morning early m the 
winter of ii> 03 - 4 , I found mysclt m a railway- 
carriage bound ft>r Silligun. I had to take a good 
deal of kit with me because of the cold that I knew 
"we had to face. All this kit was neatly packed, and 
1 had upon each package a label with my name on 
ltd on^r w’hich I placed the word ‘Reuter.’ I don’t 
c|jllhie know why, but it seemed good to me then. 



^piOPe was ano&er man k ke compaitnitiitl liW 
^ and iie eyed these labels widi an interest tw 
seemed unusual. 

Some people will never talk to strangers. I* 
ailwap do. b^usc I find that strangers talk to me 
more readily than other people who have found me 
out. And so quite soon this stranger and I were 
talking amicably together. He told me that he was 
going up to Dai]ccling ind tliat his name was 
Candler. He had travelled very extensively, I 
kund, all over India and the East. Tlien suddenly 
be asked me, pointmg to the bbeb on my kit, 
whether I was going up to the war. I was very 
pleased to tell him that I was. I le questioned me as 
to what plans I had for getting to the headquarters of 
the Bnosh force which had already established icsdif 
m die Chumbi Valley on die furdicr side of the 
Himalayas. I told him I thought the army would 
provide transport for my kit, u hilc I hoped to be 
able to purchase a pony et Silligun. After that, 1 
said, there was nothing more to be done. I bad 
simply to ride on &om post to post till I reached my 
desdnadon. 

Candler was evidendy pleased to have all thb 
kfbrmadon as to my intended doings, and t 
wondered w'hy. It was only later on that I learned 
that be was going up as correspondent foi ^ 
Mail, 
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we anive^ at Silligtiil 

HQ&IM ^ dunbs die lidl 

m Bageeling, and I got out my kit and went iso 
ptecview the officer in durge of the camp that had 
|beeii established by the raUwayMunon. He gave me 
a, shock, for, although he said he was gbd to see me, 
lie had no authority to provide me w ith any trans- 
port and could not do so. if i wanted my kit 
earned up to Chumbi I 'would liavc to make my 


own arraiigenients. My next step w as to find out 
who the local civil authonty was. 1 found him. 


He was an Indian. On my asking him vs hcilicr he 
could help me in any way to buy animals he replied 
that he w-as sorry but he could not. I never thought 
at the time id* showing him die correspondents pass 
ihatl had, but It struck me afterwards tlut he had 


been warned numdis before not to encourage any 
newspaper men to get infornuuon. 

Back I went to the raihvay-siauon, and there 1 
found one or two people, railway men, wSb did 
their best to help me. 1 was not able to buy any 
lailiinals, but 1 got five hefty* hillnicn who were 
prepared to carry mv baggage to Chumbi. Late in 
'^a^oon a man came ^ong who »:}ld me a 

S tt Bhuda pony, which served me w‘ell and gai- 
ly all through the campaign. 1 had brought with 
AjMohasnniedan body-servant and a man who 
Jo he employed as a l^d of ordaly. He was an 
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l]c-«c^^ier. Aho f ^imc! a lyce, a fidiar ’mail, vfIM 
was willing to come along. 

So thexe A^'as quite a httlc troop of us next moc!iii3|;, 
ready to start off on die adventure. 1 think it was. 
just before we went diat a man at tlic railu ay-statioil 
told me that this Candler, to whom i had bceil 
talking, was the Dat!y Mml man. Tlien the idea took 
hold of me that I must at .ill costs get into ChumH 
before him. He had gone iip to Darjeeling, it is triie, 
but at Dagecling he would be able to get all the 
pomes and ammals he wanted, whereas I, with my 
porters marching pauifully up the r«ud. would 
probably be many dasTi behind him in gettuig to 
Chumbi. I told my Mohammedan servant that he 
and the others were to follow* as hard as the\ could, 
but I would ride on. 

This w’as a pretty mad proptssition, for, muid you, 
the journey m front <»f us was not a one-day maxdi 
but involved die crossing of the whole Himalayan 
chainr On the pony, if 1 wanted to hurry, 1 could 
not carry* any bedding and would have u> depend mt 
the kindness of the officers at die camps where I 
stayed for shelter and everything. But 1 Mras 
leddcss and did not care, and it struck me that the 
one thing 1 had to do was to beat Candler and not, 
allow the Daily Mail to get ahead of me m news IMt 
anything else. 

As 1 cantered gady along that morning wM. 
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KiStiel'ipe ^ at tivolae I was ItidedlJ 

diat 1 had come to a dcdsion which wotild^ 
^tnahle me to be the first correspondent into die 
^Iradley. But I had not reckoned wiiii the fact that if 
rfhad a mad idea, Candier was aho wild and reckless. 
I learned later on that he did aaualiy start from 
^DaijecUng on the aftennnm of the very day that he 
had left me. I'hinking himself pretty well ahead 
he did not worry until lie got down to the Tcesia 
bridge. There he met s^sme tr»x>p$ and learned 
iiom them tlut he was the first man representing a 
oesvspaper to come along. He thereupon hurried 
on again as fast as he could. 

Know'ing nothuig i»f C'andler’s movements, 1 
rode along vers* steadilv, and my pi>ny, as 1 have 
said* W'as a very stout one. In my excitement, I 
hardly nssuted the time or the miles that passed. It 
was already gnswing dark when I th»)ught 1 would 
do yet another stage of twelve miles to Rungpo, 
hut my lu>rse w as lu'w getting ured, and th<f night 
had become pits h dark Ixrforc I had gone more than 
half way. There w as no place to stop at. 

These Himalayan roads arc not protected in any 
'way, and it was rather alarming nding along the 
edi^ of precipices in the dark. But tlicrc was 
nodltng for it hut to cssntinue. I dunk it must have 
,beeii«abouc eleven hclock when I was aware that 
!#e were coming to an encampment of some kind. 
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Thcfe were a lew people about sdl]» and a sepoy taiS 
that he would show me where the sahibs were, Theto 
W'cre two or three officers in the dak bungalow, and 
luckily tor rue they were up playing cards or some- 
thing. They vs ere aina/ev! when they heard that 1 
had come, m one dav, all the vs ay fVt'm Silhguri, and 
were still further ama/ed vv hen I said that 1 was going 
on at SIX next morning. However, they found 
blankets tor me and a lx*d and f 'I'd and drink. 

Though I c\|Hxted tv> be \crv tired and st>re next 
moniing. I v\as lu-'t. and lode on blithely enough, 
feeling certain rusw th.it I had got ahead ivf C'andlcr, 
That dav I do not think i did more th-in twelve 
miles. Something vlelavcd me. I forget now exactly 
what It was But the tlnrd dav 1 was received, 

I think It was at Sindomhin. bv an officer who 
seemed ti' expect me, for I found that a tent was 
prepared and a mc.il reads and .ill kinds of things. 
When I encjuiied whv he expected me he said tliat 
he had received a message from he.idcjuaricrs at 
Chumbi t4) the effect that I vs as coming up and that 
I was to be provided with ir.insj>oit iff wanted it. 
He was asu'nished to learn that ! was several days 
ahead of my transjx>rt. He pointed out that the 
cold would be much more intense as I got highet ' 
and higher and he thought that I should stay at the 
post till my kit came up. I could not agree to this, 
but still being certain that I was ahead of Candier 
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^ not ]>tish on citat day. Instead, I spent it writing 
one a long message to Reuter and to the Indian 
papers to which I had bceti accredited. 

Next morning, called to a breakfast before I 
Started off again, iny host told me with a smile that 
it was not necessary for me to continue the race 
because Candler had passed tlirough that post two 
nights before. Ihis wonderful nun had ridden 
down fr<jm Darjeeling a«ui had followed the road 
past Rungj'H) and the ivthcr p»*sis I have mcniit^ncd, 
apparently at a great sjHcd in tlic dark on a special 
pony he had purchased m Darjeeling. I might add 
that he slept only a tew hours at Sindoiu hin and had 
continued next morning and had actuallv got into 
Chumbi in two days. It was a remarkable piece of 
horsemanship and, ot csmrse, put my cHort quite 
into the shade. 

Being beaten in the race, 1 thought I need not 
hurry any more, but still I did about two stages a 
day, still wuliinit any kit. J arrived at Chumbi late 
one night and was given a tent and s<unc blankets 
and things by the ^'th (Iurkh.is. Candler, they told 
me, had been there for four da\s. and I had to agree 
Widt them that as a corrcspoiidem he had given me 
a good beating. 

And yet as it runicd our Candler got no credit 
fibni the Ditily Ahid for his feat. The reason was 
there was no news at all at Chumbi. or if there was, 
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we were not allowed to get it. In fact, it was f wlio 
got whatever credit attached to newspaper corre- 
spondents from Til->ct in tliose early dap. To 
begin with, during the numiing ot the day on wliicfa ; 
1 left Calcutta. I had written a complete statement of 
the reasons why it was necessary to send a Mission to 
Lhasa. Again, at SiHiguri I had written another 
article describing the elaborate transpi^rt arrange- 
ments that had bsxn made f supplying the ir<x>p$. 

I had even done a third article at Sindonchin in 
which I described the tremcndi'us nature of the 
scenery i>n the road. V^’hen I reached Chumbi, 
though there was no news, I was still .able to write a 
column t^r two enlarging on the tormidable nature 
of the hills and other obstacles th.ic lud to Ik nego- 
tiated by trsH'ps attempting to enter I ibet. Candler 
had not written a single artule or vent .my messages 
of any kind, .ind he was put out when, on meeting 
him, I told him what I had done, lie h.id been 
ratljcr c.xultmg over me hut now he exulted no 
more. 

Since those days Sikhim has been written alxDUt A 
great deal. All the Lvcrcsi fxjKditions have 
travelled the route bv which the Mission went. And 
yet I feel inclined to point out th.it quite as extra- 
ordinary as the changes in the conunirs of the htUs, 
and in their geological formatJc>ns. is the variety of 
the vegetation. Down below, at the foot of die hills* 
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tlieKvegetation is tropical. Indeed, the jungle is so 
thick Uiat people warning to get through it have 
literally to hew ihctr way. I Jigher up, the trees do 
not grow so thickly, hut we have giants. Then 
there is a Ih:Ii dssart oak and pine which is suc- 
ceeded hy tirs. rhen suddenly the green stops. 
There is lu'thing. 

At a plate t ailed ( in.iihong there it a s^.^rt ol stark 
volcanic fink, aiul lo'in there «»n i.’ the top t>f the 
Jelap I*.iss inic passes tluough svcticrv wlnth makes 
one Ischeve that one is n<' longer t'n earth hut i^n the 
moon. I'% er\ thing is s^ > h.uJ and h.uc. Mien trom 
the top ts{ ii\c pass otic looks dossil upon serried 
rows of gteantic tirs. stretching tar .iv. av on each 
side; very giocuny .uui iinpressisc thev k‘ok, r.iiik t>n 
rank. I rememher thinking to nr. s<!t as 1 ltH>ked on 
those sliti and ioncK gnints that there must he stsnic 
nugnitueni shtH>iing in this part the world. 
Lower dv'wn, when we got to Vatung and Cduimhi, 
the scene Ivvame cpuite plcas-uii ag.un. I l^r« were 
no Hsswers at that tunc id the year, but there were 
many signs ot cultjvatu>n and sd a genile clinutc, 
ratlicr English. 

But whenever there is war sui there arc always 
some people who will ciK|uirc why it is on. In this 
Tibet business w hat dul we w ant to fight each other 
for? Usually. the catises of war arc always so remote 
that L lor one, would like to take them for granted 

' ' .He-., 
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and so sit down to enjoy the fighting without 
bothering my head about die reasons for it. Still, 
I suppose I had better answer die questions that arc 
likely to be asked. 

The trouble, I think, arose originally over the tea 
trade in Tibet. The sale of tea in Tibet w'as a 
monopoly of one or two powerful priestly fami- 
lies. These people got all their tea from China. 
They objected strongly to a green tea that was 
being manufactured in India and was passing into 
Tibet. In 1889 they attempted to prevent this 
trade by advancing into Sikhim itscit and building 
a wall across the road on our side of the Jclap Pass. 
This, of course, was a violation of British territory. 
A British force was sent up, and the Tibetans were 
sent flying headlong. They were so surprised that 
diey immediately signed a treaty which permitted 
the entrance of Indian tea into Tibet. But by 1902, 
they had forgotten all about what had happened in 
1889, jr nearly forgotten. They built another w'aU 
to stop traffic, but it was on their own side of the 
countT)'. Anyw'ay, the trade in tea was stopped, in 
defiance of the treaty they had signed. 

Then another cause of quarrel was the activity of a 
Mongol who called himself Dorjieff, that is to say 
*The Thunderbolt.’ Tliis man was undoubtedly in 
the pay of Russia, and he rose very high in the 
estimate of the Dalai Lama and his Council because 
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he had the gift of disintegrating himself, that is to 
say, he could in a moment dissolve himself into 
nodxing and project himself thousands of miles to 
some place where he appeared in the solid flesh 
again. He would be talking to the Dalai Lama one 
day; then, when the Dalai Lama wanted to see him 
on the next day, he could not be found. On the 
third day he winild appear again and tell the aston- 
ished Tibetans that he had been to St. Petersburg in 
order to interview the I'sar. Whether a man of 
such abihtv as the Dalai Lama believed this nonsense 
or not, this Dorjietl certainly did w hat he liked with 
the Tibetan Ciovernment, which passed all kinds of 
regulations permitting free trade with Russia while 
severe penalties were imposed c'li those who pur- 
chased British goods. 

These proceedings were viewed with great dis- 
favour bv Lc>rd C'urzon, who sent a letter to the 
Dalai Lama piiUesnng and adding that the trade 
agreement must be observ^'d and the walh»btult at 
Yatung pulled down. But months passed before 
any frontier otficial could be induced to receive any 
letter from the CJovernment of India to be for- 
warded tc) Lhasa. I inally, a letter did reach the 
Dalai Lama. 1 le returned it with the seal unbroken. 

Here then in a few crisp sentences is w hat w.is the 
British case against Tibet. It seems to me to be a 
fairly good one. We could hardly allow' Russia 
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to establish herself on the eastern glads of the 
Himalayas as she had done on the western. If we had 
taken no steps at all, matters would have gone from 
bad to worse and the Tibct,ins would probably have 
received Russian help in the way of arms and 
munitions. So Lord Curzon decided to send a 
Mission'to Tibet which was to proceed to Lhasa and 
settle definitely whcilier Russian-influenced Tibet 
could be made to see reason. 

When I got to Chumbi the rumours were that the 
Mission would certainly ni>t be allowed to get to 
Lhasa without opposition, and so everybody was 
hoping there would be a tussle or two amongst the 
high hills. The hills were higii enough when it did 
come to fighting, and the Tibetan soldiery, with 
their prong-guns, leather c.innon, bows and arrows, 
shngs, and really formidable rotk-traps, were 
disconcerting enough. 

I spent two or three peaceful months in the 
Chumo' Valley. As I have said before, there was 
nothing doing in die way of news or news-writing 
w'hen Candler and I arrived in the valley. Later on 
another correspondent arrived in the jicrson of 
Perceval Landon of The Times, a most remarkable 
and gifted person. We were not allowed, at first, to 
travel beyond the Chumbi Valley. Later on, 
permission was given us to go to Fort Phari, which I, 
at any rate, then thought was the extreme point at 
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which our troops had established themselves. As a 
matter of fact, when I made use of the permission to 
go to Phari 1 found that the Mission and some of its 
escort had established themsedves at Tuna, fifteen 
mOcs farther on. But we were not allowed to go to 
Tuna till that final moment when it was decided to 
push on to Lhasa, 

So 1 spent my days scribbling a little, and for the 
rest observing the fauna ‘and flora of the countr)'. 
Also I found the inhabitants of die Chumbi Valley 
and their customs and habits very interesting. I had 
a rifle and a shotgun with me and would have 
dcarlv loved to break awav for a few davs into the 

4 * * 

hills on cither side of the vallcv, but such excursions 

* 

were forbidden. On the one side were the wild 
marches of Bhutan ; the attitude sT the jvople of 
Bhutan was, at that time, uncertain; on the other 
side were Tibetans, who, though to all appearances 
very friendly, would naturally resent our presence. 
So my c.xtursions were resgricted. Stiif.ig^tftic way 
or another, i learned a good deal. I suppose I could 

write a book now' about the Chumbi Valiev. 

* 

I messed, for the most part, with the 8th Gurkhas, 
and I look back on die days I spent at Chumbi with 
this fine regiment with great pleasure. I learned 
much about Gurklias then. They are people every- 
body admires, but 1 did not know until I got to 
Chumbi how magnificent arc dicir characteristics. 
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Tlicir loyalty to their officers is a most amazing 
thing; as to their courage, tlie whole world has 
learned to admire it. But what I like most about 
them is their cheerfulness, even at times of acute 
discomfort. The Gurkha is always smiling. In 
spite of their small stature they have the courage of 
vikings. An American h.is summed them up very 
well in a phrase that is now familiar in another sense 
in dubbing them ‘pocket'battleships.’ 

The other troops cimiprising the escort at that 
time consisted of two reiriments of Sikh Pioneers, 
the 23rd and the 32nd. I'he rank and file of these 
regiments consisted of a special caste of Sikhs called 
Mazbis, who were enlisted because they were very 
good with spade and pickaxe and shovel. They 
w'crc certainly a hardy lot. There is nothing troops 
hate so much as fatigues; they do not want to make 
roads, and a spade is abhorrent to them, but these 
Mazbis went at it hard all day, and mind you, they 
W'crc fighting men too, Their hard labour with 
digging and picking implements was not allowed to 
interfere with their training as soldiers. Once when 
looking back over some files of a newspaper I found 
a letter to the editor from an officer who w'as in 
Abyssinia at the time of our Abyssinian war, and he 
had noticed there the valuable nature of the work 
done by the Indian pioneer regiments with the 
troops. He added that, in his opinion, all troopi 
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should be trained as pioneers. That letter did not 
fall on fertile soil, and to-day I think 1 am right in 
saying there are no pioneer battahons at all in the 
British or Indian armies. Which is a pity. 

I wish I had seen more of these pumeers in 
the Chumbi Valley. Later, ot course, \shen the 
fighting began there was not much time to make the 
acquaintance of an) body. The memories ot spring 
in the Chumbi Valiev arc very pleasant. There were 
English flowers everywhere. I remember particu- 
larly masses of wild roses and how the Tibetans 
devoured the bKwsoms and the fruit also. 1 re- 
marked about this to a medical ofliccr, who stared at 
me in surprise. He said; ‘Dtm't nihi know that 
roses bcK'iig to the .same famiK as apples and 
plums ? \>t'hy slu'uldii’t the blossom and the fruit 
be eaten, and the leaves too ?’ 'I o this I had rusthing 
to say: 1 was too cowed by superior knowledge 
even to raise a sceptical v\ ebrow. 

One day, determined to .send the rcadcf* of the 
newspapers which were emplo)ing me something 
to show' that I was still alive, 1 wrote a somewhat 
romantic and fanciful account of the adventures of a 
handful of rrenchmen who had worked their way 
from Chandernagore through Northern Bengal into 
Sikhim and thence up to Phan. These were the 
people, I said, w ho built Fort Phari. This fort is not 
so very Eastern or Mongolian in appearance. If you 
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put it dox^Ti anywhere in Europe people W'ould say 
it was built in the Middle Ages, or perhaps a bit 
earlier, during the Crusades. This story I presented 
to the Press censor, who was a political ofheer, not a 
soldier. He wouldn’t have it at all. I said that the 
thing was obviously an ertort ot the iinagination, 
and putting it in the papers could not pc>sMbly have 
any efiect upon the purpose the Mission. But it 
was no good, and so the artkle was lost ti' posterity. 
Much of niv etther writings were cut aKnit, too, 
though they had nothing to do with the tnuips or 
any fighting that was pending. A war correspon- 
dent has his private trembles as well as the big ones 
he IS supposed to record. 

Candler, I think, had a goesd time. He was very 
popular with cverybe>sly and travelled up and down 
the line niakintr friends evers where. Landoii w*as 
busy with a big btiok he contemplated. Then, one 
day an officer on the staff of (ieneral .Macdonald 
told n>i^: *We are off in a few days, but be silent 
about it. It a sinele word comes out vou will not 
be allowed any transport, nor will any other corre- 
spondent.’ So I kept t|uiet. The very ne.xt day the 
president of the Gurkha mess told me and one or 
two others, who had been living with the Ciurkhas, 
that he w'as afraid the time had come when we would 
have to make our own arrangements about mess-* 
ing, because w'c w'ould be off shortly and transport 
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would be severely cut down. But not a word 
was to be said. On the third day a transport officer 
told me that I was to have two mules all to myself 
on Monday morning, but if I breathed a word 
about it I w(Hild get no mules at all. And so it went 
on. Tver) body was sw(>rn to secrecy, and ever)'- 
body did his best to make the matter public. Of 
course, the night beftsre we marched there was no 
use in pretending that <snc^ did not know. 

I gave my house away to a veterinary officer. A 
house in I’lbet. l or lu't only did I have a house, but 
I had built It nusclt and 1 named it ‘The Emerald 
Bower.’ A servant beK>nging to the political officer 
said to me c>ne day that it was quite possible to get 
Tibet.ins up from the nearest village to build me a 
stone hut. They wvsuld do it very cheaply. There 
would be trouble about a roof, but they would 
bring down some fir branches from the lulls and lay 
them across, and put sv'ine mud on them. This man 
even brought me a cc*ntr.;ctor who sajjJLb^ wtsuld 
build me a hut for the modest sum of ten rupees. 
And the thing was done to the asumishment of 
everybody. 'W'hy other officers never thought of 
having huts built for themselves, I don’t know. But 
let it pass. We are moving on now. 

The first day w e marched to a place called Gautsa, 
a narrow place in the middle of a valley. The wood- 
linc ended here. The second day we went to Dauta, 
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the place where the frozen waterfall is. Yes, there 
is a waterfall there wliicli remains frozen all through 
the year. Dauta is one of the coldest places on 
earth. The troops in their tents spent a very miser- 
able night there, and everyone was glad to get out. 
The next day we reached Fort Phari. All tliis 
country' was not new to me because I had moved up 
and down freely before, but I must tell you about 
Fort Phari. Though Dauta may be a cold place, 
Phari is notorious as being the most miserable place 
on the face of the earth. 

The fort is located in the middle of a large plain 
ten or twelve miles across, and this plain is continu- 
ally swept by high winds, blowing down from that 
tremendous mountain Chomolhan. This wind is 
so bitter that notliing grows on the plain. There is a 
saying amongst the Tibetans, ‘When nee grow’S at 
Fort Phari.’ One of our political officers took up 
some paddy and tried to grow it at Phan under some 
careful* Ajp^rvision, but nothing came of it as far as 1 
know'. 

A strange thing happened at Fort Phari. When 
our troops first occupied it it was not known 
W'hethcr the Tibetans w'ould resist or not, and the 
troops advanced across the plain in very open order. 
A Gurkha thought he saw an enemy and put up his 
rifle and pressed the trigger. No report followed. 
This face was shouted down the line and other 
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Gurkius raised their rifles. Tlie same thing: the 
cartridges would not go off. 

There is, of course, much belief all over the 
Himalayas in the power of Tibetan magicians, and 
here seemed proof of that jsower. Luckily, before 
any kind of a panic spread, an ofliccr, who was 
coming up behind with a shotgun, thought he 
would have a shot at some pigeons. His gun was a 
hammer gun and when* he pulled the trigger he 
found the hammer descending very, very slowly on 
the nipple c>f the gun. I le sinsn realised that this was 
due to the fact that the <m 1 in the eun had frozen 

i. 

hard. Then, when he was told that the rifles of the 
men in front wi>uld not go ofl, he was able to ndc 
up fast himself and ofler an explanation. Luckily, 
the Tibetans in Phan did not attempt to resist the 
troops, and that very afternoon the order w'as 
given that the rifles were to be carefully cleaned, all 
oil w’lpetl off them, and on no account must oil be 
used again. _ 

But diougli Phari itself is desolate and windsw'cpt, 
that great mountain of Chomolhari is the most 
fascinating object, calling upon everyone to explore 
it. Many Luropean travellers since those days liavc 
been round the base of the mountain and several 
have ascended part of it. One has even got to the 
top. They say th.a^ on the farther side there is a 
series of lovely lakes, which seem to descend in 
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succession right down to Bhutan. But there was not 
time then for exploration. 

The force marched on to Tuna, over still com- 
paratively level country. Tuna is a little village at 
the head of the pass of that name, and here we found 
the headquarters of the Mission and a small escort. 
Tuna is as miserable a place as Phari. It was colder 

than ever, and the wind moaned inccssantlv. The 

* 

Pass is located at the highest point of the road over 
the Himalayas, marking the watershed ot that range 
of mountains. It was known that the Tibci.ins had 
established themselves a lew miles on the other side 
of the pass at a spot called Guru. 

We spent a few days at Tuna, and I remember 
going out one day with the Cieneral and his stalf to 
have a look at the Tibetan position. There was a 
spot from which one could plainly sec die Tibetan 
tents. The General had a big telescope on a stand 
and he and the staff had a thorough inspection. 
Then began a staff tall^. I was listening to this 
rather eagerly, but presently the General saw me 
and I heard him say to a staff officer, ‘Tell Newman 
to withdraw out of earshot.’ After that I always 
kept clear of the General and his staff , never know- 
ing when I might not be told to withdraw. 

There was a delay of a few days at Tuna. Messages 
were being exchanged between the Tibetans and 
ourselves. Their purport was always the same* 
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We said, We have orders to go on to Lhasa and 
there negotiate a treaty with the Dalai Lama. We 
pray you witlidraw from the road and let us pass. 
We have no desire to shed any blood. Indeed we 
have the strictest orders not to do so. But we have 
also orders to go to Lhasa and those orders we 
intend to obev.’ 

4 

The Tibetans always replied in the same way: 
‘Strangely enough we haVe strict orders not to shed 
blood. Vt’c arc Buddhists and the shedding of blood 
is abhorrent unto us. But we also have orders not to 
let you pass and th<wc orders we intend to obey.* 

Obviously this kind of interchange could not go 
on for ever, and after a week or ten days of it a 
message was sent to the I'lbetans sasing that the 
troops were advancing the next morning and please 

to clear out of the wav. To this the answer was: 

0 

‘We have yt>ur message and we must ask you agam 
not to adsancc.’ 

Next morning the trooys advanced. Jlacrc had 
been slight snow the night before, but the morning 
was what the I'lbetans call *goldcn.‘ There was a 
dear, bright sun and no wind at all. Everybody 
marched proudly and full ot elation, hoping that 
there would be a good light. But I do not suppose 
any of us had any conception of the terrible tragedy 
that was to take pla^c in a few hours. 
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The Tibetan camp came into view soon after we 
had topped tlic pass. The mounted infintr)\ 
scouting ahead, said they had found some Tibetan 
horsemen who had retired before them, and added 
that there seemed to be a great deal ot activity in the 
Tibetan camp. And very' soon afterwards we saw 
that there were Tibetans all up along the side of the 
hill above the road. They were in what looked 
like extended order, and presently the whisper ran 
ail down our line, ‘They are going to fight.’ As 
we approached closer the intention to fight seemed 
to become more evident, for the Tibetans were now 
seen to^be^lincd up the slope to our left, and there 
was a big mass of them effectually blocking the 
road. But there was no one on the plain below. 
It was absolutely deserted. 

There was riding by my side at the time an officer 
who was probably the greatest authority on Tibet 
in India. He told me that the spot where the 
Tibetans had taken up tlieir position was known to 
all Tibetan magicians. Close under the road which 

tio 
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wound alGng the hillside issued a hot spring from 
which a rivulet meandered across the plain to our 
right. Colonel Waddell told me that the Tibetans 
behcved that no enemy could cross that stream and 
that they had put a charm on the stream m addition. 
Anybody viho tried to cross it would simply 
disappear. That was why, he added, they had 
made no attempt to defend it. 

We must have been about si.\ or eight hundred 
yards from the position when it was decided to send 
Gurkhas up the hiU to our left and the Sikhs down 
into the plain to prevent ourselves frtnn being out- 
flanked in any way. Just as the advance was about to 
Tbcgin again it was noticed that a small cavalcade was 
coming out of the Tibetan lines. It consisted of a 
portly personage, over w hose head an umbrella was 
earned, and ten or twelve others, all m silken 
garments, looking very important. The group 
rode up and saluted the General and Younghusband, 
and a carpet or rug was produced upon which the 
Depon, the Tibetan general, scatccT himself. I 
think a camp-stool was found for Younghusband; 
anyway a sort of circle was soon formed. I was 
able to get well in front and so was Candler. 
Captam O’Connor, who knew tlie Tibetan frontier 
very well and was secretary to the Mission, acted 
as interpreter between Younghusband and the 
Depon. 
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I was able to hear every word that passed, and the 
words were very similar to the messages which I 
have already written about. Younghusband im- 
plored die Depon to remove his troops from the 
road. The Depon asked us to go back. Young- 
husband then s.ud angrily that, althougii his instruc- 
tions were to avoid bloodshed, bloodslied could not 
be avoided if the Tibetan troops did not move out 
of the way. The Depon* repeated that he was the 
last man to wish to shed blood, but bk>od w ould 
certainly be shed if we attempted to advance 
beyond the hot spring. I saw Younghusband 
move his hand, a gesture impKing ‘si> be it.’ Thc^ 
Depon and his officers gtit up, mounted their 
ponies and galloped back to their soldiers. 

Now, all this time, tht)ugh we were ready for - 
indeed, looking forward to - a battle, I do not think 
anybody really thouglit that there would be one. 
The Tibetans, of course, outnumbered us greatly, 
but thoy were not w'ell armed, whereas we had our 
magazine rifles, guns and modern equipment. 
Presently the order was given to the (lurkhas and 
others to advance. The ads ante was a trifle slow 
because the Gurkhas up the hill had difficult ground 
to cover. As far as I can remember the members of 
the Mission and the General and his staffi rode in the 
centre of the luie without an'/ troops in front of 
them; that was another proof of die fact that 
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Ihck^y really believed that there would be any 
batde. And after riding a short way we came up to 
the Tibetans vs ho were blocking the way. They 
had built a low wall behind which they stood. On 
our left the (jiirkhas h.id rc.uhcd the Tibetans who 
were holding the slope. On our nglit there were 
^Siklis who had nobi>d) in front of them, but when 
the rest of the line halted, they halted also. Wliat 
W'as to hapjvn next ^ 

Some kind of an order was sent up the lull to die 
Gurkhas and tliev bei^an to shout at the Tibetans m 
front of them and make threatening gestures, 
ordering them to get out of the wav. 1 he 1 ibctans 
yielded to this kind of pressure, but thev did not 
retire so nuuh as come on a parallel course doss'll 
the hill and join the main body blocking the 
road. 

So then here we were: the (»urkhas esn the left 
and the Sikhs cm the right, both groups c.xtended 
but with nobods in front yf them. In front of us, 
that is to sav. the General and the Mission and, I 
think, about a company of Sikhs, was the Tibetan 
army, crowded together into wlut might be called 
a wide space on the road. It is impossible to esa- 
tnatc how many Tibetans thcic were; there might 
have been three thousand or seven thousand. I sup- 
pose we numbered about eleven hundred. At first, 
^the Tibetans did ftot show any actual hostility. 
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^ugh we were facing each other almost Breast to 
breast, they were looking at us almost as one might 
look at animals in a cage. For these were really wild 
men who had probably not seen foreigners of any 
kind before. The Indian troops would be as 
strange to them as the Europeans were. On our 
part, we examined the Tibetans just as curiously, and 
I remember that Waddell actually stretched out and 
took from a Tibetan soldier some sort of a rifle that 
he carried. The man surrendered it quite willingly, 
because he reahsed that Waddell only wanted to 
examine it. 

The first sign of violence I noticed was when some 
Tibetan soldiers up on the slope would not follow 
their compamons in coming down the hill. I saw 
a Gurkha ofliccr pick up a stone and hurl it at them. 
They came do\Mi then, but sullenly. Then I saw 
a Sikh orderly put out his hand and push back a man 
w'ho was holding a pony, the very pony that the 
Deporu had ndden out upon to meet us. This 
Til^tan had pushed himself and his pony forward 
into a break in the Tibetan walls. The Depon was 
standmg close by when this incident took place, and 
he was carrying in lus hand a Winchester rifle. 
When the man holding the horse was pushed back, 
the rifle the Depon was holding went off*. Tbc 
shot wounded tlic Sikli in the jaw. 

Now I do not know whether the shot went offby 
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acd^t or whether it was a signal, hut immediately 
it did go off the mass of Tibetans in front of us surged 
forward. Luckily they were on the other side of 
the w'all, or we should all have been swamped 
immediately. As it w'as, only a few' Tibetans got 
through before our troops t>|>cncd fire. The people 
Standing in front of the break in the wall were the 
General hiinsclf. Major Dunlop of the Sikhs, and 
Candler, .and of the Tibctlins who first came through 
the break in the w .ill all were swordsmen. Candler, 

I think, was the foremost m.m. He was attacked by 
a swordsman w ho ncarl) severed his left hand at the 
^wrist, .and when Candler, who was unarmed, put 
up the other hand to shield his head, that w'as 
severely cut also. Dunlop was the next man 
attacked and he got a severe sword-cut. The 
General would base fillcn next but tv>r the tact that 
his orderlv thrust into his hand a slnnirun which the 

i fc' 

General fireil fnsm the hip That killed tlie leading 
Tibetan and I think wsjunded others. A Sikh 
soldier was the next man to fall But bv that time 
both die Gurkhas on the left and the Sikhs esn die 
right had realised what had hapf'cned and were 
firing into the nuss of Iibetans. The Sikhs lying 
on the right went forward a little so that they could 
fire into the flank of the T ibetans. 

Before this fire lA*gan to be cflectivc some of us 
in the centre had thought it expedient to retire a bit. 
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know that in the morning before wc start^ 
Younghusband or some otlicr member of the 
Mission had said that all civihans who were going 
fbr%vard witli the troops were to leave their revolvers 
with their baggage. We \\ ere not to show any arms 
at all because it was thought that there \\ ould not be 
any fighnng ; and m any case members of a Mission, 
wliich purported to be a mission of peace, should 
not be possessed of arms, ' So I for one went back 
bchmd the soldiers and I suppose the other unarmed 
people did the same. If we had iK>t \\c would have 
probably been shot by our own jx'ople. The firing 
must have continued for four or five minutes and^ 
then we saw the Tibetan trot^ps streaming along 
the road out of Ciuru. These men had suffered 
dreadful losses in those few' minutes, for when the 
filing was at its height tliere was nearly tlirec- 
quarters of a ring of troops round them, and the fire 
was of that rapid kind which you can get from 
magazine yfles. 

When the Tibetans began to break we saw' a 
strange sight. Poor Candler, l>ing on the ground 
with these terrible wounds, later on described tliat 
sight as having impressed him more tlian anytliing 
else he had ever seen. The Tibetans who were 
moving aw'ay were not running ; they were walking^ 
with long strides and bent heads. The Gurkhas tip'l 
dbc slope Iiad, up to that moment, not fired vory^ 
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mudi but mey now began a rapid fire into tbe 
retreating Tibetans. The machine gun also came up 
and opened fire. I realised later that the Tibetans 
were not running because m the first place tlicy were 
hampered by tlicir long cloaks and m the second 
because at that trcmendt>us height it is not possible 
to run more than thirty or fort) yards and not be 
completcK exhausted. 

In later das s this battld, if it could correctly be so 
called, when our losses were so few and that of the 
enemy so many, was cited as an affair of which the 
British should be thoroughly ashamed But if I 
Jhavc desenbed corrcciK what I saw, I think most 
people would Ixr of the opinion that the thing could 
not be helped. Ccrtainl) if the troops had not 
opened fire when that rush of swordsmen started 
there would have been a massacre of the members of 
the unarmed Mission. It might be said that the 
firing should have been stopped vs hen the Tibetans 
began to retire, but again you must understand that 
the affair was one onl) of a few minutes. As soon 
as the General realised that tlie Tibetans had no 
more fight left m them he did order a tease fire. 
But being a soldier he .also ordered a pursuit. 

The troops formed up again as quickly as possible 
and amoved up the road behind the Tibetans. I did 
not hear any finng during this pursuit, which went 
!^on as far as a vdla^ seven or ten miles beyond Guru. 
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^1 suppose we reached this spot an hour or two 
before midday. Then it struck me that an account 
of this battle must be sent home at once ; so back I 
rode. 

Following me all this time was a Gurkha servant 
who had joined me at Chumbi. This man actually 
ran behind me to keep up when I pushed forward. 
I had to ride through the b.utlerield of Guru. I 
never tliought of counting’ the dead who had fallen 
under the merciless fire of the magazine rifle. 
There were a good many wounded still about and 
one or two men wlu> were hobbling round. I took 
no notice of them and they took no noucc of me. 
Riding tlirough tliat part of the road where the 
mass of Tibetans had collected I found a man 
leading a pony and he was stooping over the 
Tibetan dead and turning the bodies over. Whether 
he was a servant looking for a master he had lost, or 
merely some ruffian looting the dead, I do not know. 
When he saw^mc he w'a^ obviously alarmed and it 
occurred to me that I might take his pony and mount 
my servant upon it. So 1 rode up to him and 
presented my pipe at him. Mistaking it for a pistol, 
he surrendered the pony and I put my servant 
upon it. 

At this time there was no sign of any of our men, 
but a little further on I found I mass of transport 
formed mto a square, and the oViccr in command; 
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told me tbzt he had had orders to stay dserCf 
and he had stayed. He had not the remotest idea 
•whether he had to go on or not, and he said 
he wished he had thought of seizing a pony or two 
because he had seen several men bound on the same 
kind of mission as die man from w horn I had taken 
the pony. 

Anyway, I left the officer and his transport and I 
rode on hard to Tuna. *A cup of tea was forth- 
coming from somewhere, and then I sat dowTi to 
write mv storv. I.wroie hard and furiously, and the 

*4 4 

account was done in an hour or so, a gix'vd long 
|tory. A telegraph otlice had been established at 
Tuna, and all I had to do was to get the message 
censored .and sent off At that time die censorship 
was m the hands of die Mission .and not of the 
military. Luckily I fmnd Youngliusband himself 
in his tent, .and I h.anded him the message. ‘\Jt'hat,* 
he said, ‘base )ou di>nc it already ? I am just about 
to Stan writing the oH'iciaJ despatch.’ Of course I 
had relumed to Tuna two or dire * hours before 
Younghusb.and had staited back. Anyway, he then 
did a very noble thing, he said : ‘You will get ahead 
of die oflioal wire, but there is no reason why you 
shouldn’t get die credit.’ And he passed the 
message. 

Now it happcn<yl that the telegraphists were as 
keoi as anybody epc on die news. They wanted to 
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xne^ge eagerly, and a signaller said ^at the line hadP 
been spcaally kept clear to allow news to gctl 
through quickly and mine \\as the first news that 
had come. With die hastily written sheets in his 
hand he said' ‘This will he in London quicker than 
you imagme.’ And so it happened. The new sboys 
in the Strand vs ere bellowing through the fog with 
new s of ‘ ‘orrible slaughter’ long before \^'hitehall 
had heard of it. A question w as asked in Parliament, 
and I daresay some t]uestions were asked in offices in 
Whitehall. In fact, officialdom, both in Lesndon 
and in India, was scs annoyed at newspapers getting^ 
hold of a story like that fust that orders were giv'cn 
diat no correspcsndcnts’ messages were to be sent 
away until two hours after the official report had 
gone. Enterprise brings its own reward. 

After the message had gone I was overcome by 
sleep and went straight into bed. It was quite dark 
when I was wakened again by the noise made by 
the troops retiiniing. It seemed t(^ me that both 
Sikhs and Gurkhas talked all through that night. 

I have mentioned before how, after the excitement 
of a battle, sleep often overcomes troops. In this 
case, however, die troops had to follow in pursuit at 
once after the battle. I suppose the reaction had 
passed by the time the troops* returned to camp.*, 
They must have been ternbl^ tired, because 
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miles that day, and twenty-five miles in those high 
altitudes is very good marching. But, whether 
tired or not, the troops talked all night. Sometimes 
their voltes rose so high that I wondered whether 
they were not on the pi>int (*f coming to blows. 

Next nmniing, to my surprise. I found furious 
arguments developing among the officers and 
among the memheis of the Mission. I.)isputes arose 
as to the exact sequence <if the events which had 
taken place the day before and even about their 
nature lor instaiuc, there weie s(sme who denied 
that the Tibetans had built a w'.i]l of any kind. But 
TclistiiutK remember that wall It extended across 
the road and for some way up the hill. As I have 
explained before it did ni't descend into the plain. 
Some of the (Jurkhas got over the wall when they 
drove the Tibetans from the slop>c Those on the 
farthest Hank had no w.ill to climb. The Sikhs on 
the right, w ho had at first .iligncd themselves witli 
the rest of the troops, finding nothing in fresnt of 
them, pushed forward, thus forming the scmi-circIc 
I have mentioned. Botli Sikhs and C'iurkh.is were 
accordingly able, when die firing bcg.ui, to fire 
straight into the m.asses of Tibetans, without having 
any obstacle m their way. I remember also arguing 
that if there had bc^i no wall at all the whole body 
iTibctans w'ould^iavc fallen upon the Mission as 
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^ soon as die surge forward began, but as it was, only 
a few men got through the way that had been len 
open. 

The disputes wliich were taking place in the camp 
at Tuna were, later on, I was told, revived in 
military circles all over the world. All tlic des- 
patches and Ictten that were sent to England about 
thk affair agreed that it was without parallel in the 
history of warfare, and naturally students of warfare 
examined the story and pulled it to pieces in order 
to make it fall in with tlieorics of their own. What 
they did not explain was how so many Tibetans had 
been idllcd with such a slight loss on our part. 
think what I have written expLimcd how it hap- 
pened. Mind you, the bulk of the Tibetans did not 
have modem weapons. The Tibetan arm at that 
time was undoubtedly the sword. A few men liad 
spears, and those who had muskets and fircanm of 
any kind were, I suppose, too flustered to use them. 
Anyway, the affair shows how useless arc the weapons 
of Nineveh and Babylon against modem arms. 

At this point I might digress a little to say some- 
thing which will further aimoy tlic advocates of the 
arme blanche. At a later stage of this campaign an 
opportunity occurred for the Gurkhas to charge 
into a body of Tibetans who had been trapped in a 
courtyard. These too had no iTircarms. But they 
were shouting and brandishina their swords and, 
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were fiill of fight. The o£Bcer who was with the 
Curkhas suggested to his subahdar that the meQ 
should go in with their kukris, the famous Gurkha 
i'dbggcr, or short sword, whichever you may like to 
call it. The subahdar said that it would be far easier 
to shoot at the Tibetans than to fight them hand to 
hand. He added, too, that Gurkhas cut up their food 
with their kukris and would not care to use them on 
human beings. The Bntish officer, who told me 
this story himself, was c-xtrcmcly surprised at this 
answer, and he said lo the subahdar; ‘U'hy, if you do 
not consider the kukri a weapon of war, did you, 
W-hgn the regiment left SliiJIong, draw your kukris 
and kiss tlie blade.' 

T don’t know why we did that,’ said the Gurkha, 
‘Only you had taught us to do it. There is no such 
custom m Nepal as that of kissing die kukri.’ 

Tlic officer then realised that it was die Scottish 
habit of kissing tiie diik wluch had been mtroduced 
into the CJurkha battalions. ^ The stohd Gurkhas did 
not understand die custom, but diey^id what dicy 
were told. 

Anodier story of a similar kind and in connection 
with another Gurklia regiment. During the cam- 
paign in Mcsojxitaniia a Gurkha brigadier, just 
before an assault was due, asked die colonel of a 
Curklia regiment wl^thcr his men would not prefer 
10 leave their rifics l/chuid and go over die top with 



&eir kukris only. Tlie colonel said that 
enquire, and his enquiry elicited the fact diat not 4= 
single Gurkha wanted to leave his rifle behind hini* 
and trust only to the kukri. 

These two stones will shock large numbers of 
people who have been brought up in the Gurkha 
tradition. But 1 am out to say w hat 1 think, and in 
any case it is just as well that die truth should be 
known. Indeed, because *somcone is now preparing 
to contradict and defy me, let me add that <snly quite 
recently a very famous Ciurkha regiment decided to 
abandon the kukri as a v\ capon. I his battalion no 
longer carnes kukns cither in peace or in war, and 
that is the best proof I can produce of die fact that 
the kukri is an obsolete \s capon. But there, I must 
not go on and on about a subject that can only 
interest professional soldiers. Back to Tuna. 

I do not remember for htsw long we were there, 
but it must have been for at least tw«) weeks, pending * 
instructions from the Gqvenimcnt of India and from ' 
the Home Government about what to do next. It 
was impossible to get into touch with the Tibetan 
authorities, and finally instructions reached the^ 
Mission that it was to proceed to Lhasa. Also it 
was stated in the House of Commons that the British 
Government ‘was now at war with Tibet.’ That 
being the case the conduct of affairs passed from tiuK 
hands of Younghusband into ti^c hands of GeiientI' 



was hitherto only the officer in 
'command of the escort. He was now an officer 
(Conducting a campaign. 

So the nunh started which wc expected was to 
continue da) after dav till wc reached Lhasa. No 
one bche\cd that the Tibetans had any fight left m 
them. In lac t, it w as thought tliat the flower of the 
Tibetan arnn had been destnwed at Guru and that 
there was nobi'd) hit to fi^ht As it turned out wc 
were mistaken. I’erhaps the flower of the army had 
been dcstro)ed, but still tlie Tibetans had large 
rescn'cs of in.in-powcr, and these were being 
gathered ic'gether unkiutwn to us It is true tliat 
there wcic some 1 ibetans who told us nc't to be too 
sure tliat there would be no more fighting. The 
day after the aflair at Ciuru we vent out tarts and 
brought in a number ol wt>unded who were still 
lying on the road. Later esn other wounded came 
in, one or two on the b.itks ol their wises, vs ho had 

heard that we were tteatiiiii the vsounded. All 

• ~ ... 

tdicsc people weic vciv gratelul, butT rather dunk, 
that dic) at first thought that we were only saving 
|hcm to kill them. Thev warned us then that more 
jumiics W'crc being prepared against us, and later on, 
when there might have been a catastrophe, similar 
wounded to those wc had ttcated at Tuna warned 

i 

m agam. 

‘ The march on to Gyantsc was dull. The country 
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was not quite a plain, but we M pass two or tluee , 
large lakes and there was one litdc skirmish. I did 
not see much of it. I only heard of it, but this was 
the occasion on which the Tibetans used Icathot 
guns. We had no casualties, and the Tibetans, 1 
think, only wanted to make a show. There was 
no fight left in that lot. The reason why I did not 
see the fighting was because it took place at a spot 
which had the name of Red Idol Clorge. This was 
such a fascinating spot that I lagged beliind to’ 
admire it. The gorge has its nantc from a rough 
figure carv'ed out from a great rock at the further 
end. It was painted a brilliant red and had a lour- 
ing, threatening look. I believe that the Tibetans 
had painted it afresh in the hope of giving us a good 
fright. 

Then one day, turning a comer, for we had now 
passed into very rough country, there was Gyantse 
in front of us. It lay in a plain which had a certain 
amount of vegetation and crops and several groves 
of trees. The fort itself was perched on a rock. 

I remember when I caught sight of it that the 
General and his staff were examining die rock 
through that famous telescope which tlic General 
had an orderly to carry widi him wherever he wenL • 
With the naked eye I could distinguish a sort of 
fissure in the rock. There wcq: three or four waQsj, 
at regular intervals down the face of the rocky' 
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Wlien I came up the Geneml was sayings *l think if 
we have to take that fort the fissure marks the way 
up.* As he said that, he could not have knowTi that 
we should indeed have to take that fort, nor that 
the fissure would be the scene of a remarkable feat 
of gallantry for wliich a Victoria Cross s\ould be 
presented. 
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No opposition was otfercd to us as wc marched 
down mto the G)antsc 'plain. Wc passed a few 
farms on the way which were deserted, and the 
force finally encamped at a sptst wuiic eight hundred 
yards from the fort. Tlus spot w as surrounded with 
trees, and a pleasant little river r.in past it. Nex t day 
a few' Tibetans ventured near the camp, and in the 
course of a few da)s wc noted that the town of 
Gyantsc was filbng up with what seemed to be its 
usual population. There were no signs of hostility. 
The fort seemed to be empty, but the C>cneral did 
not quite like the idea of camping so close to what 
might be turned mto a dominating position, so he 
deaded to dismantle the f<>rt as far as possible ; that 
is to say, some of the walls round it were destroyed. 
Certainly, when the Pioneers had finished their 
work you could hardly speak of a fort at the top of 
the rock. They dismantled the buildings thoroughly. 

No arms of any kind were found m the fort, or 
stores, or provisions. In one. room there was a 
great collection of bronze and brass figures. lliete[ 
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were divided amongst the officen, and 1 got otu^ or 

two bronzes myself. There was a row about this 
distribution afierv.ar<Js, and s(unc people called it 
scandalous looting. But the figures could hardly 
be termed art treasures. They were of the kind 
that you can purchase in Nepalese bazaars; really 
tlicrc was nothing to make a great cry about. I 
know' that the troops only laughed w hen they were 
told that tlierc was a great* outiry going on at home 
about their loining habits. I might say at once that 
there was a certaiu aim^unt of looting at Gyantse 
after the fighting, of w hith I am about to speak, had 
started. But there was neser, at any time, that 
kintT’ of scand.ilous lotiting which marked the 
campaign in China. But whatever looting there 
was, I think the Tibetan campaign was tlie last 
occasion on which troc'ps were permitted to loot- 
at least British trc>c'ps. Think of tlie opportunities 
offered during the CireaiWai by places like Basra 
and Bagdad tor looting, but diere was no pillaging 
when they were occupied. 

To return tes Ciyantse. The inhabitants were, at 
first, as I have said, respectful, then they became 
firicndly. As far as I ccsuld gather, the Mission was 
not m the first da vs able to get into touch with tlic 
Uiasa authorities at all, but it decided to halt at 
Gyantse for a short while in tlie hope of douig so. 
Hnally, it must have been after direc or four weeks, 
Kc 
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Lhasa <lid reply to the messages we were sending. 
The reply was to this effect: ‘Go back. Such an 
intrusion was never heard of, that people should 
come uninvited into Tibet and dcni.uid to inter- 
view the Dalai Lania. If you go back we may listen 
to what you have to say, but wliile you stay on 
Tibetan soil we cannot negotiate with you.’ Other 
messages took the same tone. 

Of course, we were all ‘delighted to hear of these 
messages, for we wanted to get to Lh.isa, and if the 
Tibetans caved in and made a treats there wtnild be 
no hope of getting to that re»mantic city. During 
the delav at Gvantse careful investigations were 
made about transport and supplies, and it was clear 
that, if the torce w as to go to Lhasa, stores would 
have to be collected, in much larger quantities than 
first estimated, at railhead and Chumbi. In order to 
throw less strain on the transport the General de- 
cided to return to C.humbi with his staff and also to 
reduce the number csf troops at (Jyantsc. I was 
asked whether* l would go back to Ghumbi or stay 
at Gyantsc. Of course I elected to st.iy and so did 
Perceval Landon, that gifted Times correspondent 
whom I have already mentioned. 

Both of us were glad we stayed, because exciting 
events which wx would have missed othcrsvisc were 
about to take place. Also I was able, during the 
days of peace, to satisfy my curiosity more and more 
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about Tibetans and their manners and customs. I 
was in die town, whic h lies at the base of that big 
rock, every day. No Tibetan suggested I was an 

intruder when I w.nidered into courtyards or even 

* 

into private houses. They were all friendly. 
Sometnnes an interpreter tnun the .Mission accom- 
panied me. I could unte a book about what 
I learned in (iyantse, but let us get on to the fighting. 

One dav sslien I was in the lovsn I saw looking out 
«> 

of an upper \\ indow a face I did m>t like at all ; a very 
malevolent face. Later cm I saw two or three other 
faces I did not like, all in upjx-r windows, and it 
occur^'d to me that people from outside were 
coining into Ciyaiitse and were very hostile to us. 
That same night mform.ition icMched Colcmcl 
Brander, of the 32nd Pusneers, that large forces of 
Tibeuns were assembling at the Karo-Ia and were 
building a wall aerc'ss the valley ; the pass is about 
twcntv-five miles from Civantsc’. Colcmcl Brander 
W’as one of those soldiers vs jus believed in striking at 
once. Without hesitation and witliout asking for 
orders, Brander immediately organised a column 

which was to attack and drive awav the Tibetans at 

* 

the pass. The ecsiumn consisted of abesut two 
companies esf Picsnecrs and twes csf CJurkhas, witli as 
little transport as possible. Only firsi-Unc ammuni- 
tion was carried. And so otl'wc went. 

Wc found tliat wall soon enough. It stretched 
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across a valley which narrowed down to about four 
hundred yards. On each side the hills were very 
steep. The Pioneers were sent to make a direct 
attack on the wall. They extended very nicely and 
went straight up to it, tliough it was very evident 
from the glimpses one caught of the activity behind 
the wall that it was strongly held. The leading 
part)’ of Pioneers was suddenly greeted with a 
tremendous voUev which killed an officer and 
stopped the advance. Brander then retired the 
attacking party to a spot undar cover, while he 
sent Gurkhas up on the left and Pioneers up on the 
right to outflank the wall. This operation took a 
long time because the climb was tedious and very 
often after going a certain way the troops had to 
return to tr)' another route. It was while waiting 
for the flanking operations to be completed that 
Colonel Brander received a message that well might 
have turned a less resolute man pale. 

The message, which ^was brought by a frantic 
servant of the* Mission on a pony which he had 
galloped all the way, was to tlie effect that the night 
after we had started to turn the Tibetan army out 
of the pass the post at Gyantse had been attacked by 
a very large number of Tibetans who had nearly 
forced their way into the camp. They had been 
driven off but had not dispersed. They had occu- 
pied the deserted fort and were now busy budding it 
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up again. * I think there was only a company of 
Gurkhas left behind to hold the post and its re> 
serve stores and ammunition. If disaster was to be 
avoided it was obvious that we must all hurry back. 
Indeed we must hurry for our own sakes, because if 
the ammunition m the camp fell into Tibetan hands 
we would be done, for, as I have said, we had no 
rescr\'c ammunition. But was it possible to break 
off the battle at this stage? Immediately we began 
to retire the Tibetans behind the wall would be 
upon us, and, hampered with our mules and baggage, 
w'c might be cut oti and perish even before we got to 
Gyan^. 

Brandcr, as I have said, was a man of courage and 
resource. He showed no signs of perturbation. He 
made up his mind at once that it would be madness 
to break otf the battle. We must win it. The only 
order he gave after receiving the message from 
Gyantse was that we were to be as sparmg of ammu- 
nition as possible. Of coui^se, the Imlk of us did not 
know that a message of any kind had reached 
Brander, and we took the order merely as a precau- 
tionary one. 

After had been waiting for some time for 
affairs to develop, I and a few odiers, who had been 
lying on some nsing ground looking at the wall, 
saw Tibetans beginning to climb over it towards us. 
Naturally, 1 thought tliat tliis meant a wild rush at 
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US. I remember feeling ver)-^ pleased indeed diat 
on this occasion I was armed. I had a Winchester 
with me, and one of the ideas in my mind was that, 
whatever orders might be issued, I, for my own 
part, would in>t begin to fire till the enemy had 
reached within a eert.un distance, about one hundred 
and fifty yards away. But tliere was no charge. 
Onlv a dozen men or so tlambered m'cr the wall; 

4 

they were after the ntles’of the Pu>neers who had 
been killed when s'ur attack w as made. These 
Tibetans were fired upon by Sikhs who were in 
advance (sf the mam body, and they soon returned 
hastily to the shelter td'the wall. 

How long a time passeil before anything elsTTiap- 
pened I caniu't .say. At i>ne time, h'okiiig up on the 
left, I saw that some CJurkhas seemed to be retiring, 
but I realised very quickly afterwards that they 
were only again seeking a new way to outflank the 
Tibetans. These latter had a couple of defence 
works, consisting of semi-circular walls or sangars, 
high up the hill. The men holding them were, 
1 was told afterward, well armed. But they were 
outflanked in due course, and when they discovered 
this they made haste to uet awav. The CJurkhas and 

J xT* 4 

Pioneers, after turning the sangars, found to their joy 
and surprise that they could look down on the 
Tibetan camp below. It was full of men, the 
majority of w hom were crouched behind the >vall 
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waiting for an attack. Of course, the Sikhs and 
Gurkhas opened fire at once. I suppose in some 
ways they were reminded of what had happened at 
Guru, only of course, the range was far greater. 
‘The Tibetans fled at once. 

We, m the valley below, were not immediately 
aware of the flight, but as st>on as the fact became 
known Br.aiider ordered eversbodv uo forward. 

a ^ iL 

There was a general ruslf K»r the wall. There was 
rus (Opposition; eversbody had run away. The 
Tibetans, of course, had not lost as many men as 

they did at (iuru, but their losses \sere severe 

0 

enough. I think, to give them a gt'^od fright. It is 
probaTle that those who fought us at the p.iss never 
fought us again. 

When the news of this vicmrv reached our 
transp<srt and servants, who had naturally been 
halted .u our over-night camp before we started to 
open the b.ittle, many f(>lKnsers came up to see 
what had happened and possibly to pick up any 
loot. Annnmst them was mv C'lufkha servant, but 
he had an excuse. I ie brought my pony along with 
him, for which I w.rs very grateful, for I was rather 
tired that day. He then clambered over the wall to 
look at the 7 ibetan camp, which w.i.s. of course, in 
a state of great tonfasion and disorder. Many of 
the tents were half pulled down, and a great deal of 
hcav)' clothing and other articles lay scattered about. 
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1 saw my sen^t poking about insiac a tent &om 
which he suddenly emerged with a heavy scarlet 
gown in Iiis arms. This garment must have 
certainly belonged to a vcr\- high Tibetan olTicial. 
He threw it over the back of my pony and I pos-' 
sessed it all through the campaign, to the dissatisfac- 
tion of numbers of people who would have liked to 
possess it themselves. But this cloak or gown was 
so hcavv that I could not ‘walk about in it. Obvd- 
ouslv it was onlv meant f.>r use at niuhr, and that 

4 ^ * 1 . 

was the use to which I put it. 

Then back to our camp of the niglu before. Still 

that resolute man Brander did not let the troops 

know anything of the message he had received. 

The only orders he had given were to the effect that 

there was to be a ver\' early start next morning to 

return m Gyantsc. There was to be no pursuit of 

the enemv. We all believed tliis was because we 
* 

had neither the transp<irt nor the supplies to continue 
the forward march. 

On the first day of this retiuii inarch I remember 
I rode with the advance guard of Ciurkhas. It was 
not till then, I think, that I realised what a difficult 
business scouting can be, particularly when, owing 
to the high and precipitous nature of the country, it 
is impracticable to send out flanking parties. Such 
parties even under ordinary conditions w'ould have 
jR>und it almost impossible to keep pace witli the 
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rest of the troops. I imagine that Major Row, the 
officer with whom I was riding, knew exactly what 
had happened at Gyantse, and he also knew, what I 
did not, that there was a possibility of the Tibetans 
who had attacked the Missum coming out to fight 
us on our return Jounicy. It was the obvious thing 
to do as a matter of fact; so now I understand why 
even I was .asked to keep my young eyes on the 
hills, and to report if I sa\V any signs of nmvement 
up above. But the hill-tops remained deserted. 

\X'e rn.irched on amtil pretty late. A Lasty camp 
was pitched and we were told that we should be off 
very earh next m«>rning. So \\e were. It was on 
this ne?n day that I learned what had happened at 
Gyantse, and 1 ssas allowed tis gather that messages 
were now being exchanged between Brander and 
tlie po.st at (i\ antsc*. and the news was that the Tibet- 
ans had lU't made any .second attempt to attack the 
camp, but tliat they were in great force m the feut. 
It was thought that tlicy would attack us when we 
wxre marching into tlie pewt. I heard all this with 
great excitement, I remember, but I do not tliink 
it struck anybody that Brandcr’s force was in any 
real danger then. As a matter of fact, nothing hap- 
pened. and we marched intes the post immolcstcd. 

We could see with our own eyes swMirms of 
Tibetans on the face of the rock and others budding 
up the defences again. The garrison we had left 
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bcliind, careful of their ammunition, had not fired 
upon these people, although they were within 
rifle range. But Brandcr could not bear the sight. 
He ordered fire upon the Tibct.ins inHncdi.ucly. It 
was rather funny to see liow quickly the ant-hke 
figures on the face of the rock divappeared. Nor 
were we ever again to sec them in the \anie numbers. 
They did all the work ol rebuilding: the defences at 
night. 

Next moniing, our post f>und itself bombarded 
from the fesrt. I cannot call it a heavy bombard- 
ment. The Tibetans had a couple ot cannon which 
fired solid balls, seven-pound balls I think, and fifty 
or sixty rifles kept up a persistent fire. BrariTITr w'as 
indefatigable. He built up walls; he dug trenches; 
and in fact he worked his Picmeers until they were 
tired to death of war. Then to cncouraue these 
Mazbi Sikhs he issued an ‘tuder of the das ’ in which 
he said of the Pioneers: ‘Si monumentum rcquiris, 
circumspice.’ The Pioneers already have a good 
motto of theif own: ‘Aui viam inveniam, aut 
faciam.* This is what I was told. I cannot say 
whether I ever saw- that ‘order of the dav,‘ but 
I W'as pleased witli the story. And here it is in 
type. 

There folio w'cd an extrai ordinary period of com- 
parative peace for about six or seven weeks. We 
w'erc not quite besieged because the Tibetans were 
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not successful in an attempt to get behind us; but 
the attempt was only half-hearted. For some 
reason they sceined to he tjiiitc satisfied at holding 
us wlicre \sc \sere. There was a sort of wood 
behind tlie tarinliouse whith we had fortified, and 
1 used to spend liours under the trees K>oking at the 
birds and insects that haunted it Mounted in- 
fmtry kept up toinnninu ations twite a week with 
General Macdonald at C huinhi. and \scgoi t»ur post 
quite regular Iv. T he telegraph pet'ple estabhsiied 
themselses, and I. was able t»> send i>ft as many 
mess,»ges as 1 liked. 

In <»ne was I w as rather badls oti 1 had not been 
careful ^eiu'ueh when the forte settled d(swn m 
Cisantse to pet nisselt admitted .is a menilxT of any 
mess. Ail the tuher unattac hed petsple had arranged 
these personal matters bett>re the forte left ('hunibi; 
the lesult ssas that later mi. when 1 asked whetlicr 
1 coultl join suth and siu h a mess, I ft'und that all 
were full up. So I had tt> hse b\ ms self. I tt>und 
a sort ot ci^rncr in the J.uinlu^iivc in which I pitched 
mv tent It ssas in the aimle betsseen tsso ssalls 
so I was sheltered from the 1 ibetan fire. Mv 
Gurkha sers ant did the cotsking. 1 here svas nothing 
to cot>k evtcpi the meat ratiisn. Yes. ssc had fresh 
meat. aliiHist all the time, for a great Hock of sheep 
had Ixen drisen up ssith the troops and graced 
happily in the wood i have referred to. 
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But it must not be supposed that all our da)'s were 
calm. There were two occasions at least in which it 
became nccessar\* to dislodge Tibetans who had 
come down from the fort and occupied farmhouses 
only a few hundred yards from our farmhouse. In 
both these cases tlic only way of getting the Tibetans 
out was to blow holes in tlic walls of the farms. The 
troops would get as close te* the farm as possible, 
and then, under cover of fire irom the rest, a small 
and daring squad would dash forward and get 
under the wall and lay slabs of guncotton against it. 
Then they had to rush back again before the gun- 
cotton e.xplodcd. Mind you, such explosions 
perhaps only opened the \say into one riwiii and 
not into the whole firm. 

The adventure had to be repeated four or five 
times before the Tibetans were finally driven out of 
the farm. Thev were vers' obstinate and lieUl on as 
long as possible. Stimcdmcs they ignored the fire of 
the supporting troops cmircly, in order to stop the 
advance of the party with tho explosives. It was on 
one of tlicsc occasions tliat I saw men with slings on 
the roof of an outhouse. At first I did not know 
what they were at, for all I cinild sec was an arm 
swung violaitly round and round before the stone 
was discharged. I am afraid all these men suffered 
the same fate. You cannot fight bullets with stones. 
I suppose, in all, ten or twelve charges of guncotton 
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were laid at diHercnt times, and I was full of admira- 
tion for the officers and men of the Pioneers who 
had to carry out this dangerous duty. Very often 
tliey were being fired at from an overlooking 
window at a distance of only twenty or thirty 
yards. 

When the second farmhouse was taken Brandcr 
had a trench cut to it from the post, and he occupied 
both that farm and the otlier one \sith as many 
Gurkhas as he could spare. CJencral Macdonald, 
down at ('luimbi liad, I think, very great confidence 
in Colonel Brandcr. He mieht have been annoyed 
at die risk that w as run \\ hen we went off to tuni the 
Tibetan.s*out of the pass, but there was no sign that 
he was ever in the least afraid that die Tibetans 
would siuceed in getting into the post at Gyantse. 
At any rate, he did not hurry up any reinforcements. 

It betaine known to us that as a consequence of 
the fighting at (iyantsc it had been decided to add 
more troops to the c.xpcdition. Many of these 
troops I did not sec aw all, as they were kept on die 
hnes of communication, but we were told that when 
the time came to push on to Lhasa a British regi- 
ment would certainly march \s ith us. This regiment 
was the Royal Fusiliers (Caty of London Regiment). 
Thai tvT had a British mountain battery, and the 
40th Pathans, and a company of mounted infantry 
which was composed of men drawn from die 
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Guides. These extra troops, of course, had had no 
p^o^^sion made for them. Fresh supplies had to be 
rushed up and snared along the hne, and that was 
perhaps atiodicr reason why the little force at 
Gyantse was left for so long to fend for itself. 

Then there came a day w lien shouting and singing 
in the fort proclaimed that the Tibet.ins had received 
large reinforcements. The fire i>n the pt>st was 
redoubled, and the mounted mfantrv who were 
keeping communications open reported that they 
were being sniped at. Once they were actually held 
up and narrowly escMped massacre. One man was 
killed. This unfortunate .sepoy was the first man 
w'hose body had been left m the hands of the 
Tibetans. They cut (^tl his head and sent it to Lhasa 
to prove what valiant and successful soldiers they 
were. On anodicr occasion, the Tilx'tans laid an 
ambush ft>r the mounted infantrymen carrying 
postbags, but someliow we heard about it and a 
party went out from the firm, drove the 'Libetans 
off and brought the post in. . 

There was one incident which annoyed every- 
body. A large number of parcels for individual 
officers and men had accumulated at f't>rt Phari. 
These were despatched one day to Ciyantsc on mules 
and ponies provided by a Tibetan contractor and 
without an escort. The progress of this convoy was 
very slow but wc were informed almost every day 
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of how far it had come. Then came the day when 
we should have received our parcels, but they did 
not arrive. It must have been near sunset when 
somebody (sn the roof ot the post saw the convoy. 
It was aKuit eight hundred )ards od and making 
straight ior the 'Fibetan fort. 1 think if there had 
been time the troups wt'uld have dashed out to try 
and sa\e those p.ircels, but there was no time, and 
the 1 ibei.iiis had the benefit of the comforts w'c 
weie expecting. 

One d.i\ It became knc'wn that the (Jcncral and 
all the fresh troops had .dreads started from Chumbi 
and would be in Clsantse in a few class. The Tibet- 
ans, ofc»>urse, liad this news also The tiie from the 
fort redoubled. Those tsso c,iniu'n ssith their solid 
cannon balls ssere at it all das loni: and ssc had to be 

4 W 

careful and keep under coser. 

One ahetnoon sshen I svas on the root of the post 
W'lth seseial oilier t'thcers, peering over the parapets, 
somebods said, TXs vt>u ss.mt to see the Tibetan 
army in tull array ?’ And he jHsinted tis some toot- 
hills on the left. Dusk was just about to fall, .ind I 
think the Tilx'tans thought that they would not be 
noticed, but wc had seen them - bent double, 
moving along in an endless file, oii'the way which 
would cut .icrtsss the resad to the post at a point two 
or three miles away. Some keen c^cs also dis- 
covered another Tibetan colunui movuig parallel to 
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the first one. It damned upon everyone that the 
objective of these men was the monastery' of Naini, a 
large building about five or six miles away, com- 
manding the road up wliich our reinforcements 
would come. 

Brander, as I have said, was a man of decision and 
resource. He realised at once that these Tibetans 
were out to stop the march of Ciencral Macdonald 
and his Fusiliers and Pathans. So he determined to 
get the Tibetans between two fires. V'ery early next 
morning wc were off to Naini, too. When the walls 
of the numasterv came in siirht wc found that 

* s. 

Macdonald was already engaged. His troops were 
attempting to get round to the left ot the nTonastcry» 
a manoeuvre whicli drew all the 'Iibelans closer 
into the monastery, leaving the road, by which wc 
were marching, practically dear. In fact, the trans- 
port of the reinforcements w.as able to continue its 
march and proceeded straiglit on to Ciyamse while 
the monastery still remained untaken. Brander and 
his troops proceeded to attack it from the right. The 
result was tliat the Tibetans, afraid of being sur- 
rounded, poured out and fled along the lulls towards 
the north of Gyantsc. 

Before the flight started I noticed Iiow gallantly 
the 40th Pathans had stormed the monastery. , 
Some of the walls were in ruins and others had holes 
in them made by shells, but die Tibetans were very 
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Gbsdnate in the way they refused to quit. There 
was one lot in an outlying building who would not 
retreat, although a way of escape was open to them. 
This outbuilding tncrlooked the road ah>ng wluch 
tlic baggage aiiinials were passujg, and the Tibetans 
kept up a persistent fire fioin it, although the build- 
ing was being toni to bits by a t ouplc ot mountain 
guns vs hah were fiindlv brought up to ssithin live 
hundred sards cd it. At (/nc time the transport was 
actualK' halted in the hojv that tliesc lew snijsers 

would be thslodi^ed. 1 in.illv, as it was uettine late, 

% 1$ « % 

the tr.insp<'»rt ssas ordered to nunc on. sniping or 
no sniping The guns vs ere tailed ass as also, .md 
vs'iih tluin the trt'ops I imagine nu'si ot the 
Tibei.ins m the outbuilding vs ere killed. But any 
that sursised were left ahme. Neither sse lU'r the 
reinforcements ss anted hang alvnit in the dark 
while this liny garrison ssas being fmshed oH. 

One little iiKideiu of this atiair vshkh I remember 
W.1S meeting a small brisk m.in in khaki, but 
evidently a civilian, \vl;t> time running up to greet 
me. This ssas Bertie Barrow, a ss ell-known 
sporting journalist who had turned ssar corre- 
spondent for the time being. He said he knew 
nothing about war aiul talkesl m a sswy that m.idc me 
feel like a veteran campaigner. He was very keen 
for me to help him in drawing a pkin ist the battle, 
but I told him It was not necessary to liavc a plan, 
ic 
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One cannot telegraph a plan, and for the rest all one 
has to do is to describe what one has personally seen. 
Barrow was delighted with this information. He 
told me the surprising news that Candler, whom 
wc had left so badly wounded at Cluru, was coming 
up again. They had managed to save one hand and 
he had recovered in the most marvclK>us way. 

There was no room for die rcinfortemeius m the 
farm, but a camp was pittMied a short distance away, 
out of range of fire from the fc>rt. I didn’t kiunv why 
I have contuiued to use the word ‘tort,’ when all 
the time the word in my head has been Jong' ; that 
is the Tibenm word tor a tort and it was used .ill the 
time by everybody engaged in the l.-xpcdiTTon, 

For the next two days the jt>ng was silent, and 1 
imagine the garrison was ver\' busy in furdicr 
strengthening the defences. I know the (Jeneral 
and his start were busily examining the jong and 
the approaches to it. An elaborate plan was 
evolved for the capture of the jong. Behind it ran 
a long ridge of rock on which were built two monas- 
teries. This ridge was really a portion of the rock, 
or perhaps it was the other way about ; the rock 
jutted out from die ridge. The CIcncral decided 
that the two monasteries had better be taken first. 
They seemed to be full of men, and, as it turned out, 
they were even fuller than was cxjx*ctcd. A whole 
day was allowed for die capture of these two 
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monasteries, and then the General proposed to set the 
scene for the great and final assault. The expression 
*sct the stciie’ IS cjime the correct one to use in this 
connection, fi>r the assault on tliejmig was about as 
spectacular an aliair as can be imagined, quite as 
spectacular as the afhur at Hot Spnng. 

The 4ulh balhans, I think, sserc set the task of 
taking the lust monastcis . I hes met ss ith obstinate 
resistance and lost t\sc» t'hkers and 1 dc'ii'i know 
boss main men betoie they sikcecdeJ. The 8th 

4 * 

Gurkhas sscie set jA tiie other monasters ; they had 

Ml » 

the same expeneiue as tiie I'athans. I hey got the 
monasters and s<i reached their objective. I did not 
climb up svith them, but I heaid that there ssas a 
good deal oi had and bri'ken giound between diem 
and the and 1 think thes sseie udd to remain 

there for tlic mjht, because aiis ssithdiassal might 
has'e meant the I ibetans occupsing the petition 
again m the daik. 

Nobiuls c|uite kness ssjien 4^e assault on die 
jong ssas to take place,*hut that sers night an officer 
said to me: ‘You liad better be up eaily to-morrow 
morning, or sou ssill miss the sight of ysur life.’ 

I could get no more out of him, nor sv,is anydung 
to be had from .insbovls on tlic static So. telling my 
Gurkha versant to bung me a cup of tea at dasvn, I 
went to bed. He buuight the tea Ix'fore there was 
any light in the sky, for he said diat die troops were 
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aireadiy awake and forming up. I swallowed my 
cup of tea just as fast as I could and was out in the 
coum'ard in time to see the tail end of a column of 
troops disappearing out of the gateway. Something 
delayed me for a minute or two ; perhaps 1 ft>iuid a 
bootlace undone; anyway when I reached the gate 
the troops had gone -vanished into the dark -and I 
did not know which way tlicy had taken. But it 
was not very easy to get lost on an occasion like this» 
because tlierc was the Jong, and the troops were 
gomg to assault it. So I stumbled on. and soon I 
passed sepoys and others who were t.iking up their 
positions. I did not ask anybody any questions but 
stumbled straight forward nil I could distinguish 
in tlic dawn that was breakuig die outlines of the 
jong. 

There was no one about at this time, .uid I thought 
it would be silly to push on. I might easily have 
fallen into Tibetan hands. So I decided to wait 
where I was till was^ daylight and I could find 
something to guide my steps. Sitting there in the 
fresh dawn I must have fallen asleep, for it was not so 
cold. Suddenly I w'as awakened by a tremendous 
roar. All die Tibetans in the Jong were firing off 
their guns and rifles as fast as they could. The assault 
had evidendy started. It seemed to me that our 
troops w'crc already at die base of the jong. I went 
forward cautiously till I discovered that the figures I 
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was able to see in front were our troops/ Fusilien. 
Also I could see shells bursting on various points on 
the jong. I crept forward in order to join the 
Fusiliers, and soon found insself at a point where 
furtlicr advance was held up. The Tibetans w^ere 
down at the botti'ni the rock in much stronger 
numbers than had been thought. They kept up an 
accurate fire which had evidently tt> be smothered 
in S4>me w a\ Ix'fore an advance w as possible. I must 
say 1 wondered tc>r a h>ng time what tlic General 
could do ne.Kt. The walls at the Ixxtom of the jong 
were stout and thick; they were manned by stout 
fellows, and it did not seem as if our mountam guns 
could niAe much impression upon them. There 
W'as, of course, the old dodge of a small party 
creeping up to the base of the wall and laying slabs of 
guncotton against it, but the Tibetans now w’crc in 
lew great numbers to enable that to be done. Any 
party Wi>uld have been shot down long before the 
guncottmi was laid and the fus<;$ adjusted. 

I must have stayed* witli the Fusiliers for hours, 
watching and w ondering w hat was to hapjx*n next. 
Then I saw' diat die men were taking cover and 
setding diemselves as if for a long wait. Nobody 
quite knew what was to happcn,M 5 ut I diought it 
would be a good opjxirtunity to get back to my 
tent and have some kind of a meal. I did diis and 
noted that die dre from the jong had almost died 
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away. After eating my meat ration, which my 
Gurkha brought, I climbed up the wire to the roof 
of the post, where I fnind several officers eagerly 
watching die jong. They had seen less than I had 
and jx>unced upon me for news. They were unable 
to leave the post because they had been left there to 
garrison it with a few men while the battle was in 
progress. I told them what I had seen and then said 
that I was going out to see* more and that I w as very' 
sorry for diem who could see si> little. 

This time I left the post by >say of the trench 
w'hich Brander had due t<s the luher farm which we 

(IT* 

had taken some weeks previously. I lore I ftnind the 
General and his staft. They seemed to bc^ \saiting 
for something to happen. I had learned by this time 
that one should not ask for information while a 
battle is in progress, but I noted tliat the staff had 
taken up a position from which a very good view 
of the whole front of the jtmg could be tibtamed. 
Straight in front of as was that fissure in the rock 
which I have mentionecT before. At two different 
points walls had been built across it. ‘Aha,* I 
thought, ‘that’s where the real assault is to take 
place.* 

But there wese no signs of anything hapi'Krning, 
so I w'cnt back to the spot I had reached before. I 
found that, during my absence, the troops had gone 
forward a bit:. For some rcasom the 1 ibctans had 
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abandoned the lowest wa d and also some buildings 
at the base of it. There were some Gurkhas there, 
and they told me, witli a grin, that when they first 
got to this wall, one of them, finding a door in one 
of the outbuildings cK»scd, had pushed it open to go 
in. It swung inssards; so did he, for the rcKun W'as 
full t»f Tibetans ssho drai^ued him in with them. 
His shouts were unheard, but instead of killing him 
the Tibetan st'ldiers said fhev had been ordered to 
stay tlicre to the death, but they did ne*t want to die, 
they wanted to surrender. 'VC ould he go out again 
and tell his t^Hicer that ? S<s he came out, and, on an 
officer coming up and sh<uiting through the door, 
they all came out. twenty or thirtv c'f them, and 
laid down their arms. A few had rifles, the rest had 
prong-guns, and all had swc'rds. 1 here were a great 
manv other outhouses of this kind studded alcMie the 
base of the wall. 'I hev onlv h.id one exit and that 
was outssards, so the soldiers placed in them had no 
means of retreat. 

That IS a very old \ltMigol idea. Any ruler w'ho 
wanted to be absolutely sate ilunight he could not 
do better than build barracks tor his soldiers on the 
outer side of the ramparts. They could not then 
fly inside in order to escajx* .in enifiny, but wcmld 
have to fight to the death. I have seen suc h barracks, 
or rather shelters for troops, myself, in old forts in 
India. These outbuildings of Gyantsc Jong seemed 
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to have been newly erected like the wall itselfl 

Some of them had no roof. 

Poking into one or two myself I found a slightly 
superior hut, evidently meant for an ofiicer. It had 
a son of rough bed \\ith a blanket on it, on the top 
of which rested a lovelv danger attached to a belt. 
‘Finders, losers, kcejxrrs,’ was the expression that 
came into my mind. I picked up this belt and 

attached it to mvself. 

* 

Swaggering out with this belt, I learned that 
preparations were in progress fssf a great assault on 
the jong, and that the Ciurkhas, with whom 1 was 
now, had been given tlie task e>l ciimbii^ up that 
fissure. They were waiting for the mountain guns 
to cover their advance. These guns were now 
taking up new positunis. It struck me tliat I would 
not be able to see tlie assault from the bottom of the 
rock. The best place wt>uld be the spot which the 
General and his stall had occupied. So back I went 
there. The spot wj*- actually tlie roof of the farm at 
the end of Brandcr’s trench. I climbed up and 
nobody told me to go away. As a matter of fact 
several members of the Mission were tlicrc, as well 
as the General and his staff. From their remarks I 
gathered that tkc assault w'as about to begin. 1 
heard Colonel Igguldcn give an order to the effect 
that the machine guns were to be brought up as 
close to the jong as possible. 
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Then suddenly, there was an ouibunt of fire along 
the whole face of the jong. I diink the Fusilien 
were then making an attack on the right of it where 
an ascent of some kind may have been possible. The 
Gurkhas had not yet started. Next, the mountain 
batteries began to shell those two walls across die 
fissure which I have mentioned bclore. I learned 
dien that cennmon shell was being used as being the 
best means of knocking vlown w.iils. Shrapnel is no 
use at all for this purpose, and common shell had 
been brought up especially to batter the jong. The 
battery seemed to make very good practice, lor we 
could .ictually see the shells lotting the wall and 
making lu>Ic*s in it. 

I suppose the battery had been firing for about 
half an hour when a tremendous explc^sion took 
place in the interior of the jc>ng. The Tibetans, of 
course, were using gunpowder in their prong-guns 
and I suppose a do/cn barrels or so had gone up 
together. I do not know what4,*t{ect this explosion 
had on the morale ot the defenders, but their fire 
seemed to be as vigorous as ever. Possibly die 
explosion did not do very much damage. Gun- 
powder always explodes in the direaion ot the least 
resistance. I suppose most of it wc^t up in the air. 

Suddenly I heard someone cry: ‘The Gurkhas 
have started.’ I had, at the time, in my possession 
what was known as a binoculu-tclcscopc. Why 
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they arc not made nowaday I do not know. This 
powerful glass had an i8 magnification; the field 
W’as small and it took a little time to get on to any 
object, but once there the vision was quite clear. It 
was with this glass that I watched tiie Ciurkhas climb 
up that fissure. 

The first wall was easily sc.iled bcc.iuse it had been 
battered to bits by the artillery. The nc.xi one, 
about forty or sixty feet higher, oHered more 
obstacles to the attackers, not ih.4t there were no 
gaping holes in it, but it w.is defended by as stout a 
company of Tibetans .is you c.in imagine. They 
lined what was left pf the w.ill, iK)t only with rifies, 

but with everv kind of firearm, and with TTiem w ere 

* 

about a dozen or twenty men who were occupied 
with nothing but tlirowing bi>ulders and stones 
down at the attackers. I turned mv glasses for a 
W'liile on these people. It was like looking at a 
close-up at a cinema. We were not more ih.in five 
or six hundred yarjjs from the Jong, if even that, so 
it was quite possible to see wjiat was going tm very 
wcU indeed, even with the naked eye. The CJeneral 
had his famous telescope, and even lie sometimes 
joined in the exclamations of the others. 

While this assault w'as going on it was no longer 
necessary for anybody watching to keep under cover, 
for the Tibetans w’cre too occupied in reiselling the 
attacken to worry about onlookers. You must note 
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tliat the climb the Gurkhas were attempting was real 
rock climbing. They had to get up by catching 
hold of projections, putting their feet into crevices 
and helping eath other up. One or two men had 
slung their rides .uui were makint; their way up 
hand o\ cr h.uid. S» unc w ere lending their shoulders 
to others VI hv the\ vs ere not all svsept assay by 
die rain t>t missiles that vs as being jsoured down 
upsn them I don’t quite kin ns, but I suppose the 
defenders could n«'t see them sery vs ell, and die 
HKks that vs ere hurled vsent bounding over dieir 
heads 

Prcscmlv the exclamations bv the vsatchers 

seemed to* centre round one future. It vs.is die 

\ 

figure of a British oHuer uho \sas Ic.uling the men. 
Tlic cries vs ere about his name. No one seemed 
quite to knovs who he ssas. I heard \everal name's, I 
dunk, and then it ssas the General hiinsell vs ho said: 

can see him i|uile tlcarl). He is CJrant the 
Gurkhas.’ 

Suddenly there vva% a sc>rt (d* groan trom the 
Spectators. I had seen a 1 ibeian, his face contorted 
W'idi passion, show himsc'lf in the centre ol the 
broken wall ; over his head he earned a great 
boulder which he hurled down sti^ught at Grant. 
The boulder did imt strike him dirccdv, but hit a 

41 

rock first and then struck C»rant a glancing blow. 
He lost his hold and was sent hurtling down. By an 
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amazing chance he was caught on a ledge, and befioe 
he could fall fartlicr two or three Gurkhas had got 
hold of him. Our relief was presently turned to 
amazement when we saw that Grant auain was 
painfully pushing his way up at die head of the 
attackers. Perhaps it was the spectacle of this man 
emerging as it were from death back into life that 
caused the heart of die defenders to fail, for diey 
abandoned die wall. I saw their heads disapjxur one 
by one, and presently the (Uirkhas were climbing up 
faster than before. 'I liev had uo nusre missile's to 
face. Then Grant hoisted himself over w hat was 
left of the wall, and we saw his men follow him, one 
by one. They disappeared from sight. 

The next thmg was that we heard a lurious rifle 
fire from the right side of ihcjong. Apparently the 
whole garnson was off* and was coming under die 
fire of our fl-ink attack. Well I remember how' the 
General turned away from his telescope and said: 
‘Well, gentlemen, J1 dunk it is all over.* It was all 
over. The burst of firmg died aw'ay and everyihuig 
was quiet. 

Then I thought of my duty to my news agency 
and new'spapers. I dashed back to my tent and to 
paper and pengd. On my w ay I met a member of 
the Mission who w'as carrying what looked like two 
bottles of champagne. He was on his way to the 
General and it struck me chat if 1 had thought loi Qf 
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my duty and more of my thirst I would have gone 
back with the champagne. But my sense of duty 
prevailed and so I was unable to drmk the General’s 
health. 

Octasionally \shile I was writing I heard a litde 
rifle fire, and sonictinics I thought the mountain 
batter)* W.1S still in action. I.vidcntly the fort was 
being cleared up. but the Tibetans had no fight left 
in them, and we held |x>sse’ssion of the jong without 
any further tnsuble. 

The ne\t few da\s were sjvnt in thoroughly 
dcstros mg that jong. I have said that w hen w e first 
came bits of it were dismantled, but this time die 
jong and walls and c\er\ thing clw were blown to 
piece's. If the lilx-ians wanted to make use of 
dial rock again thev would ha\c to build an 
entirely new fort. Vt hile the fort was being de- 
stroyed .ill the talk was alxnit whether we were 
going c'li to Lhasa or not. Some oflicers knew for 
a fact that we were not going .on, because of the 
transport difliculties; others* were just as certain that 
we w'crc going on Ixrcausc Lord Curzon was deter- 
mined to sign a treaty at Lhasa and nowhere else. 
Candler came up. minus one hand, and he told me 
that we were going on, and he ha.Hiad that news 
from a source so high that he did not dare to 
mention it. 

Then it came to be known that the Tibetan 
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Government of Lhasa had sent a messenger to say 
that they were prepared to negotiate a treaty. Our 
hopes of getting to Lhasa tell very low when we 
heard this, but we thecred up again when it was 
stated that the readiness the Dal.u Lama to nego- 
tiate a treaty was qualified by a demand that Ixrfore 
anything could be di>ne we shtuild retire lv> the 
Indian frontier. That wcnild. *'t tvnirse. be equiva- 
lent to admitting defeat and leitainly the whole 
frontier would consider that the d ibeians had won ; 
besides, having gone batk. wh.u guarantee had wx 
that the Tibetans would sign an\ thing? The 
general opinion at Coantse was that we would go 
on, though there were tlmu- wiio sauPthat il the 
ditiiculties ot iransp<'rt increased we might be con- 
tent to siun the treats some inaiLlies short ot I hasa. 

4. r 

The members ot the .Mission were not torilKoming 
about the nature ot the letters tliat weie passing 
between the Ciovernment ot India and the Dalai 
Lama, but I gathervd that the Dal.u I ama remained 
obstinate in his demand that i\c should go batk. He 
said that such a tiling had never been heard ot, that 
people should come to him with demands. The 
rule was that they could only come to Lhasa in order 
to pay their respects and receive his blessing. 'If you 
have a request to make, make it trom a proper dis- 
tance.* That was the tenor t>f the Dalai Lama*s 
messages. But all we really knew was tliat some 
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high Tibetan ofndals had arri%'cd at Gyantse and 
that letters were passing to and fro. 

Then one day cvcryl>ody uas c.xcited to hear that 
in a slu'rt time we vsould be oH on our travels again. 
Tr.mspori was .illottcd to various units .and officers. 

I learned with pleasure that I would have two 
mules to nisselt This would enable me t<» carry 
iii\ tent as well as .1 bur roll beddiiu: .ind clothes. 
As a nutter t't t.ut. I found that ms stud did not 
weigh so sers nnuh . so 1 w.is .ible to take t\Si> tents, 
that IS to sas a 4'>-{'K>under lor ms self and a dnildan 
for ms sei Sants But we did not st.irt t^n the day 
appointed because it rained the night l>c‘fore and the 
traiispt^rt people tliought it better to let the tents 
drs before a move ssas made 

There was pridubls a g»H>d deal of talk before it 
was f malls dei ided who was to gi^ to I hasa and who 
W. 1 S not I he trot^ps that had bonie the burden and 
heat t>f the il is (I'r at ans rate, it t'lie tannot talk of 
the heat of the das in Tibet, the iissops w}k> h.id 
home the butden of the figntmg) naturally thought 
they sIksuUI be seles ted T he new troops thought 
they should be seleited because thes had cKme die 
same amount of marching as the enhers and had 
seen no .utu'n. In the end the (icne'^al decided diat 
the Gurkhas and the Ihoneers weie tis go in .uiy case ; 
also the British regiment. The 40th Pathans were 
to conic a part of the way. Of course the guns were 
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to go where the Mission went. Not all the corres 
spondents were pemuned to go up. There were 
several people who told me that the (kncral had 
decided to give some of die new correspondents a 
chance, so I was relieved when I heard that I, at any 
rate, was not to he sent back. 

This seems a good jx-unt at winch to terminate 
my narrative about Tibet. H.ne I nothing then to 
say about Lhasa? I iould write vtduincs and 
volumes about Lhasa, but this is a lxx>k about 
fighting and I was not t*> sec any more fighting in 
Tibet. Win not? Because there was none. But 
fighting or no fighting, Lhasa cannot be ignored. 

The column proceeded steadily claT after day. 
People have an idea that Tibet is a vast plateau, but 
the plain places are few and far between. The 
greater part of the countrv* is a tumbled mass of 
mountains. The column worked its way along a 
road which either defiled dirough gorge's or wound 
its w'ay round the b.isc of mountains. In one or two 
places wooden bridged over torrents had beat 
destroyed, but there was no destruction which 
presented difficulties the Pioneers and Sappers were 
unable to overcome. 

At the cnd^)f every march wx were met by a 
deputation of Tibetan officials who implored us to 
go back at once. Were we mad to continue to defy 
the Dalai Lama’s orders ? After a time I got to 
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know die faces of these high officials quite weU. 
The same people met us every dme. They would 
pack up very early in the morning before we started, 
and be ready to greet us at the end of the day’s 
march. They always said the same thing and always 
got die same reply: ‘Vt'c are going to Lhasa to 
negotiate a treaty, and our orders arc to negotiate it 
there and nowhere else.’ 
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This is not a narrative of travel, so I will not dwell 
upon die march, but we crossed glaoers and then 
moved for days along the hanks of that wonderful 
lake nowadays called Yantdok, though in older 
maps It IS marked Palti. This enormous sheet of 
w'ater is more an inland sea than a lake. It has 
never been surveyed, and so it is impoisible to say 
how big It really is. But it fills up all the bays and 
inlets of a range of mountains ; that is to say, it is a 
curious shape. A drawing of it would present a 
picture like that of a crab, with all its claws and 
legs and whiskers displayed. 

It was wonderful matching along the bank 
because the w aters of the lake were never still. I saw 
several waterspouts fonn on the lake and burst; 
there were sudden storms w Inch Ia,shcd the lake into 
fury'. Nowhere were there any signs of boats* 
though there were villages at imcrv'als by the side of 
the water, but wlicdicr the pcopV fished in the lake 
or not I do not know. If tlicy had boats tlicy con- 
cealed them. The Expedition lud brought up half 
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a dozen canvas boats in the charge of Attock boat- 
men. Some of these boats were launched on the 
lake, but I think it was found that the Expedition 
moved quicker if the boats \scrc carried. 

Tlicn one dav sse c.mic to an obstacle which 
ever) body lud dreaded. Tins was the climb up 
from the lake to the top ot the pass uhich led down 
to the San-pc>. That pass attordinjj to all reports 
had to be crossed m one da\ . There \s as no camping 
anywhere near the top bct.ause of the fierce winds 
that blew up there. An early start was made and 
! remember that being full tif youth and pride I de- 
cided that I would not use my pony. I told my 
servant he tinild ride it. B\ a lucky chance the day 
turned out to be what the TilH'tans tall ‘a golden 
day.’ There was no wind. I found tiiar by making 
frequent halts I could get aKnig quite well. More- 
over, the slope was not so steep as we had been tedd. 
In fact, at many places 1 vs as able to leave tlie path 
and walk across the country, .is^t were. 

At the top of the pasj 1 m\ist admit my heart sank. 
The rest of the march was to be downhill. Yes, I 
was not afraid of the downhill, though it seemed to 
be a wearisome distance from the tc>p ot die pass to 
that hue shinuig in the sim which showed the course 
of the San-po. ^hat I was afraid of was die day 
when, on our rcmni, we would have to climb up 
diat side from* die San-po. The padi down W'as 
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very steep, and cvciybody, mules and all, slithered 
down a large part of the way. 

The next step was the crossing of the San-po. 
This river, many people will know, and just as 
many will not, is the same as the Brahmaputra of 
India. Even up in Tibet it is a broad and switt and 
majestic river. There w.as a time, perhaps centuries 
ago, when tlie river on this very road ti' Lhasa was 
spanned by a chain bridge. There was a rink in the 
middle of the nver to which two wts c't chains had 
been attached. One chain was still there. Nobody 
knew who had put it up or when ,uid how the 
bridge was destroyed. In these days the river is 
crossed by ferry boats. There were* two ferry 
boats, built of wood. It was thought that wlien we 
reached the crossing point the boats would be at the 
other side, but our mounted inhintry, as the result of 
a daring night march, was able to sei/e the Ixiats 
long before the Tibetans had exjKstcd any of our 
troops to arrive. 

The boatmen ferried the troops across. I do not 
suppose they liked doing it, as the work was very 
tedious and hard, and each boat could only take 
twenty or thirty men at a time. An attempt was 
made to use t|ic canvas boats to transport trtxsps. 
Two or three were lashed iogctll;*r and a raft made, 
but one raft got into a swirl and a di owning accident 
took place. The officer drowned was Major 
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Brcthcrton, Chief Transport Officer with the Ex- 
pedition, a valuable soldier whose death was a great 
loss, not merely to the Fxpcdinon, but to the army. 

But I .un not g<*nig to dwell on this crossing or 
the march that lolK>sved. The nearer we got to 
Lhasa the greater the number of villages and the 
signs (d cuitivatu'n as the country grew less rugged. 
Well I remember the day sshen \sc were told that 
the next morning we would probably catch a sight 

of Lh.as.i and ot the I*ota-la. I rode out earlv in the 

* 

morning to get a. tirst glimpse iA the nustenous 
city, and sure enough there was a piunt fr^'in which 
the c upolas ot the l\'ta-la could be plainly seen. 
These were supposed to be coated with gold, and 
certainly they shone like gold. Others wins were 
with me said that they ccusKl see figures moving 
about ('ll the rcH't, and it was then that I was told by 
a member I't the Mission that news had reached 
them the night before that the Dalai Lama had ried. 
To the last he had been ordering us to go back. He 
was a man of great decision of character, .ind much 
feared in Tibet. We did not kmsw whether the 
attitude of the inhabitants wc'uld alter now that he 
had gone, 1 thouglit that there would be more 
fighting, and I remember sitting ♦pr a long time 
gazing at the iWa-la and wondering whcdicr it 
would have tc^c stormed in the way the jong at 
Gyantsc had^ccn. 
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While I was looking at the Pota-Ia, Perceval 
Landon came up, and, being in a sprightly mood, 
I told him tlut I had already sent oft a description of 
Lhasa. He \va.s furious. bcc.iuse The Titfies was 
ver)’ keen on getting in first with a description of 
the Forbidden C’lty, Landtni said that he would 
tell everybody in Fleet Street that I was not to be 
trusted, and he would take gvu>d care that I w-as 
never put on to a war again. A few days afterwards 
1 had to tell him that 1 liad m»t got ahead with my 
dcscnption of Lhasa. 'I hat annoyed him again, but 
it was rather stupid t)f me to tell a story like that, 

because later on I was told that I liad atluallv dvme 

* 

the thing I had accused myself of doing. 

Hossever, let us get on. Our approach to Lhasa 
was very slow. That daily deputation did not 
meet us this time vs hen we cam{>cd si.x or seven 
miles from the town. Ne.xt morning we were 
moving hirward, with every prciautuni against an 
attack or ambuscad#, through fairly level country, 
when we met a deputation. It consisted of ten or 
twelve horsemen and a few footmen, and the head of 
it was not a Tibetan at all, but a Nepalese. He was 
the Nepalese Envoy at Lhasa. The Tibetans had 
not interfered wdih him at all, and he told us that die 
city and the Pota-la w'crc in aVatc of confusion 
owing to the flight of the Dalai Lad i, with whom 
had gone some of the most promiiient men in 
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Tibet. But a Council of Regency had been formed 
and it had asked the Envoy to come out and meet us 
and tell us that in view of die Hight of the Dalai 
Lama a treaty could he negotuted. Apparently, 
the Dalai Lama having gone, there was no religious 
objcctiim to our iKing at Lhasa. The Tibetan 
people could treat with us uhen he, the Dalai 
Lama, could not, being too high a j'crv.'nage to 
have any sleahngs with foreigners. 

Vt'c then marthed on ssith greater confidence, 
and as we neared .the city it became evident that 
there wa.s to Ik no fiuhtim;. 'I ihetans, men, vs omen 
and children, appeared on the road and seemed to be 
very interesTed in us : there was no animositv in their 
behaviour. We camjKd on the first day out of 
rifle range of the Pota-la, but on the nc\t day, seeing 
how friendly cveryK*dy \v,is. arrangements were 
made for the camp to lx* pitJied on a drier and more 
pleasant spot which was called the ‘f ield ot Wild 
Asses.’ There were two wild a.vscs there. 

Wild asses, which ajc more like wild ponies than 
asses, arc very numerssus in Tibet ; they arc to be 
found in large companies in the less hilly parts of 
the country. At first herds of kyang. as they arc 
called, were mistaken for Tibetan <^av.ilry because 
of the dust they jjfisc when they arc orf* at a wild 
gallop. The^uffer from a great curiosity and 
would como^otting up to our mounted itifantry 
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scouts, gaze at them for a minute or two and then 
turn and bolt as fast as thev could. The two wild 
asses that lived in the field where we pitched our 
camp did not desert it because we were there. They 
went and lived amongst the mules and shared their 
meals, but they would not allow anybody touch 
them. Both were finally secured one d.iy ami were 
ultimately tamed. One w.is unlortunaicly drowned 
when crossing the Brahmaputra on tnir return 
journey. The other, I believe, was sent to England 
and put in Regent’s Park. 

Though the C^>unc■ll of Regency pri>fessed a 
desire to treat with us. when it tame i«> nuking a 
treaty all kinds ot diHiculties arvise. T^H'erybody 
was still atraid td the l)al.u luma. What would 
happen when he came hack ? Days and days passed 
while long discussicMis K'ok place between Yt>ung- 
husband and the members of the (’ouncil. Vt'hilc 
this was going on, everybody had the freedom of the 
city. We were not.nermuicd into the Pota-l.i, but 
for tile rest anybody could gp where he wt>uld ; at 
least, 1 was never told to keep within any particular 
part, and 1 went into the city almost every day to 
have a look at things ; and although 1 was stared at 
there w’as never any sign of objection to my 
presence. 

Another way of learning somcl?i?jng about the 
Tibetans w'as provided by an opcn-ail market that 
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was startedi just outside the camp. Tibetans of bodi 
sexes cstablislicd thcnnelvcs every morning with 
things for sale. Very s<!doni were any edibles 
oficred. The articles sprc.id out before the vendors 
were trinkets of \,in.njs kinds, iniigcs and little 
housclndd implements, like (onkmg pots and 
spoons. The troops !i.id nothing to sj>end their 
money tni %\hen thes leti India, .md here was an 
opportumt) oi biume: somethin^; in I hasa itself, 
something that lould be tiken hi'ine and therished 
as a turiosits So. the I ibet.ms, tiiat is to say the 
civil pv'pulation ot lliisa. did a \erv good trade, 
raiisatkmu their homes t«tr thmjs thes could sell 
10 us. Sonie potters and siKer-vsaie .uid enamel 
and jewels were t't a rc.dl% saluable kind. These 
things tor the gieatei part had nothing tt' do with 
Tibet at .ill. 1 he\ h.id come tivun Pekin, and 
the Tibetans themselves insisted on tlieir Chinese 
origin. 

Tins market went on mcrnlytoi weeks, and tJicn 
one day a tragedy t«^sk fM.Ke whuh might have 
altered the whole situatiiMi tor us and te'r the 
Tibetans. A im>nk id one ot tlie two great mon.is- 
icncs apjx'arcd in the tamp market .ind .attacked a 
medical ortitcr with a sword. The ^sriiter received 
a severe tut on d ^ head, but the monk was soon 
secured by the jrfoops. This incident caused all the 
Tibetans m iKc market to pick up their goods and 
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run away. The monk was formally tried by a court 
martial next day and was hanged publicly a lew 
hours after the trial concluded. There was no 
market th.it day, but the Tibetans came t>ut in large 
numbers to witness the execution. 

The Counal of Regency expressed its regret at 
the incident but hoped that the market would be 
allowed to ccsniinuc. They said they would send 
their own police to see that no other assaults tisok 
place. W’e agreed to this but added that the 
monastery to which the monk brhnigcd must pay a 
large fine. The C'ouncil objected to tins, saying 
that the monastery could m>t atford it. ls> this 
Younghusband replied that if the fine were not 
paid our troops would go to the monastery and lake 
it. Indeed, next day the troops set out. 

I forget which of the two monasteries. Sera or 
Depong, was respinsible for this business, but it was 
an enormous building, containing ten or tssclvc 
thousand monks, suuatcd on a hill two or three 
miles from Lhasa. As wx* approached it no signs of 
life could be seen, but when w’c were about six or 
seven hundred yards away the monks poured out 
from a gateway in ihcir thousands, and lined up. 
Our moumain^guns got into action and the troops 
deployed. Everyone thought 'fcj^rc would be a 
fight, and although wc were outnuimKtcd twenty or 
thirty to one, I felt rather sorry for mese Tibetan 
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monks, who evidently had no idea about the effect 
of modem fireanns, or they would not have come 
out into the open in iiusvcs and presented us with 
targets tliat could not he missed. The slaughter at 
Guru would have been nothing compared with 
what would have happened under the walls of the 
monastery if fire had heen opened. 

But fire was not I'pcned.^ A deputation I'f monks, 
headed by the Abbot, same down the lull. The 
deputation said that tiie monastery had not abso- 
lutely retused to pav the hue. W hat had been said 
was that the treasury m the monastery did not have 
cnouch m<*ncv m it to meet our demands. W'ould 
We accept the rest I'f the tine in kind. The monas- 
tery jsossessed a sts>re ot valiubie silks and embroi- 
deries and these could be taken oscr at a v.ilualK>n. 
To this Younghusband agreed, and in due course 
tlicrc emerged trs>m the monastery nu>nks carrying 
a certain amount silver, and a number ot bales of 
cmbrsiidcrcd silks. 

These garments werf afterwards sold in die camp 
by auction. I bought a hivcly silk robe myself. The 
officer who had been attacked tollowcd the negotia- 
tions about an indemnity very cK'scly. I think he 
half believed iliat a large part oi tin; indemnity, if 
that is the correct word to use. would be given to 
him. ‘Blood Money,’ he styled it. But he was 
disappointcj^i^causc he was told diat the wound 
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he had received was in the natural course of his 
dudes and the money would all go to the Govern- 
ment. Everybody called 11 a bleeding shame. 

The incident of the monasterv did not alter our 
relauons with the rest of the 1 ihetan pv>pulation at 
Lhasa. Thev were the same as betorc, and the 
market throve .is mcrriK as ever. I was much 
interested in the policemen sent di'ssn by the 
Council of Regency to keep older. Tliey \s ere not 
Tibetans at all, but CJunese. I think it was the 
presence of these C’hinese poluefnen that led me to 
ask questions about C hinese intiueiue in Lhasa. 
I then learned, to my surprise, that £nor to our 
arrival the Chinese Depon in Lliasa was a very 
important man indeed with big powers. He had 
his own ptilice and .1 R'dy of tioojw as .m esiort. 
These trotsps he had sent out ot Lhasa when the 
arrival of the Expeditmn was imminent. 'I he 
police had stayed, and the (auincil ot Regency 
depended on them lo maintain order. iu)t only in 
the market but all over Llvsa. These pidiccmcn 
were very rough with the Tibetans. They carried 
canes with which they whipped people without any 
provocation. Several tunes in the tuy I saw China- 
men, who di 4 .t»ot seem to have any kind of rank, 
spit at Tibctaiu in order to nuk!^ diem .stand off. In 
fact, the C.'hincvc in Lhasa, dnrmj^riie days of the 
Mission, were undoubtedly the dkViinanl race. 
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They were feared and did as they liked. So it was 
evident that the Chinese claim that Tibet was a 
vassal to C.hiiu had st>nic substance. 

But I seem to be keeping aw as fr«>m a dt‘scnption 
oflhasa. W’hai about this nnstcrunis city ? What 
was It like * Was it a roinantK town or merely a 
collcition ot huts m a rem(»ie and a dc*scrt place? 
I will trs tv> tell Sou leasing aside the Pota-la 
for the iiKuncnt, ins first impressn’in of Lhasa itself 
was that i'f a town whkh resembled in many ways 
a cantiUiment in India I aih In'use was surrounded 
bv a wall. I here were the same duM\ roads and 
die same mcaiiderini’ kind i)t trarfic alv>ng diem. 
The houses ttere built ot stiuie, and there ssas a sort 
ofmaiket with shops ojscning into a svjuare. Out- 
side these shops bv'oths were crested ui which 
wares i»l dirlerent kinds were displased b\ villagers 
who hail tonic into town. The buildings were 
mostls I't the bung.ilow t\pc, but the iiouscs m the 
market sejuare were ot twy; stores s. All the 
buildings were stout buildiifgs. and 1 got the impres- 
sion that they were meant to withstand mighty 
rushing w inds tearing down the hillside. 

But in any town the pct'plc arc more interesting 
than the buildings they inhabit. One terrible eye- 
sore in Lhasa is the i(umlscr of Iscggars. That is the 
case alnusst everywhere m Tibet, and I rather dunk 
that a large jNi'oportion of die population, w'hcther 
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they are professional beggan or not» beg i^m 
strangcn. 

The professional beggars arc as bold and mis- 
chievous as inonkevs. Thev did nc*! dare to come 
near die camp bazaar, parutularly after the C'hmcsc 
police arrived, but ui the town itself they were an 
intolerable nuisantc. Many of the countrymen 
sclhng their wares in the market-place had a naked 
sword by their sides, with which the) did not 
scruple to slasli at anv beggars that came near them. 
The beggars hopped about like cn^ws just out of 
reach of the swords. 

The most repulsive of the beggars belonged to a 
class called ‘Aghores ’ I hope vs hat I*am about to 
relate will not make the ordinarv reader ejueasy. 
These Aghores lived m dwellings made out of the 
honis and skulls of v aks There w as a butchery four 
or five mile's outside Lhasa, which was run by 
Aghores, and almost every day fresh )ak meat was 
brought into Lhas;V There will be an outcry J 
What, meat sold in Lhaia, a Buddiiist capital and in 
a country w here it is considered a sin to cat rtesh ? 
That is so. It is a scandal. 1 he Tibetans admitted 
it and then, tliey added, the meat was taken up into 
the Pota-la. Anyway tlie Aghores who killed die 
yaks were considered horrible 'people, beyond the 
pJc. 

Is this the horror I mentioned ? Ndy Worse is to 
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come. Aghores had other occupations. It was their 
business to cut up the bodies of djc dead. It is the 
Tibetan habit when an\ body djcs to cut the flesh off 
the corpse and ilien to leave it and the bones to the 
dogs that prowl ar<.>und. In s«>nic p.irts by the great 
lakes they do no more tlian cut ofl the head, and 
leave tlie dogs and fishes to d(s the rest; but these 
are parts in which there arc no Aghorcs to cut up 
the dead. 

The Aghora is a M«>ngohan cult which, at one 
time, was spread into parts of India, though it is very 
maiiv sears since anv Aehorc w.i5 heard oi ui that 
country. Tiiese jK^plc arc referred to in The 
Aralujti Aghonsm at one time took the 

terrible fi>nn of eating the bodies t'f the dead, .ind in 
India, and I suppose elsevs here. Aghorcs used to dig 
up buried Inniies and cat them. I do not think the 
cult rn>w reaches these extreme forms, even in 
Tibet, a country where the most sickening things 
arc sometimes done by pcople^who assert they arc 
actuated only by religious irtcstives. 

Without being of a ‘morbid frame of mind my- 
self. I went once to a place outside the cit) where the 
so-called funerals were conducted. Luckilv there 
was MO funeral cerenuniy going on when I was 
there, but 1 saw a ^reat stone slab aaid a mob of 
mongrel dogs. I was told the correct course for a 
visitor was tojic on ilic slab and roll up and down it. 
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but I refused to do this, and I do not think any of 
die part)' was surprised. 

Outside the market. tJiere were only one or two 
places of mterest in Lhasa itself. One w.as the great 
Jokang tir temple. It \s as a solidly built stone edifice 
of no particular arthiteciural beauty. Vt'itlun the 
temple were a collection of riH>ms h^susing a great 
vanety of gigantic images, vividly painted and 
clothed in gorgeous garments. There \scrc indica- 
tions that some ot the riilx*s had been remos-ed from 
the images. I think this \sas a precaution against 
possible looting in the event ot fighting. Perhaps 
some of the jess els had been taken ass ay by the 
Dalai Lama vs hen he Hed. 

This temple gave one an impression of peace and 
quiet, unlike the average 'IiKuii temple i*r monas- 
tery, which IS alvsavs tull ot monks ssh*) are tvir ever 
noisily chanting and praying. 

Another place <,»f interest vs as tlic house of the 
chief magician. It was designed to territy jKoplc, 
and certainly the objec\s in it sscrc of a very un- 
pleasant character - inuniiniticd remains of all kinds 
and, hanging from the walls, human skins. But 
I will not go into the horrors with svhich the chief 
magiaan had surrounded himself I w’as told that 
no women were permitted to Worship tlicrc, on the 
ground dial their nerves were not strong enough 
to survive die sight of the numcal cxliibits. 
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For my part I do not much desire to see them 
again. 

One day when I was in the market in the city a 
sort of tumult ari>sc and the shopkeepers closed 
tlicir shops and the tountry I'cople m the square 
outside paihcred up their ssarcs and hastilv put them 
awav into haus .ind bundles. I thought at the time 

a V i 

that our camp had luTti attacked, .ind one or two 
ofTitcrs who ssere ssith ine’thisuchi the same thing. 
We deiuled \sc had In'iicr hurry back to the camp. 
It wtnild, we thiHij'ht, not do us anv y<KH! to be 
trapped in the cits NoKhK tiw'k atis mnite ot us 
as wc ssalkcd rapulK awav from the sv|uarc. On 
the way wc’mct an interpreter Ixli'n^nni.' to the 
Missh'n, and he told us tliat the people were shoutmg 
tlut the Motu'ohar.s had armed 

Now 1 must tell smi that shortly atter wc reas hed 
Lhasa ssord came that scweral th\nisand .Mtuigislians 
were cam|H*d thuts <sr loiry miles assas. These 
nomads. It wxs s.ud, Ix'longcd to inlx*s that were 
accusti>med to sjx'tid the winter at 1 hasa. They 
were suppissed to be vs ell armed, and the Co>uik*i1 of 
Regency at Lhasa had Ixrcn told to intorm them 
that they were not to enter the Lhasa Valley till wc 
had completed the treaty and had gone. The inter- 
preter. who was really the .servant ot* somebody in 
the Mission, said the rcjxirt iliat llic Mongohans 
were comuii' down was all nonsense, and the market 
Nc ^ 
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would be opened again as soon as the shopkeepeti 
recovered from their silly panic. 

! decided to go back witli this man and was glad 1 
did so, because I saw something which was both 
novel and interesting in itself and which explained 
how the panic had started. We saw carcenng down 

a street a mob of forty or fiftv nderlcss horses, and 

* • 

they were being driven by two Mongolian girb 
riding .astride without saddles and shouting and 
screaming at the .numals. I do not know what the 
idea was. or where the horses were being taken, but 
I can quite understaiul how' the sight of these horses 
coming full tilt dt'wn the street would alarm and 
exate townspct'ple. 

Sometimes, instead of going into the city I would 
wander about in what one might call the suburbs. 
They gr<*w K>th wheat and t^ats in Lhasa, but the 
crops had been cut bs the time we arrived, .ind tlicrc 
seemed to be nothing dmng in the way ot farming. 
There were verv' few trees. Such as there were 
were carctully preserved. It was consulercd a sin, 
punishable by death, to tut down a tree in the Lhasa 
Valley. 

Once in the course of our rambles an officer of 
tlic Fusiliers and I foiuid on a small hill an apricot 
tree, loaded w'lth fruit, rijic for plucking. Wc had a 
good feast before w c left it. Sonic Tibetans w'atched 
us and shook their heads. The tree \s'as obvioudy 
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tin^ a curse of some kind, but we did not suHcr 
from any after-effects. 

On other tncasions I ut \s ah ('amllcr ui a throve of 

\ 

willi>vs\, Wow which ffowed ji sluqiMsh stream. 
The willows were so uaerKued tlut a was easy 
enouah to faid a soft [vrih ( aiullir was now busy 
WTiting that tanious of ho, Iht I'mt't /mx cf 

lJutfa He was \cr\ i loser in numeini! his paper 
and {vruil wah onK one hand He ssiotc on odd 
scraps (*t paj^cr and csen «‘n the edjes new '‘pajxrs, 
and a stnuk me tjiat his printers ssould h.i\e some 
diff'iv lilts wah his tisps wtun a t anc to untinp a up. 
1 had promiwd to \s lae tor him i'lie or two «.haprers 
dealing wart the ti.’hting at (is anise wlulc he ssas 
aw as ossing to his ss omuls I ssroic tilt sc vliaptcrs, 
tiHs. amongst the ssillosss, C'andlcr urging me all 
tile sshiie to as old )ourn.tleH* I as»'idtd a ss' sscU 
that sshen the bo«»k ssas pubhslicd one resiesser 
contrasted ms ‘ss'l^r natratise’ ssah C aiidler's 
‘turgid )t'unia!eve ‘ Years .yid scars atierssards, 
during the C»reai Vt ar^I s\.\s able to reniaid C'andlcr 
abssut this, and he ssas not best pleased 

Occasuaially I ssciit ssut sluststing with C'andJer. 

I had iny WiiKlicstcr and he tarried a shotgun 
which he manages^ t|uac tlcserlv. Vl'c sscre told 
that orders had been issued liabidding shooting on 
the ground that a ssould amagtsnisc the tssuntry 
people. Byt as we were not officially iiifonncd 
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about such an order wc took no notice of it, and 
so far from the country' people being annoyed, 
the trouble was to keep them from joining us. 
Although they objected to killing animals them- 
selves they did not mind them Ix'ing killed by others. 
If a duck or a goose tell there was always a rush to 
pick it up. but the bird was seldom brought back to 
us. The m.in or bov wins cot it would Ice, across the 
country with it. He was lakinc 11 home to have a 
feed, and wc would sutler in the hereafter for h.iving 
killed it. 

The streams and marshes of Lhasa were hill of 
fish - strange fish with large round splits <ni them. 
They looked discasc'd but I don't think they were 
really. In any case no one fished, bccauu' it is an 
even greater crime in Tilx t to kill .1 fish than to kill 
a bird or a beast. A mcmlKr of one of the Mount 
Everest Expeditions t<dd me once that jxrimssion 
for his expedition to enter I ilx't w.is held back for a 
year because a monk in the Bhong Valley had killed 
and eaten a fish. Several mojuiis after this terrible 
deed had been done the Dalai Lama fell ill; m.igi- 
dans and sootlisaycrs could find no cause* for this 
tUncss till word of what had hap|>cncd in Bhong 
was brought Lhasa, Then, course, they knew 
and the whole region at Bhong was closed to 
fCrangcrs lest anotlicr fish be slain. 

And while wc amused ourselves as botj^wc could. 
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daily interviews and long discussions were taking 
place between Colonel Younghusband and die 
Count il of Regency. The diMTinsions were held in 
a sort of villa ub4)Ut a mile distant from the camp. 
The Mission occupied the villa, and every day high 
Tibetan oHivials rode Ix-twccn it and the Pota-la, 
One nusrning i \v.is told that there was to lx* a kind 
of ceremony .at the villa. One oi the p^niits in 
dispute Isetsvecn the Britisli and the Tilxrtan Cksveni- 
ments w,is the release tit rwo Bntish subjects, 
Sikhimes^*, who had lieen imprisoned as spies in 
Lhas.1 two years IxTlorc. Hi esc unfvirtunatc men 
had Ikcu kept all tins time in a cellar into \s hich no 
light \\.is .ijlowcd to {xmctratc. I hc Tilsctans said 
that the men Ii.ui lx*en nnpnH>ned long bettire tlierc 
had Ixrcn anv dispute about other matters with the 
Indi an ('lovcrnment. Therefore, their case could 
nest be brought Our reply was: ‘Nonsense ! 
These men are British subjects and the tact that they 
have lx*en imprisoned for so Jong makes your ease 
not Ix'itcr but worse/ 

Finally the Tibetans gave in. and tlie ceremony 
was to take the f orm of the two men being bmught 
to the villa by Tibetan officials and then formally 
released before spcjftators. When I got to the villa 
the Tibetan official parry with the prisssners had not 
arrivTd. There was stsme talk about the prisoners 
having died under the treatment to wliich they were 
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subjecte(}. People were wondering what excuse the 
Tibetan Govenimcnt was going to make. There 
was a discussion Ix'twccn one or two Tibetan 
officials who had conic on ahead ; they were being 
W'amed that it* it were found diat the prisoners had 
been ill-treated it would be the worse for the 
Tibetan Government. 

‘How arc you going to find out whether the 
prisoners have been ill-treated or not ? They arc 
certain to tell lies,’ said the Tibetan officials. 

‘We will have them examined bv our doctors, 
was our reply. 

To this the Tibetans said : ‘If tlicrc isj^oing to be 
any examination by your doctors, then our medical 
men must be present also to sec that the examination 
is conducted fairly.’ 

Younghusband smiled at this, but admitted that 
the point was well made. 

Then there was a stir and the members of the 
Council of Regency came in and \sitii them were 
the two pnsoners. 1 hey werq small men, like most 
Sikhimcsc. They had a strange, pallid I<K)k, such 
as one might expect from men who lud been kept in 
total darkness for several jears. They blinked their 
eyes and stumbled in their walk, v New clothing had 
evidently been given to tlicm. They were asked by 
O'Connor whether they had been ill-treated and 
they said that tlicy had not been iil-cccatcd, and 
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a<yedi that, being prisoncn, they had notcicpected to 
be well fed, but they had been given enough to cat. 

The Tibetan officials were well pleased w'hcn they 
heard tliese replies. The two Sikiiinicsc were 
handed over tt> die care of the servants of the 
Mission and die cercnifniy was at an end There 
W'as nothing more to Ik said I s|x>kc to these tvvo 
men afterwards, and thev said thev had notlnni; to 
grumble alxnit, iu)r were thev verv indignant at die 
way in w liu h they had been treated I did not ask 
diem the direct question, but I rather thmk they 
were spies of the Indian Ciov ernment. 

Then the dav came when we were told that 
toegotiatums were at an end The C'ouiuil of 
Regenc)' had obtained jKrmiwion liom the Cinnese 
Government to nuke a treats, and were prepared to 
do so. Tlierc was a hitch for a few davs, because the 
Council did nt>t want the treats to Ik signed m the 
Pota-la, but Younghusbaud insisted on tlut Pinally 
die lilKtans gave in on the couditic'n tlut the parry 
that was to witness th^* ccremonv and die members 
of the Mission themselves were not to enter die 
Pota-!a by the grand staircase VI hen asked w hy 
not, iliey replied that a portrait of the 1 mpress 
Dowager of China hung on the staircase and it was 
not meet diat pa>plc c'f other races sfunild gaze on 
the portrait. Youngliusband laughed at this but said 
that he would not worty* about the nutter. So 
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wlien the treaty y>'2S signed we marched by a 
side entrance into die room that had been prepared. 

Now let me tell you about die Pota-la, the very 
centre of Lamaisni in the East. I do not know 
whether the term is used of the rock or of the palace 
that is built on it. Mind you, 1 am only guessing, 
but I would say that the ba.se of the rvx k is five or 
six hundred yards one way. and about ten or twelve 
hundred the other way. Almost every nuh t'f the 
surface of the rtxk is covered by the Inulding, which 
rises tier on tier tts the heavens. .1 cannot attempt to 
say what the height of the topmost cupola is from 
the base, but s^'ine of the walls w'emed to lx* almost a 
hundred feet high, and I supp'sc thcrc*are about six 
tiers of walls. Some of the highest w alls arc abso- 
lutely sheer and have no w indow s in them at all. In 
fact, in die whole building the windows are s<s few 
that it is to be wondered how those living inside 
get light and air. 

There was a small \i’inding road up one face of the 
rock, and we went up thit ; then through a big dcxir 
into what Icxikcd like a tunnel. It was not really a 
tunnel but merely a passage. There were high walls 
on each side and a rcKif on top. At intervals were 
posted Tibetans with torches ; ,y. ithout the torches 
we should have been in total darkness. 1 w'onder if 
it struck anybexly that die fifty or sixty of us who 
were walking along the passage miglii be walking 
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into a trap. The Tibetans had only to dose die doocs 
at each end and we were done. Then I remembered 
that when we came up the hill our mountain battery 
had come into action at the have M it, and there were 
oilier irm>ps alx>ut. C>bvu>uvly tliat was some kind 
of a prciautum. I have no doubt the trwps had 
tlieir insinKiU’ns .is tti what to do in ease the party 
did m»t return within a reavoiublc time. Another 
consoling thought w as that Younghusb.ind \sas too 
wise and foreseeing a man toaIK>w his Mission and 
the General and his*iad. not to mention other people 
of im|x>rtaiuc. to enter the I’oia-la witlu'ut taking 
the prccautum ot luddsng some high Tibetan ofhdals 
as hostage-s in t>ur camp. 

Whether this was done i'l not I d<s not know. I 
did not mention my tlu nights and tears to .inylxxly, 
and lU'body mcnti'nied sucli thoughts to me. 
Perhaps I was alone m thinking treachery might be 
intended: those* passages were ominous in the 
flickering ti^rthlight. 

The prtscesMon fin.^lly turned a comer, and we 
found isurselvcs in a rcxsin ot wliich nearly the whole 
of one side w as ojvn to the air. It w as a very deep 
room, and tlierc was not st> much light as might 
have been exjscctcd, cisnsidcring how wide the 
window* was. 1 he three otlicr sides were blank 
walls. Tlicrc were chairs for sjscctaton and a table 
pn wliich iwsi copies of die treaty were laid out and 
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pen and ink and sealing wax. Spceclies of some 
kind were made before die actual signatures were 
affixed, and during die speeches Tibetan servants 
went round widi rcfrcslimcnts, which consisted of 
dried apricots and some kind of sweet cakes. There 
was nothing to drink, I regret to say. 

The signatures were being written when a 
startling diing happened. There was a dash of light, 
a report and then a blinding glare, in the light of 
which I saw a number of pallid and frightened faces, 
Thai came a cloud of smoke. E* cr\ body had half- 
risen from their seats, but no word was uid. The 
smoke cleared away pretty quickly, and then we saw 
that the interruption had been cailscd by that 
Tibetan expert, Colonel Waddell, who had man- 
aged to bring a camera with him and lud lit a mag- 
nesium flash. I was told that lioth V\>unghusband 
and the General were very angry witli him for not 
telling them what he was going to do. The Tdx-uns 
might have then beev warned as t< » w hat was alxnit 
to happen. As it was, tlicy inight have been panic- 
stricken and have charged us with treachery and 
heaven knows what. Tlicrc might easily have been 
fighting. Luckily, after a minute or two. the room 
was still again. Tlic smoke disappeared, and the 
Tibetans, reassured, became all smiles once more. I 
wonder if that photograph was a success. I have 
never seen any reproduction of it. 
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The signing being over, one copy of the treaty 
was rolled up and handed to Younghusband, while 
dicT^ Rirn|H>chc tiH>k the other. The Tc Rimpoch^ 
is the tunic given to the Previdcni of die Executive 
Council in Lhau. The nicnilxrs the Council arc 
called Shap^- Of course, we called them ‘Shapes,’ 
in one svllablc and without anv accctit. The 
Fusiliers went about quoting these lines ; 

In siudow-laiKl, in no-inan's land 
Two drcadtul Shaivs met face to face 
And bade cath t>ihcr stand. 

There was nothing to keep m in that b.irc rtxsm 
in die Fota-la after the treaty lud been signed, and 
we nude haste to get *'ut <vt it. having, alas, seen 
practically nothing of the interior ot the l\)ia-la 
and none of us glories. 

There was now nothing to keep us in Lhasa. The 
terms of the treaty were kept secret irom the 
correspondents, but we sscrc able to guess that the 
Tibetans lud agreed to afl the British demands, 
which now iruJuded tlic right to keep a Briiish 
Agent (‘hereinafter ts> lx* callal the Trade Agent ) at 
Gyantse, vvidi an escort, and also to keep a small 
garrison in the Chuiibi Valley till an indcnuiity 
Ibd been paid. 

Tberc was a delay of a few da)*s bcfsre arrange- 
PCOR could be completed to roll up the Expedirion, 
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and the Genera] thought this would he a good 
opponunity to purchase a certain anuumt of warm 
ciothiiig in Lhasa. Vt'arin cloth there was m plenty, 
but it was not made up, si> a nurnl>cr of Tibetan 
W'onicn were engaged ti> nuke big coats for the 
troops. 

Then, in order to celebrate the signing of the 
treary, tlic Mission dccidetl to distribute alms to 
beggars, each man, w<>man and thild getting six- 
pence. They rolled up in luuKlrcds and hundreds on 
the given day, and were seated in rows t^n a sandy 
part of die Lhasa plain. At die verv tsurset diis 
trouble arose, that, as soon as the beggars in one row 
had got ihcir money, they all dashctl rouiui to the 
back and tormed another r4»w . I inally there was 
no more money left. I rather think that every 
beggar got his dole, but there w ere those in the back 
row who protested that they !i.ul not reccis'cd 
any money. These jx‘«*plc probably has! already 
received their money tw Kc t>vcr. 

Money gave our t>n this occasion, and I now* c^sme 
to a dreadful story. The treasure chest with die 
Mission and with the trtKsps had become exhausted 
before the treaty was signed. 'I'his was due to the 
fact that the troops had Ikcii drawing tlieir back 
pay. Nobody cxjKcicd that they would, but there 
were all these trinkets to lx* hi night at Lhasa and 
everybody was buying some mcmauo of the SKlcred 
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dty. Urgent messages were sail down to Indb for 
more money, but the money was slow in arriving. 
I would Jiot lx* surprised to learn that some high 
financial otlui.il had said: 'What do they want 
monev K*r in Lhasa ' 

^Arrangements !ud Ix-en completed. The day for 
leaving Lhasa had Ix'cn fixed. Lhe warm cloiihng 
had Ixcn pac ked into bundles. There was nothing 
to stop us, rhen the uomcn who had Ix'cn nuking 
the cK'thcs came al>’ng demanding their wages. It 
h.id hapjx'urd slut il'*e money which had Ixcn givat 
to the Ix'ggars had Ixcti K^rrossed from the 
Nepalese Lnvov. He was now approached again. 
He said that *he iud no money left. Tibetan 
officials luvl no nu'ncy left. \\ liat w,is t*^ be dcuie ? 
] wus told that tile (»enera! liad said («' the women 
tlut he Would not lease Lhasa till they, wlio had 
worked VO liard. had Ixen paid. W’e were lu't in 
telegraphic communuation with India, but a line, 
! think, had Ixeii laid as far as tjie San-jxs. There- 
after messages had to lx hrt>ug}u up by mounted 
men. Bctisrc matters reached a real crisis, .1 mounted 
man brought a message to the effect that the 
treasure chest had Ixcn replenished at la.st. Money 
W'ould lx available w lx*n we got back to (lie S.in-|x>. 
Apparaitly there was some reason vvh\*it could not 
be brought up to Lliasa. 

The women were assembled and told aK^ut the 
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sitiiadon, and they were asked to nominate |>eopIe 
to receive their wages ior them at the San-po. 
They refused to nominate anyl>ody, saj’utg that 
there was not a nun m Lhasa who could be trusted. 
Then they added that they would conte down w'ith 
tlic trcxips to die San-po and receive dicir monep'* 
personally. 

‘What, all of you ?‘ 

‘Yes, all oi us. We don’t trust c.i<h other.’ 

So on the day the troops marched, the women 
marched with us alst\ not only ;hc wagc-canicn but 
many others w ho came for the fun of the thing, and 
also a numlxrr of men who had licard from our 
Tibetan stretcher-men and doolie-ticarcrs of the 
glories of civilisation. They were coming down to 
Darjeeling to swell the {xspubtion of loafcn dial 
inhabit die town. So w hen w c started on our return 
jounicy what one saw was not a lung, orderly 
column of tr<.x>ps and transport but what Itxskcd 
like die emigration of a natium. fur strewn all along 
the road were parties of Tilxtans, men. women and 
children, widi all their household gmsds on their 
backs. 

Quite a number of us were loath to leave Lhasa. 

I lingered amongst the last. ^Maiiy Tibetans were 
weeping. Whether they missed us or their women 
and children I do not know, but I think that die 
bulk of the inhabitants were really sorry to sec us go. 
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But, wlictlier dicy were sorry to see us go or not, 

the Tibetans made us no paninp gifts. Except one. 

The General did receive a gift, and a very valuable 

one. The Abbot of one of the monasteries paid him 

a visit and presented him with an image of Buddlia 

made t>f pure gold. The Abbot said, ‘This gift is 

to mark the appreciation ot the clergy of Tibet of 

the fact that no attempt h.iis bt'cn made to pillage any 

monastery in or near Lhasa.* 

Let me tell you alxnu all these jKoplc who came 

with us from Lhasa. After two or three davs’ 

• * 

inarching a numlx'r t»} the marchers got tired. We 
left a certain numl>cr iKhmJ at every camp. By the 
time we readied the San-jx> we were accvnnp.inicd 
only by fifty ot sixty wvunen who had their wages 
to get and a group of thirty or forty men seckmg a 
new life in Darjeeling. St'inc tlscsc men I have 
mentioned w ere already embarked on a new career. 
Tlicy had I’ccn enlisted by the medical authorities as 
dcKslic-lx-arcn. The enlistment, I micht uv. was 
made in Lhasa it.self. It canscu a certain amount ot 
cxcilcinent, because recruits were told that l>cforc 
they could join up they had to have a g«.xKl bath. 
Such a thing had never been heard of in Lhasa before, 
that men should be, asked to bathe in tlic river. 
Eveiy'body turned out to see thcmVJo it. The 
heroes stripped ihcinsclvcs and marched boldly into 
die Water. 'Die experience must have been very 
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novel to dbcm, because they played about like 
children, and once they were in the water tlicy did 
not want to come out. It was a golden sunny day, 
and many of the inhabitants, seeing these people 
enjoying themselves, alsis took otf their things and 
went into the water. It must luve been the happiest^ 
day Lhasa had kmnvn tv>r centuries. 

The Tibet adventure sliould now be ci'nsidcrcd 
dosed. Yet there is soiiietlung to Ixr added. The 
inarch back to India was regular and monotonous, 
except tv>r those who, like mysclt, were keen on 
shooting. We were able, aher reaching camp, to go 
out round alxuit and sec what w.t.s to be htii. There 
w'os not very much game Ix-c.uisc. t>f course, wc 
were on the regular mute ti) Lhasa and most of tlie 
big game had been tnghtened away by the n«>isc and 
tumult oi tnxsps, and 1 have no dtuiht that ofiicers, 
stuck on the lines oj communicativui, took advantage 
of the tact to do a bit of local c.xplortng and shooting. 

The odicr correspondents went down by double 
marches. lYrtcval L.T.idon, indcc<l, did some 
terrific riding and got hack* to India in some phe- 
norncTia] time. But I was sorry to leave Tibet, and 
I might have dawdled a bit. One result of this 
dawdling was that I parikipati'd in what tine news- 
paper callc<^ ‘the picturesque sufieriiigs of the 
troops.* What exactly hap|Kncd was that tiic last 
part of the column had got dt>wn as far as Fort 
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Phan when tlic snow wc had all been dreading 
began to fall. I rcrncinlKr how when w'aking up 
in the morning I found ilut my tent was almost 
buried under smnv. W'iiy the tent pole did not 
give under the strain I do ni>t know. Of course, it 
was the same with ever v body else. The snow had 
stuck lo the cans as .iiul n5t>rc snt.>w had fallen on top 

of that. I wonder wc were m>t all sudotated. Any- 

• * 

way, NS hen we had finally gi*t the d.*psopcn by push- 
ing and kicking cvcrytiimg was white round uv. And 
when 1 say tliat evexvtiung ss as white. 1 mean th."4t it 
was w hite and * >} a dae/hng brigluness. Tljcre was no 
colour of any kind to break the brilliance anywhere. 

There was reargu-ird Ixhind us. due to arrive 
some lime that slay, and pi'ssibly it w as alss» tiiought 
tli.it mice we got out s'f the plain and lx*g.in to 
descend into tiie C hunibi \‘allc\ there would lx* no 
more snow. Anvwav. the camp was roused, the 
animals loadctl and the march began at the usual 
hour. What then hapjX'iicd \vas this. Ihcrc was 
a lot of strauuliiii.! naturalist Wcause it is not easy to 
match through smsw and large numbers of the men 
had K»st the snow-glasses wiili sshich they were 
provided. The result was that the glare beg.m to 

blister their eves, laliad brv'kcn ssne sst the lenses 

/ 

in my simw-ghisses and one eye prcsNiiily became 
very painful. I tied niy handkcrcluct or someiliing 
over it and was able to get along. 

i:';Oc 
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Ac one period of die marcli an officer wbo Kad 
ridden up to me cried suddenly: Xook ! The 
Retreat from Moscow.’ And. indeed, Kx'king back, 
one saw those struggling and forlorn groups almost 
exactly as shown in tlic famous pjcturc. There were 
animals being pulled along, half dead, there were 
men with bent heads, stumbling as they walked, 
and other men leading their companions who, 
having lost their snow-giavses. were now Ix'ginning 
to lose their sight. Some oi these latter were 
hoisted on mules and jx-'iiies. Many <4 the mules 
had no loads. I wondered whether tlicir e\ c.s were 
blistered by this terrible snow, but there were 
fringes over their eyes designed to keep tsti dies,- 
and these fringes pc>ssihly had tlic same cifect .is snow- 
glasses. Of course Tibetans do not wear snow- 
glasses, but wliencvcr it snows they tic a fringe 
made of hair over their eyes. 

Luckily when we reached the edge of the p!.iin and 
began tlic d<,*sccnt into the valley tlic glare was not 
so bad. Mcavv snow h5d fallen in tlic valley itself, 

4 ^ ^ 

but there were so many rocks and precipices that 
the expanse of white was broken everywhere, By 
the lime we were half w ay down nu'st of the snow 
had gone, but it was nasty, trseky work fallowing 
the road dow^.i, and many [x^oplc had bad falls. 

When we got down to Chumbi I sat down tp 
Write a last and fuial despatch, winding up with a 
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descriptxoii of *the picturesque sufTcrings of the 
troops.* I now dunk the phrase was not actually 
printed hut was used by the foreign editor of a 
ncw'spajxrr in a message sent to his correspondent 
with die torce. He ciK|uircd why his pajxrr had 
nQt had any account ot tlic sudenngs* 

w'hich Reuter’s correspcuuient had sent. Thecorre- 
Spesndent at that time already in India; so he 
did not know of anv sutfcniuts. Ainssav, to show 

4 4 It 

what sn%nv-bhndncss khiU do. that esc oI nunc 
which was not prsuc».tcd during the nurJi was 
not onlv very painful, but fi>r ncarlv a week was 
absolutely blind. I could sec nothing out of it. It 
is no wonder that the triK>ps w ho had botli their eyes 
in this condition should base thought that dies were 
done for entirely. But the pain ceased after a s\ cek or 
so and the cscs recovered dicir sight. Bv the time 
the party with which I travelled left Chumbi every- 
body was happy and chccrtul. 

It is now nine that this narrative left Tibet, but I 
am sorry to do \k\ because dierc is so much more diat 
might be said. 1 realise, how ever, that I must con- 
fine mysc'lf within a certain limit. People who 
want to kiicsw more aKsut the gcc'grapliy and his- 
tory and die govcniiilcm of Tibet slunild get bold of 
the book written bv Pcicevai LandoS, by whose 
death the W'orld of letters lost a very remarkable 
tiian« He did not write for the man ui die street, but 
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whac he wrote was good and exact. There ate 
other books about TiIki too, based on the Expedi- 
tion, and in them will be found narratives more 
precise than this one. l! anyl'K>Jy who reads another 
book about Tibet finds that the tacts narrated do not 
quite coincide with mine, I rather advise him to 
accept what I .say, because, though I write from 
memory, the facts are imprinted there very clearly. 
Besides, I have never lost my interest in Tibet, and 
the more one reads or talks alvuit Tilset the more 
frequently do incidents of the amazing rxjxrduion 
to Lhasa crop up. One’s mcnH>ry is thus con- 
tinually refreshed. 

1 said when writing about events *n CTiina that 
those who take p,irt in a campaign sluuild try and 
discover whether anything was to be learned, from 
the point of vic%v of a Siddicr, from the conduct of 
the fighting. In China I was impressed by ilic value 
of missile wcap<.sns as compared wuh others. In 
Tibet I was imprc*ssQl in the same way. Even the 
Tibetans had some idea 'about tlic value of inissiJcit 
for they did not rely solely on their swords and 
spears. Apart from tlic tew odd and obsolete 
cannon they had, many were armed with prong- 
guns; there were a certain nui>»l>cr of rifles and one 
should not cifiit to mention the sliiigcrs. One might 
even call die booby-traps, diat were laid for the 
mounted infantry on die top of dopes overlooking 
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a road in die valley, missiles. Tlic Ixtuldcn in 
the traps were dbeharged from some distance away, 
and the people who l(K>scd the traps were never 
seen. I do not kn<nv ot any notance in which our 
troops were actually struck by Knildcrs leaping 
down the hill, but n certainly made our scouts very 

«r 

wary. 

Another thing cmk le.inicd in was what a 

tremendous p.irt transport plavs when trexsps .arc on 
the move. Tlic sucicss < ! the I .scjx*dition was a 
triumph tor tlic Sl^'ply and Trans|V'rt Department 
in India. 
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FIGHTING THE MOHMANDS 

I forgot my dreams |ibout France when, in July, 
1916, 1 think, the company was ordered to take over 
two Frontier forts. Captain Ralph, the company 
commander, was to go to Fort Abazai w ith half the 
company and I was to go to Shabkadr with the other 
half. This was my first independent command, and 
naturally I was very pleased about it.* It was to be 
a rather lonely life because there were to be no other 
officers at Shabkadr. But that did not dismay me, 
because I knew' that there would be much to do and 
much to learn. I saw a picture of Shabkadr the other 
day, but it w'as not tlie fort I had charge of. Military 
engineers had knocked it about and rebuilt it. 

When I got to Shabkadr I found tliat in addition 
to my own people I was in charge of diirty or forty 
sowars from a cavalry regiment at Nowshcra, 
There was also a detachment of Mohrnand Milida. 
These people were really armad police. I was told 
that they only very indirectly under jmy 

command, and I did not like them very much. 

The officer whom 1 relieved said the fort was 
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jiuped at nearly every night, but if care were taken 
that the men kept unclcr cover there was no reason 
why anybody should be hit. So that was one of the 
first orden I gave. No one to show himself on the 
skyline after dark. The first night the sniping was 
much heavier than on any subsequent night. The 
local Mohmands, of course, knew that a new gar- 
rison had come in and thought they would give it a 
fright. But I think none of the Rajputs were 
disturbed. 

I felt tile responjibilirs' that first night and it was 
while making a round of the sentries that I thought 
of reviving an old custom in the army, that of 
making the sehtry posts call out once every hour that 
all was well. You know what I mean. ‘Number 
one, all’s well,’ ‘Number two, all’s well,’ and so on. 
This cry was to be carried from sentry to sentry 
from dark to daylight and when each hour struck. 
On later nights it was ratlier comforting to me to 
hear that cry going round the fort when I was awake. 
Later on I was to be told by a general that I had no 
authority for issuing an order like that. ‘And you 
are giving away the position of your sentries.’ To 
tlus I replied that I had thought of that, and the 
sentries were never to call consecutively from the 
samcsp<it. 

One day I was told that the PoKtical Officer for 
the Mohmands was coming to the fort to meet some 
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kind of a deputation of Mohmands. I was surprised 
and pleased to find when he did come that he was 
no other than that Griffith who had travelled with 
me up to Peshawar to join die Zakha Khcl Expedi- 
tion. He had stayed in Peshawar and had been given 
a place in the Political Department which enabled 
him to study the Frontier people and their languages. 
Now he was an expert. He infetrined me that the 

Mohmands were still verv disturbed and he would 

* 

not be surprised if very shortly the mobile column 
w’cre not again ordered out of Peshawar to fight 
another ‘battle’ just in that \cTy spot where we had 
fought one in April. 

Griffith was quite right as it tumed’out. Various- 
reports and rumours reached the fort of gatherings 
on the other side of the first range of hills, and wc 
heard about German money being lavishly dis- 
tributed. To show you how silly and ignorant 
these Mohmands arc, I must tell you that on one 
occasion crowds of them came into the village 
below the fort wanting to change British rupees for 
an inferior and cheaper coin* known as the Kabul 
rupee. They had been told that the British or 
Indian rupee would no longer be accepted in any 
part of the world. Some oilier people had also 
heard this xc^n, and they arrived at Shabkadr quite 
prepared to change Kabuli rupees for Indian rupees. 
But their Kabuli rupees were made of lead. They 
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did a roaring trade. I reported this matter to 
some civil authority, but the reply I got was that it 
would not hurt the Mohniands to have a lesson in 
economics and the laws of currency. 

The mobile column came out twice while I was 
in Shabkadr, but to show the trick that memory 
plays, I am inclined ti> ct.>nru5c the incidents of one 
with those of the other. However, I will do my 
best to set dowii events in the order in which I tlunk 
they occurred. 

The Mohmand incursion in July was not a very 
serious one. We liad heard several weeks before 
that there was unrest among tliese wild people and 
that attempts V ere being made to c<'llctt a lashkar 
which would come denvn and perhaps be able to 
repeat the triumph of April. The Mohmands called 
it a triumph, because they were able to get aw’ay 
with a certain number esf ritlcs with very small loss 
to tlicmscK es. 

I must here say that it is rather difficult to believe 
die estimates given out at* Simla of the losses m- 
flicted on the enemv in’both battles. I do not know 
how Simla gets its estimates. What is the use of 
asking the troops who have taken part in an engage- 
ment how many of the enemy they have killed ? 
Every officer and man would say soa^ething dif- 
ferent. Whenever a single man of the enemy is 
seen to drop he is immediately put dowti as dead. 


i 
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Whereas, all he has done is to lie down to escape 
observation. If the numbers of the enemy killed on 
the Frontier were as big as stated in our official 
estimates the troops would certainly see the dead 
and wounded being earned off. As it is they seldom 
sec anybody being earned off, and they never seem 
to find any dead when they have captured a position. 
The official reports say that die dead and wounded 
were carried off, but how were they carried off 
without being noticed ? When we attempt to 
remove a wounded or a dead man the group 
engaged in doing so presents a big target and is 
likely to lose more men. I do not know how many 
of the enemy were killed at the affair on Rajput 
Ridge, but I do know that the Mohmands claimed 
the battle as a victory’ for themselves. Cx*rtainly 
they were prepared to fight again very soon aftcr- 
W’ards. 

On the second occasion the mobile column came 
out and camped in the vicinity of the fort as before. 
The engagement that followed resembled in several 
respects the previous one: tliat is to say, the Moh- 
mands showed themselves on the hills, came down 
a certain distance into the low hills, and were attacked 
by a single regiment, with another in support and a 
third in reserve. The enemy retired as before, and 
when the time came for our troops to return to camp 
they followed us. 
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Bat there were two dliffbrences on this occancm. 
There was no crowd of spectators. I believe that 
the Chief Commissioner, who was none other than 
that famous man Roos Kcppcl, was vet)' angry with 
the behaviour of the Peshawar people on that 
occasion, and he gave orders that no one was to come 
out to see a battle again. If they did they must not be 
surprised if they were mistaken for the enemy. 
Nobody came. 

The second difference was that the Mohmands 
were not folloss cd *ip as far as they had been \s hen 
my regiment made the attack. I think we went too 
far, but on the second occasion \\ hat as done was 
perfectly riglii’. The retirement \s as carried out, as 
far as one could Icani, in \ er)' perfect order, bur the 
enemy seemed to have come down into the hills a 
good deal farther than they had on the prcMous 
occasion, for tins is what hapiKncd 

From the parapets of the fort one could see some- 
thing of the battle. It was not very much, but we 
could follow the successive pcssitions taken up by the 
enemy by watching the bursting of the shells. I 
think I had gone back to my quarters in the fort to 
have some food wdien a staff officer d.ishcd m and 
asked me how many*men I had. I told him I had 
a hundred, and tliirty or forty sowarf. He said, 
‘Never mind the sowars, but get your sepoys under 
arms at once.’ 
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I said, ‘They arc under arms,* because I had told 
them that they were in the position of an inlying 
picket and must be ready to rush out at a moment’s 
notice. 

Then the staff officer said, ‘Collect as many men 
as you can \sho have been left beiiind outside the 
fort as cooks and for other reasons, and fall tliem in 
together with your men outside the fort.’ 

I did this, tliough It meant a lot of running to and 
fro, withm a quarter of an hour. It was amusing to 
sec how the cooks and other men belonging to the 
Bntish regiment dropped w hates cr occupation they 
W'crc engaged upon in order to fall in and participate 
in the fight. I told them that there A as no time to 
bother about dress. What they wanted were their 
nfles and ammunition belts. 

We had barely fallen in when the same staff 
* 

officer directed me to double the men out in a certain 
direction, extend, and take up a position to cover the 
retirement of the mobile ctdumn, which was now 
returning to camp. We dashed out in a fine way, I 
thought, and I was quite pleased to be taking a 
leading part m what might prove to be a memorable 
inadent. My orders were not very complete, but 
I did what I could, having gul'n due thought to the 
lie of the c^ntry and the direction of the road from 
Sobhan Kiiwar. 

The finng seemed to grow closer and closer and 
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everybody was on the qui vive. Then suddenly 
firing ceased and nothing happened for some time, 
perhaps an hour. Then I got a message to return to 
the fort because there was no longer any fear of the 
enemy following up, so that was that. But how 
bitter was the clisappoiiitmcnt among tlic cooks and 
others. 

On the third day, I think, the mobile column left 
and things went on much as before. I say, much as 
before, because there was now an undercurrent of 
unrest aiiKMig the local [X'ople. One could feel it 
in the demeanour ot the people in the villages that 
one passed through \shen going out with the men 
on patrol. 

Nestling close under the walls of the fort is a 
village called, I think, Shankargarh. A good many 
Hindus live in this village, mostly people of the 
trading classes and a few shopkeepers. These men, 
in my da\.s, had a fimd vshich was used to pay five or 
six watchmen. I hey %s ere Gufkhas, and it w.is their 
business to keep a look-ouf at night. 1 was rather 
interested in them because diey belonged to a type 
of Gurkha that any regiment would have been glad 
to enlist. I asked them once whv they had not 

* t 

enlisted in a C'lurkha* regiment, and the reply was 
that they had no relatives or friends in regiment 
and they would not like to go and enlist m quarters 
where tlicy were unknown: but their village in 
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Nepal had always sent men to Shankai^h, and 
that is why they were there. At the time about 
which I am talking certain of the younger banias 
and traders liad formed themselves into a squad of 
voluntecn, having obtained arms on loan from 
some ci\'il authority. This squad of volunteers also 
interested me gready, because the members belonged 
to a class which was considered very imnulitary 
indeed. The idea of arming diem would have been 
derided by any army officer. 

Away in Shabkadr, of course,* one heard no news 
of what was going on in the district. But I was able 
to sense that some agitation of a very ugly kind was 
on foot. After all, the people ro*und me were 
themselves Mohmands, and an artificial line, drawn 
across the country, separating British subjects from 
those who were not British subjects, could not alter 
the fact of kinship. What was diought and felt on 
the other side of die Border was also thought and 
felt inside it. There; was no means of preventing 
tribal Mohmands from going^to and fro among their 
kinsfolk on our side and stirring them up. 1 re- 
doubled my efforts to keep the garrison in an alert 
and effective condition. 

The cavalry had to do big patrols every day, and 
in addidoq,<«o the night sentries 1 put on more day 
sentries. 1 had seen in a diary, which was kept in the 
fort, a suggestion by some officer who had been 
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commanding there once that day sentries outnde 
the fort should not carry rifles. His idea was that any 
apparently harmless group of Mohmands passing 
into Shankargarh could easily rush a sentry and 
deprive him of his nfle, I think some such incident 
had already taken place. I thought the suggestion 
tjuite a good one, and though there was some demur 
from the Indian officers, they realised that there 
was sense in tiiis suggestion. In tact, even when we 
went down to parade in a certain field below’ the 
fort unarmed sentries were put well out on the 
flanks. 

Then one day I heard from an old Sikh, who had 
come into the fort from Peshawar on some business 
or other, that everybody was saying that there was 
going to be another big battle at Shabkadr, and it 
would be seen this tune who were really masters of 
the fort. I le did not say so, but he certainly seemed 
to imply that there was unrest in die Peshawar 
district, or in other words, if the Mohmands came 
down from the lulls they might exjxrct support from 
their kinsmen in the plains. 

The next thing took the form of a letter from the 
headquarters of the Peshawar Division, in which I 
was told diat the whble division was coming up 
and that 1 was to make certain arrangements for the 
, messing of the divisional staff* who would^make the 
, ' fort their headquarters. 1 must say about diis messing 
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business that when a brigade came up and pitched its 
camp just below the fort, the brigadier said that it 
would save him a lot of trouble if he messed with 
me. I naturally said that I would be dcliglited, and 
I was dehghted because he was a very charming 
man. But I had overlooked the fact tliat the 
headquarters of the division were also going' to 
mess in the fort and that I w as to mess w itli them. 
"When the headquarters staff arrived and it was 
discovered that I already had the brigadier in my 
mess, which was to become thgirs, I got a tremen- 
dous dressuig down from G S O.i, (or was it 2 ?), 
and the brigadier was asked to go back to liis 
bngade. But this is by the way. 

One day I discovered that news had reached 
Peshawar that a very big Mohmand lashkar was 
collecting behind the hills. And this fact, combmed 
with the other of local disaffection, had induced the 
mihtary authorities to send out a really effective 
force. The Mohmands, and the silly Peshawar 
people, really bcheved Oiat the British garrison in 
India had been reduced to almost nothing as a 
result of the w'ar. The Peshawar Command 
decided to take steps to show tlie Mohmands that 
this story was not true. So not only was the 
division sent up to Shabkadr but an extra cavalry 
bngade, dnd, in addition to the mountain batteries, 
two bngades, I think, of field guns. Such a force 
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Ikad never been heard of as talcing part in Mohmand' 
quarrels before. So our troops canic, horse, foot 
and artillery, and the fort became a very' lively place. 
All that was needed was for the Mohmands to come 
down from the hills and start a fight. There were 
pessimistic people at diMsu>nal headquarten who 
thought that a mistake had been made in bringing 
up so many troops. The Mohmands, they said, 
would never ciune down to face such a gathering. 

You may remember that I said my company 
commander, C'aptain Ralph, was holding Fort 
Abazai with the tnher half c>f the company. One 
morning he rc^de in and said that the troops from 
Nowshera wei'e .ilso coming m by way of Abazai, 
and were taking up a position to cover the right 
dank. This seemed to me t«^ prove that informamm 
had really been received that the Molimands were 
on the march. And in due course our troesps all 
came, as I have said, horse, fot»t and guns, and 
armoured cars, tois ; and even more than I thought, 
for tlicre was to be a whole cavalry brigade 
camped behind somewhere. 

Then, one moniing, I could sec, through glasses, 
distant specks on the hills. The Mohmands were 
really coming down. - They hesitated for a day, or 
seemed to hesitate, for it w’as not unal nc.vt morning 
tbat tl)C action began. I arranged myself in a long 
chair on a certain parapet of the fort and prepared to 



luve a good view of die batde, diougb, on diii 
occasion, the view was more restricted dian before, 
because, in the interval, great crops of sugar cane had 
grown up between die fort and the ftxidiills. Still, 
there \vere the shells to watch and, reineinbering 
what happened last ome, I thought the little garrison 
in the fort might also have a look in. So I sat down' 
to watch with pleasant ^ticipations. The shelling 
went on for a considerable time and many of the 
shells were larger than on the previous occasuin, for 
several battencs of field guns had been brought up 
also. Evciy’thing that could be done to impress the 
Mohmands with the fact that we had plenty of 
troops was done. * 

But I got tired of looking on at the bursting of 
shells, so I went back to my quarters and sat on a sort 
of verandali overlooking the courtyard. From the 
centre of the courtyard rose a very high mast at 
the top of w hich was placed a ‘crow \-ncst’ which 
W'as used for signaling!; purposes. 1 could see a hclio 
flashing from there. Ar6und the bottom of the mast 
were grouped the Divisional General and his staff 
It was a good place for them to be in because they 
could get every message sent back from the troops 
engaged almost at once. SoVnetimes, too, I heardt^ 
what the ipessage was, or comments upon it. But I 
did not hear enough to enable me to get any kind of 
connected piaure of what was taking place. 



It vm evident that some pretty severe hghting wal 
gWg on. 

From where I was I tould see a portion of the field 

of battle, or at least a pi>rtK>n of the hills which were 

being shelled. Tiiniing my glasses to die spot I 

could watch the shells falling upon a great caim or 

’mound of stones surmounted b\ a small flag. This 

caim had been put up by the .Mohmands shordy 

after die Mutiny to tctmmemorarc that gallant 

soldier, Nicholson, who was a verv ureat man on 

the Frontier. I was not surpnsed to discos cr later 

on that a batter)* had mistaken the flag I'li the top of 

the cairn for sonic kind of Mohnund standard and 

had been busily engaged in tr\ mg to destroy it and 

the Mohmands w lu> were supp^'ised to be clustcnng 

behind. There were no Mt>hnunds bclund, but 

the caim was somewhat damaeed. 

% 

The battle seemed to go on lor hours and hours, 
neither side apparently making ain progress. It 
was clear that w c w ere deternyned not to be drawn 
too far mto the lulls, and ihcMohmands were equally 
Mdetemimed not to press home any attack till we 
had begun to retire for the night. 

It must have been about four o’clock when 1 
gathered diat the CJcncral had directed diat the 
retirement should begin. Apparently die Guides 
j^cte the battahon diat had been puslicd up closest 
So the Mohmands. and Uicy would have to be very 
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cautious when they retired, for the Mohmands iwarc 
still full of fight and remembered the rifles they Itad 
obtained during die engagement in April. Later on, 

1 was told by an officer who was with the battalion 
in support that the Guides did the retirement in 
what he sr)'led a ‘beautiful’ w ay, that is to say they 
were able to get away without having to abandon’ 
any of their dead or wpunded. Still, they had a 
good few casualties, the numbers ot which w'erc 
afterwards greatly exaggerated in Peshawar city. 
But die diMsional staff did ivn know of these 
casualties till some time atterw’ards. 

After the Guides had withdrawn, the troops in 
support came into action, because the Mohmands,* 
though they did not press on, took up a second 
position and were appareiitK hoping to get some- 
thing out of a dash forvsard when our next line 
wididrew'. This withdrawal was finalK effected, 
though very slow ly. In due c ourse tlie Bi itisli troops 
seemed to have got b^ck to their \ anous camps. 

But shelling still contftiucd, and there were tunes 
W'hen the musketry fire seemed rather close. The 
General and his staff did not leave their posidon 
imder the crow ’s-ncst. Then a message came w'hidh 
was earnestly debated. I hacf given up all hope of 
being more than a distant spectator of affairs when, ’ 
a staff officer came up to me. He had spotted 
sitting up in my verandah. He said: ‘You have,| 
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jomc cavsdry here with you, haven’t you?* t 
rt^iicd, saying that I had thirty- or forty men. 

He said : ‘Then it’s boot and saddle for you, my 
lad. You h.ivc to take these thirty men with you 
to Soblian Khwar and escort the wounded there 
back to Shabkadr.’ 

Though I had my Rajputs under arms all the day, 

1 never thougiu tlie cav.ilry would be required. So 
it took a little tune to gel the escort ready, as the 
men were dis}x-rsed all over the fort occupying 
what they thougliMo be v.uitage points. However, 

I did has e tiicm ready before the (icncral enquired 
w hat I \s as hesitating about. Orf' we ss enr. 

* Sisbhan Khwar, where a brigade had its camp, is 
about fis'e or six miles fnsm Shabkadr. We trotted 
gaily along, I being mounted on a horse borrow-ed 
from the t.iv.ilry. On the way we met a great 
prsKcssion oflu'rsemen ; the cav.ilry bng.ide return- 
ing to Its camp. At its head rode (iener.il C'rotker, 
a famous thruster. 1 notned diat the horses and the 
men of the British caN.ilrN Venied to be particularly 
tired. Mans men were bandaged ; there w ere many 
helmets missing; .ind in many cases tsso men were 
tiding one horse. I was to learn later what had 
happened. But I might .is well say now what I did 
hc^. It was rather stiange that I should not have 
heard in the fort alxnit a dramatic ttu ident tlut liad 
^luaCi place quite early in die mormng. 
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It appears that the cavalry brigade had beeh se^l 
at dawn to take up a position guarding the kfi 
flank of our attack. The British cavalry regiment 
was leading, and when it had reached its appointed 
position it came under fire. The Mohmands l^d 
got there first, and wxre firing from the crops 
surrounding a village. When it was discovered* 
from die extent of the fire where the Mohmands 
were, General Crocker did not hesitate for a 
moment. He ordered the horsemen to charge the 
position. The regiment deployed very rapidly and 
proceeded to charge. What the General did not 
know, nor any of the cavalrymen, was that between 
them and the enemy flowed a canall, twenty feet* 
wide. The colonel was leading, and he was 
mounted on a magnificent charger. Tlic animal 
took the canal in one bound. A few other hors^ 
were also able to do the leap, but the majority 
baulked at the water and stopped. The colonel was 
cut to pieces, and so.w'ere all the otlicrs who had 
crossed the canal. On<* m^i, a sergeant-major, I 
think, received twenty or thirty sword-cuts but^ 
survived. The regiment, after losing a good many 
men and horses on the banks of the canal, withdrew 
in good order into cover. Now, this regiment haa> 
taken part in a similar charge at Omdurman, and byJ 
a'turiL'comcidcncc the very morning on whS 
die second gallant, but useless, charge was nsadm 
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dbe aimivemry of 6m(iiirman, wlwji vn^ 
always kept up by the regiment. The Mohmand 
did not attempt to cross the canal, nor did they 
attempt to move up on the flank. I think our ardl* 
I^ry found them and soon drove them away. 
Perhaps they joined their brethren who were 
holding positions higher up the hill. 

But let me get back to the wounded I was sup- 
posed to escort. I rode into the brigade camp with 
my following and was met by that very General 
Dunstcrvillc whom Kipling has commemorated as 
‘Stalky.’ He said : ‘Who arc these like stan appear- 
ing, or, in other w ords, w hat do \ ou w.int ?’ 1 told 
him that I hid been sent with an escort for the 
wounded who were to lx* taken to Shabkadr. To 
this he replied that tlie Mohmands had come very 
low dow'ii and they might attack the convoy before 
it reached Shabkadr. I said that was w hy an escort 
had been sent. But the General refused to allow 
any w ounded to be taken out^of the camp. 

So I had to return widiout them. I could sec 
figures moving abtxit'five or six hundred yards off 
the road, and I did not know whether I was right 
or wrong in keeping my men in close formation 
as we trotted along. These figures were, I suppose, 
local villagers who, having been in hiding during 
iflhe biltle, had now come out again. Aftyw'ay w'e 
Wived safely at die fort, and i reported that General 
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PunsterviHe would not allow the woundbd tb 
sent out of his camp. 

That night was one of some tension, because the 
Mohmands had not retired right away into die hills. 
Ralph and his little lot, who should have gone ba^ 
to Abazai after the battle, were told thev could 
hardly get back before dark .md they had better' 
come into the fort and spend the night there. Next 
moniing it was found that the Mohmands had gone. 

I do not know what information the niihtary had, 
but the troops were not taken back to Peshawar and 
Nowshera for stimc days. I think that tlic design 
was to continue to impress the local inhabitants 
with the fact that we had lots of trot'pV 

During the time the troops remained no Moh- 
mands from across the border visited Shabkadr. 
But later on when the troops had gone they began 
to come again to Shankargarh for trading purposes, 
and from some of them I gathered that they had 
suffered more than usual in the last battle. One 
man said : ‘We often ha'Je two or three killed, but 
this time vs'e had fourteen, and most of them were 
slain by shell-fire.’ Then he said: ‘Why do you 
fight us with cannon ? It is not fair.’ Another man 
also admitted to fourteen killed, but he added that 
five had been killed by a trick that w-c liad played. 
One regiidbnt had left behind a box of ammunition, 
apparently discarded in a hasty retirement. A 
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j^roup of Mobmands had fallen upon it, hut, in 

trying to open it, the box exploded and killed them 

all. The man was angry' about this, because he said 

that the box was not full of ainmuintion but of 

somediing else which was designed to explode when 

the box was being ojumed. Still later on I was told 

*lhat this Mohnund story svas quite true; the Sappers 

or soinebodv had constructed some kind ot a land- 
* • 

mine whith went oH if it were shaken or thrown 
about in any violent way. 

When the troop* finally left the fort an Indian 
battalion was left behind to strengthen the garrison, 
and the (sfiicer in tonimand took over the command 
of die fort, and I ceased for the time being to be of 
any import.uice. I was rather sorry about this one 
night when a very important message tame through 
in the Playfair code. It contained some alarming 
informatu'ii aKnit Afghan troops having crossed the 
Frontier in thousands. But 1 was lust let into the 
secret till some time afterw ards. Sts I did not under- 
stand the extra precautions that were then taken for 
the protection of the foVt. 

It tunied out later on that the information con- 
tained in the message was false. No Afghans had 
crossed any fr<sntier. *rhe whole story was a bazaar 
rumour ^vhich had certainly reached the els'll 
^•odlbrfties, but which the civil authoritic^i did not 
|}eUeve worth while passing on to the military, who 
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latra picked it up on thdr own. But tKe report lvas 
IwBeved by many people in Peshawar and is an 
indication of the kind of rumour that sometimes^ 
spreads in that aty. As I have said before, there are 
many people on our side of the Border who have 
kinship with tribesmen on the other side. The 
more ignorant of these are perhaps only too ready 
to take a side against the CJovcnimcnt, though I 
would make a difference between these and the 
others who are merely agitators, and who w*ouId 
not for a moment care to have the country under 
the rule of people from across the frisiitier. The 
agitators demonstrate, but they do not help the 
trans-Fronticr people either actively or passively; 
In fact, they suffer from tlic raiders themselves. 

During the time I w’as at Shabkadr, only six 
months, there were in addition to the big incursions 
which resulted in real fighting, about eight or nine 
raids, made at night by small bodies of men out to 
loot and rob, and perhaps kidnap. I am only 
speaking of raids rountJ and about Shabkadr. On 
three of these occasions the raid took place so close 
to the fort that I was able to go out with a small part 
of the garrison, m the hope of intercepting the 
raiders before they got back to tlic hills. I cannot" 
say I ever did mtcrccpt them. Of course, they 
knew thrfi we were coming. People in the vidiitii^ 
of the fort and friendly to the raiders probably kc^i 



i^ ityt m the gate, and as soon as die gate 'wall 
opemy off went a boy like the wind in the diiccdon 
;of the shooting and the shouting. The shooting and 
the shouting was always pronounced, but it did not 
hist very long because the raiders had to be off before 
dicy were caught. As I say. they \% ere never caught. 
But it w'as exciting to steal out at night, rifles at the 
trail, in single file, with the Jiope that we might yet 
catch some notorious outlaw. 

Then one dav there came a summons to return 
to Peshawar Ix'causc the Rajputs at Abazai and 
Shabkadr were to go to france, and Ralph and I 
were to go widi them. 
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THE THIRD AFGHAN WAR 

I was not fated to go to France. That malign 
influence which had nearly wrecked the career of the 

j 

Duke ot Wellington was als».> at work in the ease of 
General Willcocks, who was. commanding the 
Indian Corps in France; though, with regard to the 
latter ‘Sepoy General,’ I .suppt>sc one should say, not 
‘influence’ but ‘want of influence’ ‘was primarily 
responsible for the recall of the Indian troops from 
France and for the end of a military career which 
promised greatness. Whatever it was, the company 
of Rajputs that was going to France did not go. 
Instead most of it was deflected to Mcs<'poiamia, 
■and I was sent in charuc. But the story of that 
terrible campaign and ill its plague's docs not lie 
within the scope of this book! When it was all over, 
and the war was over and I was demobilised, 1 had 
had my fill of fighting and adventure. 

And yet somehow I did not have my.fill. When 
the Third Afghan War began, I, who had j^one back 
to my newspaper work, was wild to go andiaSiii 
what an Afghan warrior was like in action, 'IlicWJj, 

ISO 
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some people who were alive at the time, and! ' 
had reached an adult age and who knew all about 
war, who have never heard of that Third Afghan 
War. I was never more astonished in my life than 
when a friend who had served many years in India 
denied that there had been any Third Afghan War. 
When I said, ‘Yes, indeed tliere was. I saw a good 
deal of It,’ Ins reply was, ‘Oil, some border raid. 

I don’t call that a \\ ar.’ 

Later on I found that this fnend had been in 
England on leave when the Afghan War started. 
He is a keen student I't atfairs and always keeps liim- 
sell in touch with what is going on, and yet he had 
never seen in .fn\ I.nghsh paper a reference to the 
war, nor appaientlv did aiubody speak of it when 
he returned to India. So he was quite convinced 
that to talk of a war m connettion with the Afghans 
was a gross c.xaggeration. Anxious to convince him 
that I W.IS right, 1 lotsked up for his benefit one of 
those .mnual publuatusns which are supjHsscd to 
cover ever) thing of importance that has happened 
during the year Ix'forc*. Under 'Atglnimstaii’ we 
not only found my war mentioned, but a grossly 
exaggerated summary csf u. It w.as stated that the 
/Afghans had advanccil into India in 1919. burning 
and too^tt. and were turned out with the greatest 

liaftWJflfyT 

The sliort facts about the origin of the war are 




not to be controUedy had come to believe the RmsuutiL 
f propaganda stories that were then flying about the 
whole of Central Asia. The stories were to the 
eflect that British rule in India had doubled and 
trebled in seventy ; that the people of India had been 
reduced to a condition of slavery and tlieir lives were 
no longer tolerable to them. Central Asia was also 
flooded with a horrible pnnt sliowing a couple of 
Indians attached to a plough which they were 
dragging over a field beneath lashes from a couple 
of European soldiers. This print certainly had 
influence in exciruig animosity against us among 
the Pathans and Afghans. The Sov*ict circulated it 
in India also, but it did not do any harm there 
because the soldiers in the picture were not in any 
kind of uniform with which Indians associated 
British soldiers. They looked hke Germans. So 
far from doing any harm die picture did good in 
India from the Bntish point of view. 

But the Soviet employed other means of sdrring 
up trouble in India. Only *a few months prior to 
the start of the Afghan War there had been serious 
anti-British riots and movements in die Punjab. , 
News of all this reached Afghanistan and the Amir > 
thought the time was propitious for a d(t$ccnt upotl ; 
India. 

The Government of India was (iurly well 
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of tbe <latigetous state of alfw' t£it 
cbvclopmg in Afghanistan. But it was not dioiiglit 
tliat the Amir would do what he did without giving 
us ample wanting. What he did was to suddenly 
direct die British representatives in Kabul to leave 
the country, and he followed up this move with an 
atta’ck on the Khyber Pass itself. His troops brushed 
away the opposition offered by i>ur Afndi levies 
and took up a pt>sition at Landi Kotal on the top 
of die Pass. They halted there for a while and 
so gave the military authorities time to rush up 
reinforcements to Peshawar, 

The news of this affair was kept quiet for a wliile, 
but of course the famous Pass could not be closed by 
Afghans witJiout the story running through India 
in exaggerated forms. The papers had to be told, 
and when they were told, as I have said, I was wild 
to go and see what was hapjxrmng. There may 
have been protests at the idea of sending any war 
correspondents up to the front, but I had behind me 
the influence of Sir Edward Buck, Reuter’s repre- 
sentative at Simla, He managed to break dirough 
or placate all opposition, and very soon 1 was in- 
formed that I should go up to Simla to get my 
papers and credentials, and to be interviewed. 

At that tkyic, though I had been demobilised, I was 
^»H3fr*Ar*^fFiccr in tlic Indian Army Reser vc, and I 
I^Ught that it might help me to keep my rank and 
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yfoa my uniform* and it was as Captain l^cwxnaii 
liiat I was interviewed at Simla, and my papers were 
made out as for Captain Newman. I mention this 
fact because later on 1 was to have some argument 
with the Press censor about whether I had a right to 
go about as an officer. 

Now for a moment I want to go back to what I 
said before about people not being aware to-day 
that there was a Third Afizhan War. W^hat is most 
surprising about tliis ignorance, particularly in 
India, is that for tliis war there \yas mobilised a very 
much larcer armv than had been mobilised for 
either of the two previous Afghan wars, which 
occupy so prominent a place in the history of Indiai 

Just before I got up to Peshawar and assumed with 
a great deal of elation the duty of recording events 
for the benefit of the public, some surprising things 
had happened in Peshawar, the details of which had 
not been given out by the authorities. Before 
Afghan troops had seized the head of the Pass many 
thousands of copies of a proclamation by the Amir 
had been brought into Peshawar and circulated in 
the city. The Amir called upon cvcr\‘body to 
assist him in turning the British out of the country. 
Tlic copies of this proclamation were brought to 
Peshaw'ar by the Afghan postmaster of tjjait city and 
distributed by him. This postmaster was soTflcUiiug 
more than a postmaster. He was also the Amir’i 
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agent in many commerdai and similar matters. 
Of course, the police and other dvU authorities 
soon heard of what the postmaster was doing and 
arrangements were made for his arrest. 

Before the arrangements could be completed for 

his arrest tiie whole ticy was in a turmoil and it was 

thought that all the police and representatives of 

autlionty in the city u ould be massacred. A daring 

Mussulman offitial said he \\v>uld go into tJie city 

and re.is<ni with the mob. He went in - and was 

stabbed to death. Jiut somehow no general rising 

took place, and in due course the civil and military 

authorities betsseen them were able to reinforce all 

tlic police posti'in the city and make whatever arrests 

they liked. 

* 

Peshass ar being quiet and reiniisrcemcnts having 
been brought up troni die troops then staticsned m 
echelon, between Peshawar and Ambaia, steps were 
taken to turn the Afghans out of ilie Pass. I am 
sorry I did not sec the battle tliat follcswed. No 
details of It, as far as I kncAv, have ever been pub- 
lished, but I was able*to leani something oi svhat 
happened from jx'ople who had been there. It 
appears that the Afgjians held the Kotal in great 
strcngtli and on a considerable front. You must 
know that ihc Pass at the top broadens out, and the 
Ai^ahs not only held the plain but the "Mdges on 
ca^ side. But the Amir’s army was not composed 
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of men with the same instinct and understanding of 
warfare as the Frontier Padians. They allowed 
themselves to be outrianked and outmanoeuvred 
and altliough they kept up a persistent fire for some 
time, they retired dt>\vn the other side of the hill 
when our attack, which was pressed liomc in tW'O 
directions, developed. Tlie Afghan guns, I Wasr 
told, were manned by some very resolute gunners, 
who refused to leave their guns. Large numbers of 
them were shot down and all the Afghan guns 
captured. 

After retreating from the Kotal, the Afghans 
attempted a second stand at the bottom of the Pass, 
at Laftdi Khana, which marks the 'actual frontier- 
between India and Afuhamstan. The resistance 

4 . 

here was not very stout and the Afghans retired to 
Daklia. Here there seems to have been a third 
fight, but our troops were not very much troubled, 
and the Afghans made a third retirement in the 
direction of Jelalabad. It was to turn out that the 
Afghan regulars did'rmt even stay at Jelalabad; 
they demobilised themselves, and for a little time 
the whole countrv was at the merev of the British 
troops, had they been ordered to advance. But 
there was no advance, because, firstly, it was not 
known that the Afghan army had disapjiearcd, and 
secondly/* there was no desire on the part\)f the 
British Government to embark on any campaign of 
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conquest. Later on, the way was not so open be- 
cause the Amir was able to bribe tlic Mohmands 
and Shinwaris to take tiic place of the soldicn and 
hold the Kurd Khvbcr. whuh is a smaller pass, 
against us. It was quite a time before it was reahsed 
that these Mohmands and Shunvaris were the only 
people between us and Jclalabad. 

That was the posjtum o^ atlairs when I reached 
Peshawar. There was with me an (>dicer who had 
joined me at Rawalpindi. Both ot us had ccunc up 
by mail train, and tinniuiii we were going straight 
on to Peshaw ar, but we w ere told at Pindi %\c would 
have to wait lor nobody knew how long while troop 
trains were ruslTing by. It happened that I'lic troop 
train was eatrsmg a regiment that had been in camp 
with my regiment before I denusbilised. 

Colonel Stockwell. spotting me on the platlorm, 
kindly otfeied tv) take me and the other oHicer up 
to Pe.shawar. W'e got in rather late at night and 
were told that the Arms Headquarters were estab- 
lished at Nedt)u’s Hotel. R’c might find accom- 
modation there ourselves, but it was very doubtful. 
However, both of us went t>n to the hotel. People 
had not yet gone to bqd. There were lots ot lights 
about, and I was able to see Ciencrai Barrett him- 
self. He prtslcssed to be delighted to sec me and 
introduced me to the camp commandant sand to 
Colonel Bell, die Press censor. The former, or 
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perhaps it was some other ofificer, invited me to 
become a member of the Headquarters Mess, but he 
added he was sorry tliat there was no r<x)m in the 
hotel for me and I had to find some other place to 
hvc in. But it was of no use my going to die Dak 
bungalow because that was already full. In other 
words there was no place for me to go to at all diat 
night. It struck me that the next moniing I could 
buy a tent and pitch that somewhere. 

In the meanwhile theie was mvselt and the officer 

* 

who had come up with me. bt)th widii'iiit any 
shelter for die night. Then I had the idea that I 
might call on die manager of the branch of the 
Alhance Bank of Simla which was not far ufi*. I 
knew diat Sir Edward Buck, whom I have men- 
tioned before, v.is a Director of the Bank and 
perhaps that fact might help me. The other ofiiccr 
came w'lth me and we called on the manager, who 
hved on the premises. Luckily, he was awake, and 
when I explained my mission and made my appeal 
he said he would be delichted. And I think he was. 
He was a most charming man and said we could live 
there for ever. He added he was disappointed that 
we could not mess with him, but 1 explained that it 
was important for me to keep in touch widi the 
Headquarters Staff as much as possible.* So both of 
us wcrc'l'ntcrtamcd that night and slept comfortably. 

Next moniing, not too early, I went doi^ to 
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t}teak{^t at hotel and thereafW searched out 
and found Colonel Bell and his quarten. I had met 
the Press censor before in Tibet when he was with 
the 32nd Pioneers. Now, I think, he was judge- 
Advocate-Cicneral. 1 le explained to me the condi- 
tions under which I was u» be permitted to act as a 
'corTespondthit, and as I listened my heart sank, for I 
was to be left widi hardiv anv discretion at all. I was 
not to leave Pesliauar and gt> up to the front without 
permission and evers thing I sent \\.is tt> be censored 
doubly, that is to say there \s as to be a civil as well as 
a military censorship. Also I was not to retain my 
army rank. I pnstested against not being allowed 
<0 see the fightfng and enquired how I could report 
it w'ithout seeing it. To this Bell replied: ‘Vl'e wiU 
tell you what h.as happened.’ Thea he added that 
perhaps I might get permission sometimes to go to 
the front at a quiet tune, hut I must alw a\s go under 
charge of somebody. I know in the course of the 
discassion that follovsed, Colonel Bell said that they 
were short of transport and even it they wanted to 
let me travel up and dt>wn the line they cc'»uld not 
let me have any kind of motor-car. >X'hcn I said I 
would buy one myself he replied, advising me 
strongly not to do ss> because if I did the mihtary 
authorities wsHild .sci/c it. 

Very downcast was I when I got into a t^j^nga and 
drove to Government House to call on the Chief 
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Commissioner and see his private secretary. I wrote 
my name in the Chief Commissioner’s book and 
saw the private secretary, who was later destined to 
be Chief Commissioner himself, Mr. Maffey. He 
said he would give me all the iniormaiion in his 
power and he hoped that it would ihst be necessary 
for him to alter an\ thing I wrote. Batk I went to' 
mv room at the bank to think over things. I 
beheved that under the ct'iuhtions that were imjx>sed 
upon me I would not be able to do wt>rk oi any 
value at all. and m v first idea w as.ti> telegraph to Buck 
and ask him i»s see what he could do to modify the 
rules, particular!) those relating to m\ tun being 
allowed to go to the front and not kVeping my rank 
in the army. Bur it is curious how often, if you 
ponder over you can find a way out. I 

finally thought of something which might enable 

^ -s s * 

me to still do valuable work in spite id ail the Press 
censors. 

My idea w'as this. I would make use of my 
knowledge of the language and of the people to 
discover things for myself, fiot relating so much to 
the movements of our troops as to what was 
happening on the other sidc.jn Afghanisun and in 
the Khvbcr. I knew verv well that in the Peshawar 
bazaars everything w'as known that *was worth 
knowinn^. Information was coming and going all 
the time across the Fronucr, because there is no 
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absolute baiticr bctw’ccn the two countries. Tlicrc 
arc other ways into India besides tlirougli the passes 
and I also knew that in tlu'sc frontier hills men 
travelled across tountry thirty, and even fifty, miles 
a day. 

The more I thought over this idea the more 
attractive 11 sccnieJ ; I then ic.ihsed lor the first time 
why men (jiuirnahstsj take siuh a pleasure in being 
entrusted with the pinition ol special correspondent 
v.ith such and such a eosernnient, t^r in a big foreign 
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city. lhe\ are realK seeking thines out, important 
things, .and \shcn they base got them printed they 
feci a triumph as il they had shot a tiger or brought 
down a brace c'f snipe, right and Ictr. 

Full i>f mv idea I asked my servant to cnc'juire 
W’hcther there was a imiiishi ans w in the K'cahry 
who would he prcpaied to teach me I’ushtu. He 
came Kick horn the kitchen in a tew minutes say 
tliat a 111.111 who taught oHicers w.is Ining a short 
distance aw a\ . I told mv servant to take a tonga and 
fetch him at oiuc, and in less tiian halt an K>ur the 
servant leturned wuh*the man. It took me some 
time to explain ti) him that although I did not want 
him to teach me ans thing I would still pay him tlic 
wages of a iminslu if he was able to intioducc to me 
somebody an the Peshawar ba/aar whv' could be 
trusted to repeat to me. w ithout any cxag^crition, 
the stories he heard in the Iwaar. ‘In fact,’ I said to 
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tlie munshi. *you need not introduce the man to me 
at all. He can tell you the stories and you can repeat 
them to me. And, instead of getting the stories 
from one man, you can get them from as many as 
you hkc.’ 

The niunshi finally grasped something of what 
was behind my request. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘this is secret* 
work,’ His eyes sparkled ; then they became down- 
cast again. ‘No,’ he said, ‘it is dangerous. Ever)'- 
body knows that I teach oHicers Puslitu, and if it 
came to be known that I was gwing them news I 
might get into trouble.’ 

But the man wanted nmney, I c<suld sec that, 
because with tins Afghan war tmiiHig on he had- 
lost all his pupils Presently he said. ‘Cfisc me so 
much’ (it was nm vcr\ nuuh, thirts or fifty rujHres), 
‘and I will bring a man to \ tni w ho w ill do w hat you 
W’ant,’ 

That afternoon a man was brought A nonde- 
script person who looked hkc a sersant, a second- 
rate cook, but a \cr\' Ihort intervicss Ciinvintcd me 
that this man was an absolute find. I paid the 
munshi his money and the man remained as my 
servant. He was a Gupdar. That will not mean 
much perhaps to the average European resident in 
India, because the Gupdars arc not empli^ycd except 
by a fe^ Indian bankers and merchants. Their 
numbers are dw indluig rapidly because of modem 
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con^tiom. These Gupdacs follow the same profes- 
sion as did those ‘intelligence men/ who, in the 
Middle Ages and much later, perhaps even to the 
end of the eighteenth century and later, were in the 
service of bankers and merchants and collected 
information for them about great events that were 
■pending or had taken place. How did financiers, 
like Rothschild and others, get their advance 
information wlikh enabled them to make great 
fortunes? Ciupdais are the ‘intelligence men’ of 
India. 

Later on I eatliered th.it the Ciupdar who became 
my sersMiit tor the time being was under some kind 
•of obligation ti* the munshi .ind hence his willingness 
to scr\c me. As a rule these people will not act for 
the Government or for I uropeans ^'jwmisc* they say 
they do not undei stand W esten/wass and methods. 

The tri'isps at Dakha sent <nit stiong parties every 
day to reconnoitre the Kurd Klnber which the 
enemy svas holding. W henever the parties retired 
each day they were follow iid*up, and generally lost 
a few men. On this* occasion the rcccMinoitring 
party was stronger than usual m numbers, the idea 
being to probe further into the enemy's position. 
The probing w.ts carried out quite well, and it was 
learned the tribesmen were there in great force, but 
no Afghan soldiers were to be seen. When the 
fetirement to camp began tJic tribesmen followed 
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very fest and were kept off with some difficulty. 
Messages were flashed back by heliograph to the 
camp asking for reinforcements. These were sent' 
out. Presently the watchers from the c.imp saw 
that our retiring troops were out of the Pass and 
were now in the more open country into which 
Mohmands had not followed tliem before. This* 
time thev did. 

a • 

It struck somebody in the camp tliat by thus 
coming into level ground the Mohmands had laid 
themseKes open to a casalry chirge. There sn.is a 
British cavalry regiment hands - I)rago(>ns, no less. 
They hastily booted and saddled and were shown the 
objective. What then happened?* The sti>ry I* 
heard from an officer wins was descnbine what he 

V. 

had personally seep was that the Dragoons passed 
through our troops and advamed ujH>n the Moh- 
mands. The enemy, however, did not turn and 
flee, instead, they broke into little groups and knelt 
down and fired at the advancing horsemen at long 
range. When the Dragoons changed from the 
w’alk into the trot, and then* into the galK>p and so 
to the charge, the Moimi.ind fire did not slacken. 
Men and horses fell. Our jine was considerably 
broken by these casualties. Altlnuigh the country 
was fairly level it was not so level that a line could 
be maiptained. The charging men and horses 
themselves broke into groups, some of wliich 
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succeeded in passing through and getting behind the 
Mohmands: they then wheeled about and came 
^ack. My informant said he did not thmk any 
Mohmands were actually sabred. They were 
wearing heavy clothing and it is not easy for any 
cavaltyman to sabre a tt>ot s(dduT who refuses to 
run away and w ho continues to shoot. 

Anyw’ay this diversion enabled the retirement to 
be carried out. And if the Mohmands had had any 
desire to come on still turthcr cUid attack the camp 
they soon abandoned it, because our field artillery 
opened upon them. You ma\ fight cavalrs in the 
open with ritles, but \ou c.iniun fight shells. 

This story \tas passed b\ both censors, though, 
mind vcHi, neither ol them had thoueht ot lellin'^ me 
about the incident, which was inr, vf.int from the 
cavalry point of \ lew . l\er\bod\ wants know 
what happens m a charge. 

Nenv I have mentioned three cas.drs charges in 
these reminiscences. One was at I losiw u m C'hina, 
tlic other near Shabkadr* and this third one at 
Dakha. On all three tucasions the charge came to 
nothing. I hat I think shows that the csccasicsiis on 
which casalrv can clnpge successtuIK aie \er\ rare. 
But I newer saw the stotv csf the chaiee at Dakha 
printed in Uic Press in 1 ngland. \\ ho stopped it ? 

There w'as lu' more fighting in the Kurc^Khyber 
after this adair. Perhaps the Mohmands suticred 
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severely from our shell fire, but I rather thin^ that 
we did not venture so fitr into the Kurd Pass again. 
Perhaps the tribesmen did not follow up again in|> 
such large numbers or so persistently. There was a 
kind of uneasy peace there, though the nighdy 
sniping did not cease. 

One of the facts that I learned from the Gupdar' 
was that there were practically no Afghan soldiers 
in the Kurd Khyber. The Amir and his advisers 
had thought of another policy ; tlicy set out to bribe 
the Mohmands and Shinwans to.d('> the fighting for 
the Afghans. The Mohmands took the money ^and 
the Shinwaris got some also, but neither tribe did 
very much in the way of attacking. In order to* 
prevent the Amir sending them d.uly orders to 

attack us aiTd4i*vc done with it, tliev cut the tele- 

* 

phone wire from kabul in several places and saw 
to it that it was not repaired. That was one 
reason, said the Gupdar, why news from Kabul 
was slow in coming. Letters had to come by hand, 
and very few Afghans •■were making the journey 
across the border. 

But the Shinwaris and the Mohmands were not 
the only tribesmen who might be brought to assist 
the Amir. Money was sent to the Afridis and it was 
pointed out to them how easy it would be for them 
to destroy the British lines of communication in thcl 
Khyber itself, and perhaps cvai close to Peshawar. 
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Idle A£ridis were ripe for treachery. They often 
arc. The levies we have employed in the Pass 
‘under vanous names, Khybcr Rifles, Khybcr Mili- 
tia, Khybcr Levies and so on, have revolted on 
several occasions. In i H97 they were the first almost 
to block the Pass the) were paid to keep open. On 
the present occasion certainly they remained loyal 
for several months but the temptation provided both 
by the Amir’s mcmey and by the spectacle of long 
convoys of food and munitions passuig up the road 
every day \\ as too much for them. 

One morning when they were supposed to be 
picketing the Pass they began to fire into the trans- 
port near Ah Masjid. All the levies did not take 
part in this shooting, but it was enough ip stop the 
movement of transpesrt up and down tiic Pass. The 
next day nearly all the pickets were firing at the 
transport which had begun to move again, it bemg 
thought that the atfair of the day before was merely 
the kind of sniping by a few malcontents that might 
be expected in the KhybeL This time, of course, 
traffic w as stopped entirely and a move was made to 
clear the Pass of all the levies and of anybody 
else w’ho might be inclmcd to join them. Others 
were so inclined, and a big lashkar came down 
from tlic lulls and occupied positions near Fort 
JMUadc. There was also word of another con- 
siderable lashkar collecting round Ah Masjid and 
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preparing to attack the brigade that was in camp 
there. 

On tlic fourth day an engagement took place 
near Fort Maude. The road here does not pass 
through any kmd of deep dchlc, but climbs round 
and upwards through a scries of small, round hil- 
locks, very much the kind of country in which took 
place that battle with the; Mohmands which I have 
described m a previous chapter. Very often have 
I pondered over the reason why Pathan tribesmen 
av'oid fighting their battles in deep defiles, at the 
bottom of which our troops h.ive to marcli in very 
narrow columns. In the earlv d.i\s c^f Frontier 
fighting, defiles were the places chc'^en by I'athans 
in which to lay ambusc.ides and fight their battles. 
1 think thcT{?S5on ft>r the change in tactics is the 
long-range rifle. Nfen perched amongst precipitous 
cliffs and rocks cannot slip away \ery easily once 
they are spotted. 1 he\ can be shot .at bi>th from 
below and from the opposite side of the defile, but 
in muz/ic-loading class this was not pt>sMble and the 
tribesmen could .ilmost comc'out in the open to roll 
great stones down the hill. Whatever the cause, 
tribesmen no longer occupy; precipices or snipe 
from them unless they happen to be <»n the very top 
of the hill and have no steep face to climb. 

The action near Fort Maude was prolonged for 
many hours because of the way in w'iuch the Afridis 
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dodged amongst the low hiUs. It was not a case of 
merely pushing them back a certain distance and 
then returning to camp ; the whole gathering had to 
be dispersed entirely so that the Pass miglit be clear. 
I was told that at (Uie time when a certain point 
which the Afridis held was being shelled one or two 
Afridis produced a ilag with which they signalled 
‘miss,’ ‘high leh,’ ‘low right.’ Our shells were 
being dropped over the brow of the hill and the 
gunners could not quite see uhere they fell. My 
informant th< night this sporting of the Atridis, and 
was disappointed when 1 told him that the enemy 
were not being sporting at all, but were merely 
taking advaiitat;e ot tnir sporting character which 
they understood verv well. ‘Do vou believe,’ 1 

* * ^ A% 

said, ‘that those signals were torrcc' stgnils? Of 
course they were not. When they signalled a miss 
the shell was piobabK ti»o close to the target.’ That, 

I think, was the correct explanation ot the Hag- 
wagging. 

But we were in strong ti'rce* and in due course wc 
had oteupied all the pitkets that had been held by 
the levies and the Pass .seemed to be clear again. 
Ali Masjid repotted that there had been no attack on 
the camp. So it v\as thought that all danger wms 
now over. .But late that night a large body of 
Afridis did try and rush a portion ot the cam^ at AU 
Masjid. There w.is a great deal ot shooting in the 
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darkness and we had many casualties, but the camp 
was not penetrated at any point, ^ough several 
determined rushes were made. In die morning all 
the Afridis had disappeared. Tratlic began to move 
again ; all the pickets were held by Indian troops and 
there was no more trouble in the Khybcr Pass, 
except for that occasional sniping by occasional 
rascals, which is a feature of die Pass in time of 
trouble. 

But the Afndis did make one last attempt on our 
line of communications. Tins was not in the Pass, 
but quite close to Peshawar, a few miles from 
Jamrud. The tribesmen determined to derad and 
loot a train which was crammed \\*ith supplies and 
ammuninons for the front. They seemed to have 
dnfted acr^os^ the Jamrud Plain in twos and threes 
during the night and hidden in a nullah during the 
next day. Then, when it was dark, they crawled 
to a spot within twenty or thirty yards of the railway 
line. There they dug a trench in w hich they con- 
cealed themselves, waning for a train which left 
Peshawar at 9.30 in the c<'eniiig. The train was 
stopped, and immediately it did so, a concentrated 
fire was poured into it. 1 t,hi“k the engine driver 
and fireman w'cre killed, and tlic guard wounded. 
These trains alw'ays carried a few sepoys as armed 
guards^ but tins particular train had attachoi to it 
two or three carriages containing troops going up 
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Id the The Ahidis had not expected diis and 

were taken utterly by surprise when the troops 
scrambled out of the carriages from the further side 
and opened fire on them. The rush they intended to 
make was never made and presently die firing died 
away. Of course troops came out from Jamrud to 
‘ see’ what was happening and by next moniing a 
pursuit was organised; but it is iH>t possible to 
pursue jx'oplc into the ravines and nullahs surround- 
ing Jamrud. This was the last occasion on which 
any serious attempt was made upon our line 
of communications - at least, on that side of the 
KJhvbcr. 

a 

Several weeks passed and the only news avadable 
related to what was hapjx*ning in Alghaiusun itself. 
My G updar said that affairs in the capital had now 
become normal. I Ic said that the Afgh.ui General, 
Nadir Khan, had left Kabul (>11 some secret mission 
and that there were no signs of any warlike activity 
anywhere. The Amir, apparently, was content to 
leave the war to be carried on bv tribesmen. He 
evidently thought thSt wc would not push on 
beyond Dakha. Very possibly, his information 
about our policy syas correct, for the British 
Government, and the lndi.ui Goveniment too, 1 
suppose, did not want the war to be prolonged. 
The British element amongst our troops wanted to 
be demobilised for die majority of the Britisft troops 

lU: 
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in India at that time 'were not regulan but terti* 
torials. They were in process of being sent home 
after the Armistice when the Amir made his attack 
on the Khyber and tiicy had to be tv'jld that they 
would have to wait till this new war was over. 
Besides, tliis war was costing a great deal of money 
just at the time when need f^r retrenchment w^as' 
most apparent. 

These facts were discussed very openly in messes 
and clubs in India and I have no d(Hibl that word of 
what was being said duly reatjied Kabul. Then, 
one day, my Ciupdar said to me witii some excite- 
ment : ‘The war is going to blaze up more fiercely. 
Something is afoot. A letter has reached tlie Amir • 
from s^nnebody and he is very excited. What is 
about to happen will certainly be known in a day or 
two in Peshawar.’ ^ 

‘Where is it about to happen ?’ 

‘We don’t know. But it is reported that there 
will be two attacks somewhere, and one attack may 
be on Pabbi.’ 

This story was too \'aguc to be put in any message, 
but I remember mentioning it to a start officer and 
his remark was: ‘What can happen at Pabbi?* 
Pabbi, I should mention, is a small railway-station a 
few miles south of Peshaw ar. 

A few days afterwards an officer at the hotel, who 
had just come up from below, told me that when 
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passing through Pabbi he had seen the railway- 
station crowded with troops who seemed to be on 
duty there. Naturally, I came to the conclusion 
that the report which the CJupdar had brought to 
me had also reached Army I leadquartcrs. So I w'as 
agog to see what w(nild happen at the other un- 
known place. Something did happen, but not in 
the Peshawar district at ajl. Our troops at Thai, 
who never knew that any Afghans were within 
striking distant e of them, suddenly found their 
camp bombarded from the lulls abo\e them. This 
was no sniping, but real shelling. Cannon had been 
brought up against a fiontier post for the first rime. 
The shell-fire ^\as faiilv accurate; a ha\ -stack W’as 
set on tire, and when the smoke of it ros<‘.j<uo the 
sky, dist.inr figures were seen on the hill-usps dancing 
for joy. 'I htsugh the trooj>s w<»re taken by surprise, 
they do not appear to base been nuiLh disturbed. 
The pisst and the tamp were put in a position of 
defence and pitkets were ^ sent out. But the 
Afghans made ru> attempt to rush the camp. 

That afternoon wor3 was brvnight into the camp 
that the Afghan Cnmeral, Nadir Kh.ui, was com- 
manding the Afghan* and that large numbers of 
Wazirs had attat bed themselves to him. An anxious 
night or two was spent b\ the small garrison, but no 
attatk was pressed home. It t unit'd out th>^ Nadir 
Khan's force of regulars was very small, and that 
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he wanted the Wazirs to rush the post and the camp. 
They did not want to do it, though tlicy were in 
numbers large enough to make a successful attack 
probable. 

The garrison at Thai consisted, I tliink, of only a 
single regiment of Indian Infantry and si>mc details. 
As a matter of fact, the regiment had orders to leave 
Thai because it was thought tliat T)ial was too out 
of the way to be attacked and tliere was no road 
there from the Afghan side. The battalion was 
ready to go, the mules being loaded up, when the 
first Afghan shell fell into the camp. The garrison 
naturally expected that the Wazirs would swoop 
down on them, for they were in the hills above in 
thousan-Js, but somehow no attack was made. The 
reason for this escape was discovered later. 

A few words si ould be said here about the 
Wazirs. In the years before the World War, diey 
were hardly considered a fighting tribe, and at any 
rate were put far below the Mohmands and Afridis 
as warriors. Opinion has now changed. The fact 
is that in earlier days the Wazirs were badly armed, 
for as soon as they obtained weaptuis of precision 
they turned out to be even more formidable than 
the other tribes. At the time when Thai was in peril 
the fighting ability of the Wazirs was well known 
and th^. garrison naturally had a very anxious time; 
so had the rest of the army, because it w'ould have, 
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Ijecn a tEcmcndlous blow to British prestige had Thal'^ 
been aaually captured. Further, capture by Wazirs 
would also mean the massacre of every man in the 
garrison. General Nadir Klun probably understood 
the conventions of civilised warfare, but his allies, 
the Wa7irs. ccrtainK did not. 

All haste \s as nude by the army authonties, both 
at Simla and Peshawar, to send reinforcements to 
Thai. A relief column was organised under that 
very General Dyer who sc>mc months previously 
had been in comipand ot the troops at Lahore and 
Amritsar at a time of cuil tumult and commotion. 

Now It IS not easy to reinforce Thai from the 
Pcsliawar side* because there is no direct railway 
communication. Troops had to be sent clown to 
Warirabad and then up by a narrow -gauge raihvay, 
across the Indus, and thence by road. There was 
forced marching and the column was able to arnvc 
at Thai before .my deicrniined assault was attempted 
upon the camp. In the battle that follcsw ed, the 
Wazirs took no part ; in •fact, they retired farther 
into the hills. The Afgh.ins were outmanoeuvred 
and had to retire cjuickly. They abandoned their 
camp. Now it was jeen what die Wazirs had been 
waiting for ; they swept down upon the camp and 
looted it thoroughly. Then they, too, went back 
to their ow'ii villages. With the Afghans in retreat 
and the Wazirs back in their own honi^ what 
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might have been a real threat to our arms 
disappeared. 

But tliough the Afghans did not succeed in cap- 
turing Thai their sudden appearance in front of it 
was in a sense a feat of arms. In spite of our 
surveys and spies no one seemed to know that there 
was a direct route to Thai from Atglianistan. Nadir 
Khan was able, not only to move liis troops along 
this route, but to bring his guns with him. up the 
hills and across the nullahs. I le w.rs able to raise the 
tribes in a sense, aiui to do this all.so secrctlv that the 
garrison at Thai did not know he was in the vicihity 
till the first shell fell into the camp. 

It mav be thought verv str.in^e tiiat the British 
Army iu, India shiuild be unaw are ot all the tracks or 
paths that lead into India from Afghanistan. It is 
strange, and I still ^:annot make out how Nadir 
Khan was able to effect his surprise. 

There are five great passes leading from Afghani- 
stan into India, passes which can be used by loaded 
camels. These are the *Khybcr, the Kurram, the 
Tochi, the Gomal, and the Lolan. The Khyber at 
that time we held in great strength as it was the 
direct route into India from JCabuI. I'he Kurram, 
the Tochi and the CJomal w-erc watched. The 
Bolan, of course, had ceased to be a- pass from 
Afghanistan into India ever since w'c had annexed 
that part of the country known as Balucliiston, and 
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SO got on the farther side of the Pass. We had a big 
garrison on die farther side. Nadir Khan had come 
over die Kurrani and it was thought might make an 
attempt to march down the Kurram Valley. Instead 
of doing so he had turned sharply to his left and gone 
up the hill, follou ing a route which led him to Thai. 

The Atuhans did not consider the retirement of 

A 

Nadir Khan from Thai as a defeat. They thought 
it a victory, Ix'cause, at any rate, the Afghan troops 
had pc'iietrated a good distance into border territory 
and taken us by surprise. In fact, the Amir Ama- 
nullah sent his congratulations to Nadir Khan, who 
was invited to come back to K.ibul and assume 
general charge*of the operations against the British. 

A year or two later, a monumenf of vi* xc>ry in 
memory of this afl.ur was erected at Kabul. The 
memorial took the ft>rm t^f an .'tehan warrior with 
his foot on the dead body of a lion, the British lion. 
Afghans \sere very proud of this memorial, but one 
dai^' they found that somebody had come along and 
knocked the head oH the warrior. The Amir was 
very angry about this .tnd so was the General. The 
British Legation at Kabul w.is accused of having 
instigated the outrage. It shows much for the 
iKtimation in which the ‘word of an Englishman* is 
held in Afghanistan when I add that on the British 
Minister denying all knowledge of the affair, his 
denial was accepted at once. But a ver^ strict 
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enquiry was set on foot The man who had 
attacked the monument was found actually boasting 
in the bazaar about what he had done. This was the 
time when Amanullah’s popularity was on the 
wane, and orthodox Afghans thought that he was 
becoming Europeanised. Amongst very orthodox 
Mussulmans that commandment is taken very 
seriously which says, ‘Thou shalt not make to 
thyself any graven image, nor the likeness of any 
thing that is in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, 
or in the water under tlic eartli.’ . This figure of an 
Afghan warrior was too much for the champion of 
orthodoxy and so he hit it with an axe. I have been 
told that the man was n<^t punished very severely for 
fear of rousing the mob. Who was to know that in 
a few years the British Govenimcnt was going to 
lend its support to l^adir KJian’s bid for the tlironc 
of Afghanistan ? 

While I am on the subject of the Afghan Passes, 

I might as well say what happened on the farther 
side of the Bolan Pass, and so complete in a way the 
story of the Afghan War. 'Acro.ss the P.iss is our 
large militaiy^ station of Quetta to w'hich a railway 
has been built, with an extension to New Chaman* 
which is on the Afghan border. The country be- 
tween Quetta and the Afghan border ii fairly Icvdi 
and continues to be level as far as Kandahar. In the 
old dafs of the Russian peril it was believed that in^ 
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^ event o£a war between England and Russia the 
latter would certainly attempt to push a railway as 
far as Kandahar, but we determined to get there first 
in the event of war and so railway materials were 
collected in great abundance at New Chaman 
ready to be laid down the moment the word was 
given. Naturally, when the Afghan War started, 
immediate steps were taken further reinforce 
Quetta, and, if necessary, push the railway on 
towards Kandahar. 

The Amir Ani^nullah, after he had made his 
amazing attack on the Kin her, sent an old but 
resolute Minister of his to take charge of the Kan- 
dahar Provinct. This man, Abdul Kaddus, had 
been a favourite w ith the Amir Abdur Rahman, and 
was much respcc ted by all Afghans He went down 
to Kandahar and then finally fo\sk up his residence at 
a great mud fort known as Spin Bald.ik, a few miles 
from the fri>ntier at Ntnv Chaman. It was thought 
that the arm al of Abdul Kaddus at the fort must be 
the preliminary to an attack on New' Chaman, 
Further precautions were taken at Quetta; more 
troops were sent up. 

In India, people thought that our proper course 
was to att‘^ck and take this frontier fort instead of 
allowing Abdul Kaddus to select his own oppor- 
tunity for attacking us, but nothing w'as done for 
levet^ months and I tbnk that if Nadir Kihn had 
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not appeared in fiont of Thai, nothing would have 
been done at any time. But the Thai affair showed 
the danger of leaving the initiative to the Afghans 
and preparations were made for an assault on Spin 
Baidak. I asked for pcrnnsvion to leave Peshawar 
and go to Quetta to see tlic operations, but the 
answer was no. 

Once in the old days before the CIreat War I liad 
watched a mud fort being built in an Indian State 
and the business u.is remarkablv nuerestiinr. How 

* V 

do you build a si\ieen-fot>t thick mud wall ? 
People who do not know how u is done would 
probably reply that the mud is just piled up till it 
reaches the rccjuisite iieight and has the requisite 
thickness. But how wo.uld such a pile of mud stick 
togetlier ? Would it not ci.ick and tall to pieces in 
dry weather? The Indian mud forts have endured 
for centuries, just as if they had been made of 
concrete. The secret is this. Any mud w ill do. It is 
mixed with water, and when in a semi-fluid state it 
is picked up in small 'qwantities by the fingers and 
softly rolled into the shape ofan egg, not a large egg, 
one hardly bigger than a pigeon’s. This egg is then 
ffung violently to tlic ground. on tlic spot where the 
foundations begm. Another egg is throsyn at die 
first egg and so on, until the whole of the fort is 
outlined by mud eggs, one next to the other along ' 
the whole site. Water is then poured over die eggs 
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and anotlier* layer is made in the same way, and 
built up. The builders would tell you that the 
smaller the eggs the stronger would be the fort. The 
business of building n very tedious, but in the East 
time is nothing .ind labour is very che.ip. Year by 
year the fortress gri>us, almost imperceptibly. 
‘Sixteen feet is .in aver.ige thickness <»f .in outer wall 
and a bov emploved m makine: these eees and 
jfiinging them .it .i growing w.ill may reach middle 
age before that wall is completed. 

Mud is very good material tor resl^tlng ritlc fire, 
and when you ha\e sixteen teet ot mud yi>u have 
something \vhn.h will lesist fcld gun.s quite e.isily. 
‘Another advamage ot imul is that it does not 
splinter when struck In a shell. 

Now, this Spin IJald.ik w as a mud tort ot mud 
forts, and there was .i general belict amongst 
Afgh ans that it was impregnable. W hen v>ur troops 
marciied out of New C'ham.in no attempt was 
made to inter tcie with the movement because it was 
believed that we would in>fcb*e so crazy a.s to attack 
the fort. But Abdul Haddus certainly sent a letter 
in W'hich he suggested that there should be no 
Eghting on this front.. Both parries, he said, were 
Eu: removed from the tumult and strife of the 
Peshawar frame. Why could thev not continue at 
peace ? To his simple, .ilmost pastoral, epistle the 
reply was made that as Afghanistan was at wa> with 
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IIS it was not possible for us to diflferentiate betwedii 
one part of Afghanistan and another. The only 
way to avoid fighting on this side was for him to 
surrender the fort. To this the old nun replied that 
he was sorrv' he could not accede to the British pro- 
position. If we wanted the fort we must come and 
take it. 

So one day die British force marched to Spin 
Baidak and prepared to assault it. The fort was 
certainly full of Afghan soldiers, but there were not 
as many big guns as might have been e\{x*cted in a 
fort that was supposed tt> be impregnable. I do not 
believe we had any casiulties trom Afgh.in guns. 
The men who fell were slust down. After a pre- 
liminary shelling w Inch did not do much damage to 
the mud walls of the fort, assaults were made, quite 
in the old srs'lc of warfirc, by storming columns 
W'hich had to face a good deal of rifle fire before they 
got to the walls. Some actu.il sc.ihng had to be 
done and dus was done by our troops, bodi British 
and Indian, m a most gaUant way. Curiously enough 
1 have never been able to meet a single man of the 
eight or ten thousand troops who took part in the 
assault, and I have notliing to go upon except what 
I remember of the official communique on the 
subject, which was very brief. It would seem that 
once our troops were over the walls and into the 
t£ie Afghan resistance collapsed. The garrison 
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made thdr way out of the fort as quickly as possible. 
Presently the Union Jack was flying in the place 
of the representation of twin castles which is the 
Afghan eniblein. 

The garrison did not apparently run very far. It 
hung about a few rmicv tnitsidc the lort, and once or 
twice attempts were made to interrupt communica- 
tions ; but the attempts wete halt-hearted and very 
little mischief \sas done. 



II 


STRANGE END TO A WAR 

But this is a personal narrative, and, as I was not at 
Spin Baidak I had better return to atiairs at Peshawar. 
I have said before that the Press censor told inc that 
I would be allowed to uo up lo the front on a quiet 
day. There was not very much tun in going up on 
a quiet day, but still when I was told by an officer, 
Captain Finlay, that I could ci>ine up to Dakha with 
him on the following dav 1 was vt^v pleased. For 
one thing I was anxii>us to see what the country w'as 
like beyond Landi Khana, and I relished the prospect 
of a drive with Finlav. Me was a most remarkable 

t * 

man, for he was the Chief Intelligence Officer with 

the army in India; at least, he was Intelligence 

Officer for the whole of tiie Himalavan Frontier 

* 

right away from Assam to Afghanistan. I was told 
that he knew’ everything thaV was to be known, both 
about our own movements and about those of the 
enemy. 

So one fine morning off we w'cnt in his car. The 
drive to Landi Khana showed me that there were 
many more troops in die Khybcr than I had ex- 
pected. There were large camps at Jamrud, Foi|: 
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Mau<Ie, All Masjid, Laiidi Kota! and Land! Khana, 
and it was quite obvious that no Afghan army could 
ever hope to penetrate into India that way. The 
pickets were now held by British or Indian troops, 
the Afridi levies haxing been disbanded owuig to 
their treat herons tondiict not so long before. 

‘ Tlic Kh\ her is not a real defile till past All Masjid. 
Then the valley narrows for a time and broadens up 
again till it ends in the wide plain the Kotal. The 
descent dow n the i>ther side of the Pass is steep and in 
some places the sallow alnuwt bectnnes a gorge. As 
explained before, in the modem da\s the steep and 
precipitous paits t'f the Pass are no longer ctnisidcrcd 
•proper plates Mr an ambioh bv the Afridis, and I 
noticed that when we came to them no s^'ccial 
precautitms seemed to ha\e been taken b) the 
British tioops. Still, the Klnber is alwass impres- 
sive. You cannot pass through it without getting 
some kind c»t .ui impression ot the old dark days 
W*hcn armies penslied in those detiles. 

But it was after passing Laiuli Khana that one gest 
a real .sense of dainzer and even csf termr. There 
were high and tumultuous banks on e.uh side ot the 
road covered w ith a kiqd ot shrub. One telr at once 
that one was in a new and desjseraie country w here 
there was no regaid for human life. There was 
very httlc traffic in the road ; in fact, I do not tliiiik 
we passed a single car. Every now and iht%i we 
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caught a glimpse of pickets in commontiiiig posi* 
dons above the road, but the pickets were not vety 
prominent and 1 imagine that the soldiers in them 
had been directed not to show themselves too much. 
We passed a few people on foot, villagers of some 
kind, who saluted us very respectfully, though there 
was a small party consisting of two men and a boy* 
who did not salute, and the bo) even made an impu- 
dent gesture of the kind common to boys all over 
the world. These people were not Mussulmans, 
but Bedi Siklis who in Afghanistan form an im- 
portant part of the trading community. Finlay told 
me that the Bedi Sikhs in Afghanistan w'crc always 
rude to foreigners because they wanted to show* 
that they formed a part of the Afghan populadon. 

After a fairly long drive we tiinicd a comer and 
there vs as Dakha in front of us. The little town was 
set in a plain of which a large part was taken up 
with the tents of the brigade m camp there. I was 
surprised to sec that the whole of the right flank of 
the camp lay exposed ta enemy fire. 1 did not see 
any trenches or breastworks of any kind to protect 
our camp. It is true that the Kabul river lay on that 
side, but it was not very broad at this point and it 
seemed to me that snipers on the farther side had the 
camp at their mercy. On the left and ‘in front were 
a series of rocks and low lulls wluch one saw wete 
stroifgly held by our pickets. 
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Bttt why ;(vas die right flank left exposed in 
way ? I put die matter to Hnlay and he said that the 
*flurdier bank of the river was held by the Khan ofi 
jLalpura who had not joined tlic Amir in the war 
against the British, although he was supposed to be 
a subject of the Amir. Moreover, die little town of 
lalpura itself was supposed to be quite wealthy as 
toviW go in that part of the world. The whole of 
it» as I could see for myself, lay at die mere)’ of our 
guns. It had been explained to the Klian that if 
there was sniping ^into our camp from the other 
side, our field guns would immediately destroy the 
tow'n. There was some sniping one night, and next 
morning we sent a shell t>r two mto the town. 
Immediately a small party came across the, river 
from Lalpura to say that the snipers had come from 
a distant part and that the Khan intended in future 
* to put out pickets to sec that they did not come 
again. Please would we not shell the town. There- 
after there was peace between us and the Khan. 

Finlay had apparently rqaliy come to Daklia on 
some secret business cst his own. Once wx were 
inside the camp he told me he would have to leave 
me for a little while because he had to interview 
somebody. I asked him if I could go up and look at 
rile view frojn one of the pickets on the ri^ht, but he 
sairi dicrc W'ould not be time. There was time as it 
^ turned out, because 1 had to wait in the car,«^ my 
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disgust, for nearly two houn. Thcn,,wliett Finlay 
did arrive, he said it was rather late and we had bettet 
hurry back, because it would not do to be caught in 
the Khybcr after dark. 

As it turned out we were nearly caught by dark- 
ness, if not in the Khybcr. at least a little way out of 
it. Just before wc got to Jainrud the car broke* 
down for some reason. I am one of those rare 
people who do not pretend to know everything 
about horses and cars. 1 sat in the car while Finlay 
fiddled about with it and did all those intricate 
things which a man must do when his car stops. We 
did get going again at last and drove triumphandy 
into Peshawar. For some reason I*did not tell the. 
Press^ censor that I had been tc> Dakha with Finlay, 
and I remember how surprised he wa.s some days 
later, when, the subject of Dakha coming up, 1 
indicated that I knc*sv all about the situation of the 
camp. 

Only one other chance of going up the Khybcr 
was given to me and tjiis chance was due to that 
astonishing soldier, Cieneral. Dobell. He happened 
to see me one morning at Army Headquarters, and 
as he was a man who talked to all strangers he came 
up to me and fell into conversation. At that time I 
had been ordered to remove all badges pf rank from 
my uniform, and in place of my stars I put on my 
shoulders a broad yellow strip. I got diis idea fi:om 
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vf^% I had' seen in China. The American cono- 
^ndents did it because, it was said, they were 
proud to think that they belonged to the Yellow 
Press. 1 thought this was an amusing idea, hence 
the yellow band. 

Dobell was struck by this ; he did not know what 
iank it represented or who I could be. I explained to 
him and added that I had only recently been de- 
mobilised. He was very surprised diat I should 
have permitted myself to leave the army and he 
asked me why I hadjiot stayed im. To this I replied 
that I was not asked to stay on and, in any case, there 
Would be no pn^spects in the army for a man who, 
at^iy age, had Jttained no rank higher than that of 
captain. Dobell replied to the ettfect that it* was 
bcitcr to be a private soldier in the army than a 
man of position outside the air'v. I may liavc 
smiled faintly at this, for the CJl-neral relented and 
ariced me if I wv>uld go round the hospitals with 
him. 

1 am very fond of visiting* military hospitals in 
time of war because ofnhis thei>ry ot mine about 
the amc bltinchv. I always enquire for men with 
bayonet and similar wqunds, and I am always told 
there arc none. Such was certainly the case in the 
Pe^war hosjntal. There were a number of men 
in with fevers of various kinds, and Dobell seemed 
to be more concerned about tlicsc men thaCAthe 
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ivoundbd men. On our round I listened to ip 
unusual conversation that took place between httn 
and a sergeant of a territorial regiment. I have said 
before that the British troops in India were not very 
keen about die Afghan War, because dicy thought 
that the Great War being over diey should be 
demobilised. The sergeant said, very boldly I 
thought, to the General that he was dissatisfied when 
he was asked whcdier he was satisfied or not with 
his present state. 

The General, coldly : ‘And why are you dissatis- 
fied ?’ 

‘Because, sir, I thought I was going home, 
whereas I have been kept here.’ * ^ * 

‘Do you know why you have been kept here ?* 

‘Yes, sir, to fight Afghans. I did not enlist to 
fight Afghans. I enlisted to fight Germans.’ 

‘My man,’ said Vhc General, ‘I know your kind 
very well. You did not enlist to fight at all. If you 
had any kind of fighting instinct you would be glad 
to be in Peshawar at the present time.’ With that^ 
the General turned on his heel and walked out of ditt 
ward. A litde while later he turned to me and 
asked me why I was not jip at the front. I ex- 
plained ibout my position and added that I had been 
told 1 v/ould not be allowed up, even if I bought my 
own motor-car. ‘You shall go up, my boy,* faid 
the«Gencral. ‘I’ll lend you my car. There is tunn 
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enott^ (otypa to go up to Ali Ma^id aiul !>^ 

i^ain before dark/ 

So this time I went up the Pass, or at least nearly 
half way up, in a divisional car. There was ample 
tiutnc really, and I was able, on the way, to call on 
several units that I knew and partake of refreshment. 
*I saw, then, under what oppressive conditions the 
troops were living. The heat was simply intolerable. 
I had not felt it so hot even in Mesopotamia. In 
addition to the heat the troops suffered from a 
blinding dust, and. I imagine in some parts the 
pickets must have had very little water. Certainly 
the troops were much better fed than in the pre-W ar 
•days when campaigning on the Frontier, but all the 
food in the world will not compensate for the Jassi- 
tude, depression and weakness that arc the inevitable 
consequences of living in a temperature above a 
hundred degrees. On that d«y, at Jamrud, the 
thermometer registered 1 1 5 degrees and I was told 
that it had been steady at 112 degrees for several 
days. 

At Ali Masjid I climbed up the liill on which the 
fort is situated, where I found that the garrison up 
there was provided by gi regiment I knew ver)' well. 
I was received gladly and word was sent down to 
odb^ officers in the valley to say that I had come. 
RefoeShments were provided and when 1 was asked 
ndbeffier 1 would stay to dinner 1 consented rc%ddy. 
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1 was looking forward to a night of revelry and 
song when die cold thought struck me that I had die 
General^s car and had to be back in it by dark. When 
I told the others this they reluctantly agreed with me 
that perhaps I had better return tlic car as promised* 
for it was not for nothing that the General was 
known as ‘Tiger’ Dobell. So I had to go back to* 
Peshawar, There was never any revelry there in 
those days. The Headquarters Start' were late 
W'orkers sitting pale by the midnight lamp. The 
common troops went to bed early, except die Air 
Force. 

So far I have not mentioned the Air Force at all. 
Though we were in the \car 1919 ;ind the War had 
released Iiterall) thousands of machines, Peshaw'ar 
seemed only to possess six or seven. The majority of 
these were obsolete machines and the others were 
Handley-Pages of a kind that would now be called 
family biplanes. They were slow and ponderous 
and It was with difficulty that they could be induced 
to rise over a certain 'hfight which would be con- 
sidered ndiculously low m these days. It was 
believed that they could not fly over the Khyber 
Pass. And yet it was a Ijandley-Page which 1 
vcniy believe won the Afgh.in War. 

It was my intention, when I first came to 
Peshawar, to call on the officers at the aerodrome* 
but ^ou know how these things happen. I wm. 
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diways mteivUng to call, but never caIlc(L Peibaps 
if I had 1 w’ould have got some of that revelry by 
night of which I was deprived at Ah Masjid. The 
Air Force has a kind of reputation*for keeping it up. 
They used to sing, I am told, that terrible song which 
is entitled ‘Rev ell) by Night’ 

Stand tt> v<^ur classes, sicadv. 

Here’s one to the dead alreadv. 

And one to the next nun who dies. 

Every time tlicse daring airmen of Peshawar went 
out they were risking death in their obsolete 
machines It was not merelv a case of tlic possi- 
’ bility of being Miot down, but a case of a maclune 
failing in a verv bad countrv, where there weje no 
landing grounds and where a forced descent would 
mean death. If In a miracle an airman survived a 
crash he w ouJd be falling into the hands c’>f a savage 
enemy, for, as I have said, the bulk of the enemy 
consisted not of trained trtsops, but of tribesmen. 

Wc used to see a plane br two circling about 
every day. A pKuie optwo ! Yes, that is what vve 
had come t(>, owing to the neglect of the frontier 
defences by the (Jovcgiment. When the H.uidlcy- 
Page made its vital Hight, it took evervbody by 
surprise. The details of the flight were not made 
known at die tune, but I think I had the full story 
before many days, not from the civil or notary 
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audiorities, pr fit>in anybody in die Air Ibtce, bnt' 
>&>m that Gupdar of whom I have spoken before as 
a man who gave me very reliable information. He 
did not know the names of the two officers who 
flew the machine, but I discovered afterwards that 
one was a Captain ViUiers. 

One fine morning the machine took offloaded 
with bombs. It flew labonously over die Pass and 
to Jelalabad, where it dropped a bomb over an 
enormous tent which had been erected in a park in 
the city. This tent, the flyers thought, must be a 
meeting place. The tent was destroyed. By a lucky 
fluke a tomb which it covered was not destroyed. 
This tomb was the tomb of the late Amir Habbi- 
bullah. The Afghans thought that this bombing 
of the shamiana was a very deliberate act of malice 
and revenge. They were pleased diat the tomb 
itself was not damiiged, but they also thought 
that our aeroplanes were very accurate with 
bombs. 

The machine flew hn towards Kabul. Some* 
where near or in the Jagdallak Pass it met a very big 
convoy of camels bringing in supplies of ammuni- 
tion and food for the Molipiand tribesmen who 
were facing us at Dakha. The macliinc was heavily ^ 
jfired on by an escort with the convoy, but it dropped 
three or four bombs amongst the camels trailing 
along^ the precipitous road, and flew on, Stipl' 
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Kal}ul. I do not think the airoien tealiied 
(|tiite what they had done, but die bombs were 
accurately placed and a sort of panic spread amongst 
the camels and their dnvers. Nfany animals may 
not liavc been killed by the bombs, but large 
numben, according to my story, fell down the 
precipice and were killed at the bottom of the valley. 
The strange part of this affair was that even after the 
aeroplane was out of sight panic continued to occur 
amongst the camels, or perhaps amongst their 
drivers. In the end a very large part of the convoy 
was dcstroNcd or, rather, destroyed itself 

The aeroplane continued on its way to Kabul. 
There it dropptrd four or five bombs after circhng 
over the cit) , and caused another panic. It was not 
Stated that the bombs killed many people or 
destroyed any important buildiri^,s, but people ran 
about screaming and despairing, afraid apparently 
that this bombardment was merely a preliminar)* to 
something tremendous that was prepanng. Very 
shortly after the Handle) -I/age had gone a deputa- 
tion W'as sent to the Aimr imploring him to make 
peace at once, for otherwise the whole city w*ould 
be in ruins in a few days. The Amir Amanullah was 
not himself frightened, liccausc he knew that wc 
had very few aeroplanes, but he made some kind of 
protniW which induced the deputation to go away. 

Amir, I think, hoped diat in a few dayi the 
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people of ICabul would Ibrgct abou( the whole 
and that the plane would not return. 

It did not return, but in the course of a couple of 
days certain Shinwaris, who were the drivers or 
owners of the camels destroyed m the J.tgdallakr 
arrived in Kabul. They demanded ns see the Amir 
and tliey told him that not a single Shinwari driver 
or camel would ever approach the front again. 
They were not going to be destroyed by bombs 
from the air. The reports by these men served to 
alarm further the population ot Kabul. The Amir 
was forced to summon his council which decided 
that a message should be sent to the Indian Ciovem- 
ment suggesting an armistice. The 'troops were to 
remain in position but no fighting was to take place. 

When I got hold of this information I did not 
attempt to make use of it at once. I do not know 
W’hat tlic Governme<it of India heard, but the whole 
story was all over Peshawar before any hint escaped 
from the Press censor that a truce was m the air. 
The first thing I heard officially was that a group of 
Afghan horsemen had apprviached (sur pickets at 
Landi Kiiana with a white flag. They said they 
earned a letter. The letter asked for a truce of the 
kind stated above and our reply to it was: *Scnd 
along your officers to negotiate.’ In* due course 
some Afghan officers arrived at Dakha, but it was 
presently found that they were not of high rank; 
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dbe most stsQior of them was no more tljan a captain.' 
We refused to have anything to do with these men 
uid sent w'ord that no person would be treated with 
who held a rank below that of Sirdar. 

The progress of events was lun marked by any 
ofiftcial communicMtions. Nobody quite knew what 
Wis going to happen, .ind as a consequence the 
troops were very restless. ^ It was getting hotter and 
hotter and the British troops were more and more 
anxious to get assay. 

One day my CJupdar told me tliat he had certain 
information that the Amir ssas sending a group of 
persons to negotiate not merely an armistice, but a 
treaty; that tlit'se persons ssere men of the highest 
rank in Kabul, and tint the negotiations ssould take 
place at Rasvalpindi sshere bungalosss had already 
been engaged ti> house the dele gatusn. I thought 
that it ssould be svel! to go dos.n to Rasvalpindi and 
to find out the truth of the story about bungalows 
being hired, and also to enable me to send ort a few 
messages svhuh svould not be censored because 
there w'as no censorship at Rasvalpindi. I told a 
number of officers at Peshassar sshat my informa- 
tion W’as and svhy 1 >vas going to Pindi, and they 
said, *Wc svill knosv if you do not come back that 
peace is at hand, so sve certainly hope that sve do not 
see your face again.’ 

Dowm at Pindi I found that my Gupdar’s^ewrs 
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^ quite cprrcct auk that bungalow; W W 
enga^. No infomudon was available firom the 
dvil authorides, but the Gupdar had sent word to 
a £dcnd in Pindi who was also a Gupdar and who 
would assist me to obtain information. This man 
came along with a long beard and m a long robe, 
declaring himself to be a munshi and ready to 
teach me any onental language that I liked. I said, 
‘Very well, you can teach me Pushtu.’ So it was on 
the pretence of receiving Pushtu lessons that I saw 
my intelligence man daily. He .was quite as good 
as the other. Amongst the things he told me was 
that Simla was prepanng t(s send a delegation to 
meet the Afghans and the two dck^ations would 
consider the peace terms together. 

Then affairs began to drag. Nothing happened. 
I imagine the Afghans thought that if they delayed 
sending a delegation the) need not send one at all, 
for we might get weaned of keeping our troops in 
the Kh)bcr and at Dakha. 

As nothing was doing at Pindi I went back to 
Peshaw^ar, where I w as greeted with jeers and groans, 
because it was thought my return meant that the 
war was to continue. Then„one day, my former 
Gupdar said tliat the Afghan delegation had actually^ 
left Kabul- Two or three days later a communiqud 
from Simla gave the names of the British dclegadon 
and ^ded that the negotiations would take place 
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lUwalptn'di. Sir Hanulcon Grant w^s to protule 
oyer the ddiberadons and amongst the meml^ was 
to he a man whose presence in the delcgadon 
puzzled cvcr)’body at Peshawar because not a angle 
officer on the ! ieadquarters Staff iiad ever heard of 
him. This delegate was Sir Gurmuldi Smgh Bcdi, 

1 isked my Gupdar about him and he said that Sir 
Gurmukh was an extremely wealthy Bcdi Sikh 
whose family had had financial relations with Kabul 

4 

for many years. The Afghan Minister of Finance 
was among the .Afghan delegation and possibly 
financial matters would also come up for discussion 
during die negotiations. 

In due coufsc the Afghan delegation amved at 
Peshawar, and I made haste to get down to Rawal- 
pindi, tclhng my friends that they would not sec my 
ficc again. It happened that the regiment from 
which I had been dcmobihscJ about two months 
before was now forimng part of the garrison at 
Raw’alpindi and I went to Iiyc with it during my 
stay there. The officers luS dieir own bungalows, 
but there was an cm^^ty bungalow near the mess 
which 1 took possession of. (I think I might, in an 
aside, say something about dicsc bungalows. In 
Punjab cantonments they were mosdy owned by 
wealthy men wh^^ dunng die War, showed their 
loyalty by refusing to ask for rent from officers who 
Jived in them. Local contraaors fumishe^ die . 
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bungalows :^di tbere they were, ready {br anybody 
to walk into. I know 1 liavc occupied bungalows 
both in Jhclum and in Pindi without paying any 
rent. In the present case I had my meals with the 
2/1 50th and was able to keep tltcm informed day by 
day of the progress of events.) 

In due course the two deputations arrived.' I 
went to sec the secretary'^ to the British delegation 
and he turned out to be the very Mr. Maffcy who 
was secretary to Sir Roos Keppcl, Chief Commis- 
sioner of the frontier Province., Maficy told me 
that I could not be present at the sittings of the Peace 
Commission, except at the opening ceremony and 
on the day that the treaty was signedh but he would 
be glad to see me pnvately any or every morning, 
and he would give me such information as was 
available. He had said the same thing at Peshawar. 
I used to sec him ver / regularly there ; in fact, I had 
to see Iiim regularly, because he was the civil Press 
censor. But he personally had given me, at 
Peshawar, no information of any real value. I did 
not expect much news from kim at Rawalpindi and 
I was not disappomtcd because I got nothing to 
speak of. Maffey (now Sir, Charles) has had so 
great a career that people who refer to Iiim to-day 
hardly know that shortly after bchig secretary to the 
Peace Commission he became Cliicf Commissioner 
of th^ Frontier Province. 1 save a sketch of his life 
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die bther and the writer seemed to think that 
Mal!ey was unknown till he was sent to the Sudan. 
I cannot say I ever resented Maficy’s secrecy. 
1 suppose secrecy was part of hit job. Besides, I 
managed (thanks to tliesc Gupdars) to get enough 
news about \n hat w as going on to satisfy my news- 
papers and nusclf 

Now' 1 was U) leant the real jo\s of finding out 
new’S of what was going on in high places. 1 had 
something t>f that jo\ in Peshaw ar. but at Pindi all 
kinds ot things tlut^werc being debated at Simla and 
in London cropped up and these things were 
matters of high polic \ . 

The opening *vf the deliberations of the two peace 
deputations was attended b\ a few \isitors win? had 
been specially asked, I suppose, and m\self I was 
particulaily interested in the Afghan deputation. All 
the members of that deputation had the rank of 
Sirdar and were members of the Executive Council 
m Kabul. They vs ere Ministers. Two csr three of 
them were soldiers of hig|j tank and appeared in 
uniform. All the Afgh.ins were big men and tlie 
soldiers were a bit heavier th.ui one would asso- 
ciate with people that^wcrc leading an active life. 
But tlic man who interested me most was the 
Finance Minister s^io formed one of tlic Afghan 
deputation. He wasWiot an Afghan, but a Hindu, 
and although tlicy called him a Bcdi Sikh, 1 do not 
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Inow wiiedier he professe<l any kinil of Sili&ii* 
He vm a very tall, fine man an eagle eye, and 
gave one the impression of possessing a strong and 
resourceful charicter. 

When the tvv’o deputations took their seats on 
each side of the table, with Sir Hamilton Grant at 
dbe top, there was a good deal of pushing and stn^- 
gUng amongst the Afghans, as to who was to stt 
nearest to him. No one wanted to be at the bottom 
of the table. A delegate to whom a low scat W’as left 
suddenly got up, moved five or six scats higher, and 
then tlirust himself between two of his fellow 
members who at first refused to make room for him 
and then finally gave in with a bad<gracc. 

The Afghans brought with them two secretaries 
or shorthand writers. The proceedings were in 
Persian and the men were supposed to take down 
every word. I do not know^ to what caste or 
community they belonged, diough they might have 
been Persians. They looked very pale and timid 
and I felt rather sorry /or them. I remember my 
own feelings w'hcn I w'as frst asked to take down 
the speeches on a big occasion and found that the 
chief speaker, who w'as Lord Roberts, was too fiat 
for me. But I had very little to fear beyond some 
kind of a reproof for not gettijig down all that tlu: 
speaker had said, whereas thfsc shorthand writers 
wo^d. I imagined, have scv<vc punishment to &ce 
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ii bitindefed or left out any important <!etaii^ 
Everytxxly' m those days had an impression that 
the Afghan ofhdals were very strict with their 
subordinates and that any who effended them in 
any way were liable to death. I noticed that when 
the proceedings started the two men were trembling 
with fright, but as the speeches went on they re- 
covered their composure. The reason was that as 
all the British delegation did not understand 
Persian, every speech had to be translated, sentence 
by sentence. On this opening occasion nothing of 
any importance was said on either side. Flowery 
remarks were made about how' happy the members 
of the rwes dclc'tations were ti> meet one another and 
how they hoped that, b\ the time the\ had finished, 
a peace that would last for ever would be signed. 
The proceedings did not last very long, and 
presently everybody got up, and there w'as an end 
to that day's woik. 

The Afghans had brought with them a special 
escort consisting of soldiers and armed bodyguards 
of various kinds. I had not much time to look at 
them on that first morning, but I determined on 
another occasion to study them closely and see if I 
could get anythii\g out of them. These men had 
not been alhjwed ^to the room when tlie meeting 
was being held. I iwticed that when the deputation 
arrived they tried tej follow tlicir masten into the 
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room and were very disconcerted when dicy wet© 
told that they had to sit outside. 

Next morning I came again; saw MafTey, who 
told me nothing, and then hung about till the 
Afghans arrived m their several cars, each car 
carr\'mg, not only one or twi> members of the depu- 
tation, but five or si\ soldiers or bodyguards. When 
the members of the deputaiu''n had disappeared 
into the meeting I joined the siddiers and others who 
were sitting about on beiithes in the hall, and tried 
to get into coinersation with them. Most of them 
pretended not to understand what I said. They did 
not look like oidinary Atghan soldieis. 1 think 
they were Hazaras, a people of Manigohan origin 
who. have settled m Afgiianistan and piofess a kind 
of Mohammedanism ; they ate very Mongolian in 
their physique and teatures, even to the extent of 
not being able tv> grow any hair (sn their faces. 
But the most interesting men were the two who 
came with the Hindu Iiminte Minister. Like him, 
they were tall and sthtgly, but wliercas the other 
bodyguards carried weaponj that looked to me very 
much like our newest short maga/ine rifle with 
large aperture sights, the f inance Minister’s men 
had an American Winchester rifly of the kind wliich 
has one barrel under another^ the second barrel 
being a sort of magazine to h«d cartridges. When 
I spoke to one of these metp he, like the others, 
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refused to sj^wcr, although he must ]iave under- 
stood what I said. I imagine that they had been 
told on no account to talk to any Europeans; they 
probably took me for stnnc kind of a blundering 
spy. 

It would be tedious to relate the progress of the 
deliberations frtiin day t«> day as I gathered them 
from the Chipdar. 1 rcnicniber one day asking 
him how on eariii he knevs what was happening in 
die secret ineeung rs»oni, and how lie got news of 
what Simla thought t'r what Kabul thought. I was 
putting nno iny messages to Reuter and my news- 
papers a g«>od sleal oi’wliat I lieard from the Ciupdar, 
but i was glad <n any lase that there was ms tensssr- 
ship at Rawalpindi. Had I been obliged to take 
everything I wrote tss Matlcy he would certainly 
have made some eiK[iuries as tss lusvv and where 
I got the intormatKsn. At Itshawar the civil 
authoriues tlKsuuiu 1 got mv inlssrmation trssni the 
military and vtce irrs.i. The (Jiipdar told me tJiat 
there was jus very gieat ni/stery about the sources 
of his information. I le-said that nothing was a secret 
in India. Evcr\K>dy was curusus and everybody 
gabbled. When the juembers ssf the Afglian dele- 
gation had fimshti^l the day’s work and rctunied to 
the houses ki wh^h they lived there were aKvay’S 
large numbers of vi^Wors waiting to sec them. These 
visitors were men o^ all classes and interviews with 
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dbem and dip serving of refreshments, a^the expeme 
of the Government of India, went on to a late hour of 
die night. Next day Rawalpindi city knew every- 
thing that was \^'orth knowing about the peace 
deliberations. 

One thing I learned, but did not at the time pass 
on, was dut the Afghan delegation was not observ- 
ing a very strict neutrality, by which I mean that, 
although they were members of a peace deputation, 
they were in contact with certain disruptive elements 
in India. Letters were exchanged with, and inter- 
views granted to, men who were actively hostile to 
the Indian Government. One strange fact w'as that 
the Afghans were making enquiries^in Rawalpindi 
city as to the numbers of soldiers that could be 
billeted upon householders in the city. The Gupdar 
was rather surprised at these enquiries and he said 
that they made a brd impression in the city even 
upon diose people who pmfessed that they would 
welcome an Afghan occupation. The fact is, that the 
billeting system is unkhown in India. In die past, 
armies have certainly levied contributions of 
provisions from the inhabitants, labour has bmi 
forced and animals impressfd. But the idea of 
billeting soldiers upon the inhabit ints was shocking 
to Indians. Perhaps the zenany system had some- 
thing to do widi this. How corld soldiers, however 
frien,dly, be permitted to lodgiy widi any household. 
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I rather th^ that when the hill purport of the 
A%han enquiry came to be realist there Was a 
feeling against the delegates and they were not so 
popular when they drove abroad* The numbers of 
their vbitors fell off, too. 

Then there came a day when the Gupdar said 
that orders had arrived from Kabul for the deputa- 
tion to sign the peace treaty speedily and not to 
worry so much about details. It was to be made 
clear that the peace treaty was being signed in a 
temporary way because it was necessary that the 
forces facing each other on the Peshawar side should 
be removed u> a safe distance from each other to 
avoid the risk* of incidents. Later on a full peace 
treaty, which would go into all outstanding 
questions between the British Government and the 
Afghans, could be negotiated. The Afghans were 
in a hurry to settle matters at Rawalpindi because, 
since the Amir embarked on his micxpccted cam- 
paign against us, Kabul had become more and more 
short of such necessary tliuigs as kerosene oil, petrol, 
motor t)'rcs and sugar. The Amir was specially 
anxious to get his motor-cars going again and that 
was impossible without petrol and with flat t)TCS. 
‘Hurry up,’ wasMic Amir’s command. My Gupdar 
said, ‘1 think the treaty will be signed tlic day after 
to-morrow, but l« will let you know definitely 
to-roorrow,’ 
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On the njorrow I went to see Mafley. He had 
nothihg of any importance to impart to me, nor did 
he mention anything about my being present at the 
signing of any treaty. So 1 thought that for once the 
Gupdar had been mistaken. That night, however, 
die Gupdar came to see me again and we liad a 
lesson in Pushtu that lasted ft>r an hour. In the 
course of our conversation he said that lie had 
absolutely certain information tliat the treaty would 
be signed the next day, and if I wanted to be present 
I should go down and be there when the doors 
opened. He said that several people had been 
asked to be present. I went down and found diat 
the Gupdar was right again. There* was a kind of 
formal air about the house. The doors of the big 
room in which the meeting was to be held w'crc 
wide open and extra seats had been placed. People 
were already wandering in when I arrived and I took 
a good scat myself. In due course the Afghans 
arrived. While they were seating themselves 
Maffey sent word to me.^ust as if I had been told all 
about it and had come on* his invitation, that it 
might happen that some hitch would arise and the 
conversation take a turn which it w'ould not be 
right for the public to know abojfl. In such a case 
all spectators and visitors would have to leave the 
hall. 

the proceedings started, ^id once again 1 saw 
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a scufHe for precedence amongst the Afghans. But 
there was evidence in the shape of great formal 
sheets of parchment on a table that something im- 
portant was to be signed. The plocccdings opened 
with the various provisions of the treaty, into which 
I need not enter here, being read out. The hitch 
came when a reference was made to boundaries. It 
should be known that only parts of the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan have been properly 
demarcated. The greater part of the line is a sort of 
rough no-man’s-land occupied by the Border tribes 
who refused to owe any allegiance either to Great 
Britain or to Afghanistan. Still, there are parts that 
have been properly surveyed, and the frontier near 
Landi Khaiia is one of these parts. Apparently the 
delegations were discussing the rectification of this 
boundary. One of the Afghans said, ‘I can assure 
you that Tor Khan is a pureK Afghan village. I 
have lived in it invself fv>r six vears.’ 

4 4 

Mr. Mad'ey’s reply was immediate: ‘Then you 
must have been very unciiiiifortable, for Tor Khan 
is not the name of a viHage, but of a great bare rock. 
There is no water there.’ 

At this there was a general laugh, and the Afghans 
laughed more heJrtily than anybody else. But very 
shortly afterwards two or three Afghans began to 
speak all at once and there was every evidence of a 
Storm brewing. It was at this juncture that word 
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*was salt to the spectators in the hah that the further 
sittiilgs would he private, at least for a time. So 
everybody not direcdy concerned filed out We 
were all annoyed because none of us knew how long 
we should have to wait before we were admitted 
again. 

Suddenly I decided to take a chance. The Gupdtf 
had said that the treaty >vouId be signed that day. 
I jumped into my tonga and drove furiously to the 
telegraph office. There I scribbled out a message of 
tw'o words addressed to Buck at Simla. It had been 
arranged that all my messages should go first to 
Buck^ who would distribute them to Reuter at 
home and to such papers as had subscribed to the 
service in India, My message contained the two 
words ‘Treaty signed,’ 

The soldier-signaller, who took my message, 
started with joy wlii*n he read it. He dashed off 
with it to somewhere inside the office, and I left well 
content. I knew how eagerly the army in India 
had waited for peace, fbn it was known that as soon 
as a treaty was signed arrangements would be made 
to send home all the men due for demobilisation. 

The officer who read the message, I learned after- 
wards, was equally pleased. I sup^se arrangements 
had been made for news of the signing of the treaty 
to be dashed up to Simla without any delay. The 
line W9$ to be cleared all the way. I have no doubt 
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it was d^ed fot my message. A^erwards, I 
learned that when die message reach^ Buck he 
stretched tout his long arm for the telephone and 
asked for a number which put hinlinto contact with 
somebody very important. 

‘What !’ cried that officer. ‘We have heard 
• nothing of this. Arc you certain ?’ 

Buck, like myself, took a risk, .'ind said, ‘Yes.* 

While Simla was liumming with the news w’hich 
soon spread, the delegates down m Rawalpindi were 
sdll hammering at the question of Tor Khan or 
whatever it was. Urgent telegrams of enquiry 
from Simla remained unopened. But it turned 
out that the Gupdar was right. I was right: so 
was Buck. In fact, the whole artair was very. satis- 
factory to everybody. Nor did Mafi'ey, or anyone, 
ever hint to me that I should not have sent 
that message before signature'- had been actually 
appended to the treaty. 

By rights I shouKl stop my narrative of the Third 
Afghan War here. But k »» t.ilkativc mood, 
and I diink I have stilV one or two mterestmg facts 
in connection with that war to say. One relates, 
strange as it m.nA- appear, to a garden party. Sir 
Hamilton Grant gave the garden party at his resi- 
dence to edebrate the signing of the treat)’. The 
Afgjhan delegates were not able to leave Raw'alpindi 
At once because they had various purchases to make 
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anci, $0 1 was told, were rather short of i^oney, which 
had lo be airanged for. There was thus ample time 
to send out invitations to the garden party. 

After the guesfe had refrcslicd themselves pretty 
liberally. Sir Hamilton Grant got up to make his 
speech, which was translated sentence by sentence 
by an interpreter, congratulating the Afghans, and- 
the British delegates also, on the successful issue to 
their deUberations. He said that he hoped that die 
treaty or armistice now signed would shortly take 
a more regular and precise form, and that it would 
last for ever. He hoped that the relations between 
the two Governments, now successfully estabhshed, 
would never again be in danger. ‘ After he had 
ftnished speaking and the usual h.ind-clapping and 
applause, an Afghan delegate got up and made a 
most surprising speech. He said that thanks to the 
good sense of Sir Hamilton Cirant and the other 
British delegates the tact that the Afghans had won 
the war was now established. Atghanistan, he 
continued, had not merely won the war, but had 
won her freedom. In futfcre she would be no 
longer enslaved by the British (Jovernmcnt and she 
could go on her way, making, friends with whoever 
she liked. ^ 

Ever)'body was startled and I, personally, was 
greatly downcast. If the kind of treaty the Afghan 
mentioned had really been signed, tlicn the British 
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delates Iia4 let down their own country. The 
Gupdar had said nothing about any conditfons 
which could possibly be construed into a victory for 
the Afghans. Occasionally, whild this speech was 
being made, I glanced at Sir Hamilton Grant. He 
kept his composure very well indeed. When the 
Afghan delegate had finished there was some 
applause from the other Afghans present, but from 
nobody else. Then Sir Hamilton Grant got up in 
a lazy but ertectiN e \s a\ . 1 here was a perceptible 
draw'l in his \ oice. • I !e started thus : ‘Like a woman, 

I am going to have tlie last w ord, and like a w Oman’s 
word, what I am going to say is going to be 
decisive.’ Thert* was elettncits in the air. I won- 
dered if there was going be a stene which would 
end in the treaty Ixing torn up, and the w ar starting 
again. 

Sir Hamilton (ir.int went or to sa\ that ptw^bly 
the provision to whuh tlie Afgh.ins refened was 
one relating to a decision on the part o! the tJovem- 
ment of India to interfere so longer with tlie right 
of the Afghan Gosernment to estabhsli relations 
with foreign Powers. If the Afghans called that 
decision ‘regainyig their freedom’ they w’cre 
welcome to do so. but while they would regain 
their frccdofn they had lost the annual grant of 
monc)rwhich the Govenimcnt of India paid to the 
Amir. Apparently this grant had originally been 
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paid in order to enable the Amir to buy arms against 
RiAsia. 1 know that some Amirs had not regu- 
larly drawn this money, and it was lying to the 
credit of Afghknistan in the Indian Treasury. 
Naturally, when this war started no more money 
was credited to the Amir in Afghanistan. 

When Sir Hamilton Grant finished, cvcr)'body 
felt that the Afghans had been straining points in 
order to create the impression that they had won a 
victor)'. Towards the end of the evening cveiy'body 
was happy and pleased and the farewells were 
informal and friendly. That night my Gupdar 
agreed that the Afghan deputation had only been 
boasting and that no one would pay much attention 
to what they had said. The Ciujsdar added that it 
might be worth my while to be present at the 
railway-station w’hcn the Afghans left, then I could 
sec for myself the n iture of the purchases they had 
made. He would let me know on w hat day and at 
what hour die train actually started. I le did let me 
know, and I said that |xyhaps I had better get to the 
railway-station early as prijbably there would be a 
tremendous crow'd from Rawalpindi city to sec the 
Afghans off- The Gupdar, said^ that he thought 
there w'ould not be a big crowd because, although 
when the Afghans arrived people • in the dty 
were excited and enthusiasde about them, diese en- 
quiries, mentioned before, about how many soldiets 
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could be billeted in the dty» had alanned the 
citizens. 

The Gijpdar was right. There was no great 
crowd surging round the railway-station when I got 
there half an hour before the appointed rime. 
Indeed, there w-as very little to show that anything 
unusual was happening. The platform was crowded, 
but still not too crowded, and I noticed great heaps 
of luggage piled outside eaih carnage. There 
were two or three waggons for goisds too and 
outside these there .were furtlier heaps of cases and 
bales. The bulk, of the luggage, or merchandise, 
consisted, as the (iupdar had said, of bags of sugar 
and of tins of pc<roI and keri^sene and large numbers 
of motor tyres. Apparently the Afghans had f^nind 
tlic money they needed fur their purchases. I no- 
ticed some of the soldiers carried cages ctsntaining 
parrots and while looking at tiiese I overheard a 
porter say that the Afghans had 1 ansae ked Rawal- 
pindi for monkeys. It appeared that these animals 
were much prized in Afglnpf harems and zenanas as 
pets, and most of the .members of the delegation 
had been warned by their wises not to return from 
India without mc^key^as presents for the household. 

Presently, I sensed that there was a hitch of some 
kind. The luggage was all there, but it was not 
being put into the carriages or waggons. There was 
a strange absence of porters, and the man to w'hom 
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I bad spoken was not helping to put things into the 
caniages. *1 pursued my enquiries and discovered 
that after the goods had been uiiIoadcc| from the 
bullock carts in jvhich they had been brought, the 
outside coolies had not been properly paid, and some 
of them instead of pa)nient had received blows from 
the Afghan soldiers. I, myself, saw a soldier come up 
to one of the few porters who were evident, scite 
him by the neck and give him a kick. Tliis man 
had refused to iuindlc lum'.vge. In the end the sol- 
diers and other servants of the Afglian delegation 
had to do the loadiinj; tiicmwlves and several times 
they were warned by railway oHicials that they liad 
better hurry up for tlie train \\ as du« to start shordy. 
They did hurry up because, so I was told, on die 
jounicy down several men beli>nging to the party 
had been left behind at Atunk as they had ignored 
the wannnus of the railvvav start that the train was 
about to start. 

There was (»ne man amongst the delegates whom 
I had not seen before. * lie had not taken part in the 
deliberations, but (»nc could see from his manner 
and the rcsjx-ctful way in which he was treated by 
the other delegates that he syas a'n important man^ 
I do not know \\ hethcr he was ‘a Minister in the 
Cabinet, but he was a minister in another sense, for 
he was die highest ecclesiastic in Afghanistan. He 
wore a robe, and except for his turban he was 
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dressed in much the same way as any higli 
ecclesiastic Would be in Europe. He bfiid a proud 
face, a piercing eye, and such an appearance as one 
would connect with a man of powpr and resolution. 
1 have said there were not many s|xrctators from the 
city, but there were one or two And I think they had 
come to see this dignit.iry in particular off. Vivien, 
finally, the tram was (>n the ptum of leaving, these 
citizens of Rawalpindi knelt before the ecclesiastic 
and he put his hands on their heads and blessed 
tlicm. 

After the tram had ginie, w ithout much waving of 

hands and slusutme, I gathered from remarks 

%• \ 

amongst the jKople t'u the platform, including 

minor railwav oriuials. that the rudenc'ss and 

* 

violence i>t the Atidian si>ldieis as displaxcd at the 
railway-station, Ciunbined with the billeting sug- 
gestion, had put an end to an\ id.-.is ^xv^ple in the 
Punjab might have liad of how much more tolerable 
Afglun rule was than the British. 

After the tram had gv>ne iltere w.is no reason why 
I should reimun .my K>pger m Rawalpindi, and so 1 

left next dav ft*r Calcutta. 

* 

. Any ideas 1 lyighijiave emertained that 1 had 
reported this Atglian war very successfully sixsn 
disappeared avhen I realised that very few people, 
even ia India, took any interest m the war. The 
army, as I have said, was really interested, but in 
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Bengal die arniy and army afiBun do not bulk very 
lai^ in did minds of the inhabitants. 

Outside India, as 1 have said, diey did ^ot know 
that there had bcfn any Afghan war at all. In some 
ways the campaign was a disappointment to me. 
How'evcr, I soon forgot about it myself in the 
midst of other interests. 1 was reminded of ‘the 
war at an Armistice dinner. 1 think Calcutta is 
about the only big city in the world in which a 
great dinner is held every year to signalise the 
signing of the Armistice. I refer, of course, to the 
European Armistice. There was prt‘sent at this 
dinner an c.\-ofliccr wearing a medal and a ribbon 
that was new to me. I asked him wiiat the ribbon 
meant and was told that it was die ‘Arab Rebellion* 
ribbon. I had never heard of the Arab Rebellion, 
except in some very remote way which left no 
impression on me. Certainly I had never heard of 
it as being so big an affair as to justify tlie bestowal of 
a special ribbon on tliosc engaged in it. There had 
not been any special* Afghan ribbon, the troops 
engaged having to put yp with the ordinary 
frontier medal with a clasp. 

The officer wearing the Arab ri^^bon was amazed 
at my ignorance about the nature of the Rebellion. 
It appeared from what he told me - and I verified 
his remarks afterwards - that, shortly after the War 
and the signing of the Armistice, the Arabs, all up 
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md down the Euphrates and beyond Bagdad, had 
risen m rebellion against the British occftpatioij,^and 
attacked (^ur troops. There had been two or three 
very serious engagements in which might be said 
dbat the Arabs got the best of us. The Arabs, in 
fact, captured a British warship. An amazing 
affair. I could not credit this statement when it 
Was first made to me, nor was the story in any of 
the papers at the time. But the thing did happen, 
as I discovered afterwards. The ship was one of 
the *fly* type, designed specially for service m river 
waters. I think the warship had run ashore some- 
where when hordes of Arabs surrounded it and kept 
on firing at it. , The heavy ammunition on the ship 
was soon exhausted, and presently the sailor^ also 
ran out of their smail-arms cartridges. But the 
story is still wrapped in mystery. No one wants to 
talk about it. 

From ail 1 have heard, this Arab Rebellion appears 
to have been a much more tragic and desperate 
affair than the Afghan War. Yet it is dismissed as 
an episode not worth,, taking any notice of, so I 
cannot see why the troops engaged in the Afghan 
•War should grumble. The trouble in both cases 
was that the campaigns followed too quickly after 
the conclusion of the World War. Everybody 
was tired of war at that time and nobody wanted to 
discuss or hear about the subject. 

Uc 
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The stor}- of these experiences on the Frontier would 
not be complete without j reference to tliat extra- 
ordinar)' excursion of the Moslem inhabitants of 
the Frontier Province to Afghanistan. I think it was 
a case of the mass livstcna which sometimes aiSUcts 

4 

people who have very' deep religious convictions. 
There used to be a belief among devout Moslems 
that it was not c]uite right fi>r a Moslem to live in 
a country which was governed by anybody who 
was not a Moslem himself This belief of course, 
had disappeared froni India many centuries before. 
I do not suppose it even existed during the Moghal 
Empire, because, except for Aurangzebe, the 
Moghal rulers were Very tolerant where religion 
was concerned. 

But there had been a sort of Islamic revival all 
over India for some years befpre thp Great War. All 
kinds of traditional beliefs that had been forgotten 
were brought to light again, and amongst odhers 
was this one about the immorality of living under 
foreign rulers. In most parts of India, even by 
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Moskms, thf attempt to induce the whole of dbe 
vast community to quit India and seek a* living 
purely Isls^c country was not considered seriously. 
I myself was present at a debate amongst some 
Moslem friends at wliich the subject was brought 
up. It struck me as very strange that nobody con- 
sidered whether emigration was practically possible. 
TIic whole debate tiinicd on whether there was any 
really religious justification for it. Were there any 
suitable texts in the Koran or in that bodv of tradi- 
donal beliefs whicli is called the Shariat ? The bulk 
of those present wanted to believe that there was no 
religious justification for emigration from India, 
and there was general applause and a conclusion to 
the argument when somebody quoted an ancient 
divine who was reported to have said, ‘A Governor 
is appointed by God. lor that reastMi you must 
honour Itim and obey him, even if he be a negro 
whose head is covered with boils.’ 

But there was no one on the Peshawar side to 
reason with or talk to tltf ‘simple peasantiy^ who 
were carried away with the new leaching. I tliink 
it is true that on the other side of the Frontier the 
people arc not %fcall)i religiously minded. They 
have their mullahs who incite them to w ar, but I do 
not think* that dicrc is any religious motive behind 
the wars waged by trans-Bordcr Patlians. On the 
Indian side of the Frontier, whctlicr the Moslems 
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cdicemedi aie of Pathan descent or npt, religion is 
a serous t^g. Once it began to be preached in 
me Frontier Province that no true believer could 
reconcile it with his conscience to live under the 
British Government, the Moslem peasantry began 
to make arrangements to leave India and settle in 
Afghanistan. 

Reports began to arriyc in Calcutta from all over 
the Frontier right down to Sind and Baluchistan to 
the effect that peasants were selling their homesteads 
and their cattle and were preparing to leave the 
country of their birth for a new life in a new land. 
The vanguard of the mass of emigrants, who were 
knowTi as Muliajarui, had already arrived in 
Peshawar. I determined to make a week-end dash 
to Peshawar to get a personal view of what was 
happening. I got two or three days’ leave on some 
excuse or other, and„widi a Sunday intervening, I was 
able to get to Peshawar, spend twelve hours there, 
and be back without much dislocation of the news- 
paper w'ork on which T ^as then employed. 

Peshaw'ar railway-statiom was a great mass of 
people when I arrived there ; people who had come 
in with their wives and fayiilie^/and all kinds of 
household bundles. I was told at the station that 
the move to Afghanistan had already begun and 
that almost the whole length of the Khyber was 
packed with men and animals. The Government 
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of India did not take any active steps to stop dm 
emigration beyond warning people not*to be 
for the Mjihajarm had been selling their farms and 
cattle lor anything they could geti» But there was 
no use talking to these people. So the Government 
actuaUy assisted those who wanted to get away. 
I say ‘assisted’ because special trains were run for the 
benefit of tlie emigrants. I think that if dierc had 
been no trains tlicrc would have been fcw'cr 
emigrants. 

Groups of emigrants, thougli excited, were not 
averse to talking to me, and the people to whom I 
spoke did not display .uiy anti-Bntish sentiment. 
They declared that the time had come for them to 
obey die religious law. They were not afraid of 
what might hapjsen to them in the future, for they 
were in die hands of God. Besides, they had been 
informed that the Amir had already set aside large 
tracts of land for them. The march across the 
Khybcr and to the tracts allotted to them would 
doubdess be full of hardship, ‘but they were prepared 
to make it. 

Looking at these simple fellows and their sub- 
*missivc wives widi b.ibics in their arms, I was sud- 
denly reminded of the Pilgrim Fathers, diosc strong 
and hard 'men who, supported by religious convic- 
tions« were to found an empire across the seas. 
Would these Moslem peasants found some great 
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colony across the Frontier and add a new problem 
to facea both by Afghanistan and India ? 

Ordinarily there arc many prcltminmes to be 
observed before* it is possible for anybody, not 
actually living in those parts, to cross the Khybcr. 
But tliesc pilgrims were so many that nothing could 
be done about numbering or controlling them’. ! 
was able to get a pony, and I rode for a long way, 
nearly up to Ali Masjid, witli the Muhajarin. A 
certain number had mules, a good many had pack 
bullocks, and there were nuiubers of donkeys. 
1 saw a few bullock-carts Io,»ded with women and 
children, but I was tt»ld that these liired carts would 
not go beyond Jamrud ; dtcreaftcP' the passengers 
would have to walk. 

At that time there were still a number of troops in 
the Khybcr and at Jamrud. I saw that all dicse 
troops were out wat<;hing the procession, the sepoys 
with a strange speculation in their eyes, and 
Tommies with frank amazement. Tlicy felt, 1 liavc 
no doubt, that they werp wimessing a scene out of 
the Middle Ages or even before them - the exodus 
of a nation with their wdves and their children and 
their menservants and their piaidkrv'ants and their 
asses, and even with their dogs, for I saw many 
hounds panting along by the side of their masters. 

That early morning w^as not so hot, but the road 
was very dusty, and long before the pilgrims had 
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reached Jamrud, which was the first halting stage, 
many were suficring fi-om thirst. I woftdered what 
dbcy would do when they started to make the ascent 
of the iCftybcr, where water can*only be obtained 
at one or two spots. 

When I got to Janirud I f'>und a great concourse 
establisiied on the plain there. Large numbers of 
these people had arri\'cd hv train, fi>r that place was 
dicn the terminus of the railway. I was told that 
thousands of pilgrims had nv^ved on that morning 
and were now on,thc trail to Fort Maude. Nobody 
attempted to restrain me. though generally all 
Europeans without definite passes arc held up at 
Fort Jamrud. ‘But now there was nothing new in 
the scenes on the road. Some men were matching 
along ver)’ bravely, but the whole misvement was 
hampered by the women and cliildrcn whom the 
men had to help along. 1 sp<ske to tsne or two of the 
men sitting by the roadside, and they admitted that 
it would be a bitter business getting into Afghan- 
istan. But they were full of the storv that the Amir 

0 * 

had arranged for thotn and that they would be 
welcomed and fed and looked after when they 
leached Jclalabltl. k had to leave Peshawar that 
night or I might have managed to fix up to stay at 
Ali Mai^id •for die night, and so continue up the 
Pass on the next day and on die day after to see 
exactly what kind of reception the pilgrims got 
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whai they reached the actual &ontier at Landi 
Khaha. I turned back very rcluctandy, and was 
duly seated in the train by dusk. 

Now, though 1 1 did not sec for myself what 
happened at Landi Khana, I iiad seen enough to 
realise how desperate would be the plight of these 
poor people if it should turn out that no arrange- 
ments had been made for them in Afghanistan. 

The Government of the Frontier Province, as 
might have been gathered from the preceding 
chapter, is not very keen on eueouraging news- 
paper men. It is natural enough, because the Frontier 
is too touchy a place for reikless people to wander 
about in. Descriptions of the NluKajarin business 
were pot very clear or complete, but still one or two 
of the Indian newspapers had correspondents in 
Peshawar who kept them furly well informed, and 
from these papers, combined with what I had seen, 
I was able to visualise what actually took place. 

Many of the unfortunate pilgrims never got 
beyond Jamrud. Othels^got as far as Fort Maude 
and no farther. The stream diminished at Ali 
Masjid and again at Landi Khana. Yet it was said 
that in the course of a week ^fiy Ov sixty thousand 
men, women and children had reached Landi Khana 
and gone on, and that there was a constant stream of 
people on the way, not only in the Pass, but coming 
up by train to Peshawar from every comer of the 
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Frontier. The correspondents of these Indian papers 
were, to bc^ with, undoubtedly in &Vour of the 
Muhajarm movement, but, as the days began to 
pass, dieir letters became less and iess enthusiastic. 

ft appears that the first batch of pilgrims, con- 
sisting mostly of younger men who had outmarched 
, the others, were received politely by die Amir’s 
officials. They were patted on tlie shoulders, 
allotted a camping-gnnind, provided widi provi- 
sions for the niglit and told th.it when they got to 
Kabul die Amir would treat them as if they were his 
own subjects and give them grants of land. These 
men went on quite h.ippily next day, and in due 
course reached* Kabul, where they were treated as 
they had been led to exfx'ct. 7 'he Amir saw, them 
himself and told them that he had reserved for them 
some very good lands in Western Afghanistan. 
They were given another in .*al .11 the expense of the 
Government and then started on tlieir arduous trek 
to the Promised Land. The next day there was 
another batch of immigraAts who were similarly 
treated, but when a thiftJ batch arrived and it seemed, 
from the stories they told and from the information 
• that the Amir \tas i^'cciving frmn his officials at 
Jclalabad, that tlierc was to be no end yet to the 
constant stream of men, women and children w'ho 
were bringing no money into tlic country and so far 
had proved a burden upon it, the officials in Kabid^ 
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began to tliiiik tbac some steps should be taken to 
con^l die* numbers of Indians permitted into the 
country. ^ 

The common*, people of Afghanistan viewed 
diese strangers with suspicion. Would they not 
deprive many Afghans of a living if they settled in 
the country ? The same views were entertained by 
the officials and people of Jelalabad. In addition a 
rumour grew in that part that the invaders wtre not 
actuated by religious motives at all but had come 
into the country with ht>stile ioicntions of some 
kind. They were spies of the British Government. 
This ridiculous story finally reached Kabul and was 
accepted the more eagerly because tlic pilgrims were 
now .becoming a nuisance. M.uiy of them had 
absolutely no money or anything to sell and were 
begging in the streets of Kabul. Something had to 
be done, and the Amir sent orders to jelalabad that 
no more Indians were to be admitted into the 
countr)' on any pretext. This order was passed on 
to the pickets and customs men at Landi Khana, 
and one morning batches of Muhajarin who had 
come down from Landi Kotal during the night 
found their passage barred. , ' • 

The Afghans also made arrangements to round 
up and return to India all die pilgrims who were 
marching along the road to Kabul. The corre- 
spondent of one Indian paper said that there were 
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very many^ diousands of these people. A few 
hundred immigrants, who had akeady started on 
their journey to Western Afghanistan, were per- 
mitted to contimic on their I have often 

wondered what the fitc of these few was. They 
were making their way to a country which might 
or might not have provided them with arable land. 
But they were without any means for cultivating 
the land ; they had no ploughs, no animals, no seed ; 
they had no means of supporting themselves until 
they had gnswn crops. Besides, the local population 
w'ould prsibably strongly resent the presence of these 
people. Anything might happen. I have never 
been able to find tun what did liappcn to them. 
Once or twice I have .seen references to Indian 
Muhajarin in Turkestan and those parts, and it svas 
added tliat they had originally formed a portion of 
tlie great pilgrim stream that h.id left India. 

Some of those who left Imfui were men w' ho had 
sold their homesteads and Linds in the early days, 
and bcftirc the mass inos't’mem started, tor quite 
good sums, and thece were also, among them, 
professional men who hail little fortunes of their 
own and who Were grepared to risk all they had in 
the cause of religion. Some of these men, because 
of theit previous standing and education, were 
accepted by the other pilgrims as leaders. There 
is a habit in India of bestow'ing upon prominent 
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men a variety of honorary tides which may he 
eidier of a liy or a religious nature, xfib honorific 
business is not undentood or permitted in A%han- 
istan, a country \^^erc tlicrc is no middle class at all. 
There are a few rich people, the officials and the 
business folk, and the remainder of the population 
are mere peasants wlio are kept in a state of submis- 
sion to the Government. The Afghans therefore 
were rather surprised when they heard of some of 
the pilgrims as being nobles of the highest degree, 
for the titles I have spoken of were taken from the 
days when India had numbers of rulers of her o^mi. 
The Amir was asked to welcome people who were 
designated by titles as lordly as any \ that were 
applied to liimself. He was annoyed, and the lords 
from India, after at first being treated with the 
greatest civility, were later sent back hkc their 
followers. It is not related that any of them were 
deprived of their money. 

Now the Indian Government was faced with 
another difficulty, a difficplty not dissimilar to tlut 
which had faced the Amir auKabuI. What was to 
be done in this emergency ? The decision taken 
was one which was to have atj effifet later on when 
an agitation of another kind was spreading through 
the Frontier Province. The Govivnmtnt decided 
that those who had sold their farms for practically 
nothing were to get their lands back. The Govern- 
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mcnt supplied the necessary money for the purchase. 
I have hearS this scheme talked about*in Cai^tta, 
and everybody was full of admiration lor the 
Government. There were a few^grumblers among 
the Muhajarin, and these were men w'ho had 
abandoned their professions and had come from 
parts of India other than the Frontier Province. 
The Muhajarin agitation penetrated to ver)^ distant 
parts of India, though, of course, it did not attack 
these distant parts to any very great extent. SdU, 
there were some Juindrcds of famiUcs who did sell 
everything and make the march over the Khybcr, 
The extraordinary episode I have just described 
was not the only one of its kind that India has 
experienced. There was a Muhajarin e.xodu^ /rom 
India shortly after die Mutiny, but in diis case the 
families that left the country did not do so in a great 
mass, nor did they move openly. And the exodus 
was not into Afghanistan but up the Valley of the 
Indus, above Attock. 1 suppose the Govenimcnt 
might have stopped die ntovement, but perhaps it 
was thought diat thqsc who were taking part in 
it would not prove good subjects. They were 
allowed to go? Vcr<;;jdy as diey diought. In later 
years it was discovered that diesc people, who had 
disappe^cd* into wild and tribal countries, had been 
able to" establish a small colony on the banks of the 
river, the course of which, at that dme* was endrdi^ 
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unknown to geographers. In India it^was at fim 

believed thdt all of them had been massacred by 

tribesmen. And I think that those early rumours 

were responsible /or later stories which told how 

certain regiments, which had mutinied in India, 

had sought refuge in tribal country and been cut to 

bits by tribesmen who did not want them to settle 

in their country 

* • 

During some of our trans-Fronticr expeditions, 
particularly in the Swat country, members of the 
colony I have referred to joined, the ranks of tlic 
tribesmen and took part in the fighting against us - 
a fact which showed that the ‘HindusLini Fanatics’ 
as they were styled, had been accepted as part of the 
Pathao population. Many of these people had 
originally come from very distant parts of India, 
Madras and East Bengal, and tlicy were easily 
distinguished from the tribesmen during die fight- 
ing. Their features and physique were different, 
and their clothing was dissimilar. 

The Frontier Provinc6 did not quite setde down 
after the Muhajarin affair. A few years later there 
was another movement which might almost be 
described as a mass movciijcnt.* ‘ We arc here 
touching on a subject which I want to avoid, 
polida. Indian politics arc far tQO wiki atid con- 
fused for any man, who wants to keep his sanity, to 
(iabble in or talk about : 1 have always tried to avoid 
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meddling in diem. Let us see if 1 can talk about 
what happened in die Frontier Province about ten 
yean ago without taking sides. 

To begin with, die Province lyid been agitated 
and disturbed by a religious trouble, not among 
two rival communities, but among the Sikhs. 
A reform party had sprung up which tliought that 
the priests in certain temples were growing too rich 
on the offerings of worshippers. These reformers, 
who called themselves Akalis, often resorted to 
violence, that is tp say they went in a body to a 
given temple and attacked the priests. In some 
cases the priests were assaulted, and in nearly all cases 
they were tursicd out of the temple, which was 
taken possession of by the Akalis, from amppgst 
whom individuals were chosen to control the 
temple revenues. This movement started, I believe, 
in Peshawar. Obviously the Akahs were in the 
WTong to resort to violence, Kut nodiing was done 
by the Government on the ground that die affair 
was a purely rchgious one, and it is a principle with 
the Government of hulia not to interfere in matters 
of religion. 

From the Frontier Province the AkaU movement 

f 

spread to the Punjab, in which province dicrc was 
one afiair which caused a great deal of discussion. 
The priests of a certain temple, learning of an attack 
that was to be nude upon them, determined to* 
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defend themselves. They therefore engaged a 
number of Afghans and Pathans as* guards and 
armed them. On a certain day a large party of 
Sikhs arrived at^thc temple, saying thaf they had 
come to worship therein. These people were 
admitted into an inner court^'ard and suddenly fire 
was opened upon tlicm by die Afghan guards. 
Many were killed. Later on the Akalis said that the 
party had consisted of genuine worsliippers who had 
no intentions upon the temple or the priests. The 
Government was called upc>n to take very severe 
measures against the priests. After may dcla\*s the 
Mohant of the temple and several other people 
were brought to trial and sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment. 

This affair, and odiers in which violence was dis- 
played by one side or another, caused the growth of 
a feeling in the Frontier Province that violence, even 
within the British border, could be indulged in 
without the Government taking strong steps to 
suppress it. The Sikhs in die Province now went 
about openly carrying swoi^ds. They said that the 
sword or kirpan was an emblem of the Sikh religion, 
and that it was the duty of every Sikh to carry one. 
But dll that rime the carrying of swords was an 
offence under the Arms Act, and it was considered a 
weakness on the part of the Government not to take 
any acdon against armed Sikhs. 
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In Other parts oflndia Sikhs began to carry swords 
also, men v^ho had never taken any part in* the 
AkaJi agitation but who were only too plcascd*to go 
about flourishing weapons. In sornc pans of India I 
tliink local rules had been made under the Arms Act 
pennitting Sikhs to carry' kirpans, but they had to 
be. not more than eighteen inches in length. I 
remember once when I had a Sikli company during 
the War for a short timel asking one of the Sikh 
officers what a kirpan exactly was. I knew it was a 
sword of some kind and that it was one of the five 
things that a Sikli must always possess. 

Perhaps it is worth while mentioning what these 
five things arc,. In the vernacular the names of all 
these five things begin with a K and they are known 
as the ‘Five K.s.’ They arc the kirp.ui, die quoit, the 
bracelet, which is an iron ring worn round the 
wrist, long hair (kesh) and drawers. The Sikh 
officer said that, :ilthough in till* older days when the 

Siklis were at war with the Moslems everv man had 

* 

to carry a sword, in these later days the sword was 
no more than a tiny thing, %onictimes made of silver, 
stuck in die hair. It ha3 a religious significance only, 
for the reason that when special bread was prepared 
for a Sikh priest the kirpan was used to make a sort 
of cross. on it. It can be seen from die above that 
the kirpan is not a weapon at all, but to-day every 
Sikli carries at least diat cightccn-inch dagger. Thc^ 

We 
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taxlman who tkives anybody about in die sdcets 
has^ dagger under his waistcoat. AslChim if he has 
a kirpan and he will show it to you. 

The Frontier Province, as it was the first to start 
an Akali agitation, was also the first to return to 
normal conditions, and the affair of the Afghan 
guard and tlie Sikh worshippers that 1 have men- 
tioned above did not have on the Frontier the reper- 
cussion that it might haVc had, had it taken place at 
an earlier date. 

It was quite early in the year 1927 that an agitation 
of a strange kind was apparent in the Frontier 
Province. It was a political agitation, but neither 
the Sikhs nor the Hindus took yiy part in it. 
Meetings were held evciywhcre, particularly in the 
Peshawar district, to denounce the Government. 
The grievances that were put forw^ard were of a 
general kind. Nothing had happened to make the 
people restless, at least, against the Government. 
Indeed, as I have said, the generous way in which the 
Muhajarin busuicss had been settled made numbers 
of Moslems very satisfied with the Government. 

What had these others to complain of? I think 
die belief, at first, both amongst die civil and 
military authorities was that foreign agitators had 
been at work. It w'as known that men were going 
to and fro suggesting grievances and telling fidse- 
hoods about what the Government proposed to do. 
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Some of these men had been trained in the Bolshevik 
propaganda* school at Tashkent. Presendy the 
meetings began to grow in number, and af them 
suggesddhs were made that everybody should refuse 
to pay taxes of any kind. That was bad enough, 
but at other meetings speakers proposed actual 
violence against the pt>licc and civil officers gener- 
ally. That, of course, was going too far, and 
presently die civil authorities prohibited the meet- 
ings at which violent talk was indulged in. There 
were collisions vyth the police in consequence and 
one very ugly affair in Peshawar cits*, to deal with 
wdiich troops had to be used. 

1 was never «blc to get details of this business, but 
it would appear that the appearance of the ^oops 
only scrv’cd to infuriate the mob more. It was 
generally believed that the troops would not dare to 
fire upon the people of Peshawar. An armoured 
car driving dirough the cit/ ran over and killed 
a man. This was a signal for an attack upon the 
car, the occupants of wdiith^wcre pulled out and 
battered to death. Th<; car was set on fire. No one 
seems to know why the soldiers in the car made no 
attempt to defcTid dicpisclves. After this affair more 
troops were sent into the city, and it was decided to 
keep them there for several days. In tliis connection 
another even more alanning thing occurred. 

A company of a certain Indian regiment whictf 
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was ynder orders to go to the dty did not turn out 
when comiAanded to. But I will not go into that. 
The men concerned were punished, but not very 
severely, and the regiment, 1 think, wife moved 
from Peshawar. These mo affairs gave heart to a 
number of disorderly elements in Peshawar city, and 
I think I am right in saying that tlic authorities 
removed the European bmks that were in the city 
to safer quarters in the cantonment, and die police 
were told to evacuate their posts in the dty, dius 
leaving it entirely in the hands of die people. 

One would have thought diat arson and robbery, 
and murder, would have been the immediate conse- 
quence, but leaders suddenly appeared who kept the 
disorderly elements in check, and, though many 
Hindus must have had a very anxious time, nodiing 
serious happened in the city itself. 

But outside the dty disorders grew. There were 
murders and robberie*s in villages outside Peshawar. 
A number of Afridis came down from the hills and 
camped in what is ^ndVvTi as the Kajauri Plain, a 
region of tangled water-courses and ravines at the 
base of the hills and within a few miles of Peshawar. 
Tlie Afridis lived in caves in, die •jflain during the 
day, and at night they went out on all kinds of 
unlawful occasions. 

One crowd of oudaws, consisting both of tribes- 
men and of British subjects, took possession of a 
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series of oiyrhards and vegetable gardens, ngt far 
from the railway-stadon. These gardens were 
surrounded by a high wall to keep out thieves, but 
they failed to keep the outlaws out. The malcon- 
tents, after staying in tlie gardens at ease for three or 
four days, organised an attack upon a big supply 
depot, belonging to the military, close at hand. It 
was surrounded by a twerjr^-foot wail, very smooth 
and having no windows of any kind. When I was 
in die army and stationed at Peshawar I had to visit 
this depot once or twice when my company pro- 
vided the guard, and I remember the subahdar in 
charge saying with a laugh that it was not much use 
having sentries inside the wall. They could not see 
anyone approaching, and if the wall were sealed, 
the first information the sentries would get of any- 
thing unusual, or of an attack, would be people 
dropping on diem from abm e or shooting them 
dow'n. 

This is exactly what did happen. The oudawrs 
not only had scaling ladders, but were able to work 
unpcrccived under the wall, making great holes in 
it. Many got inside the depot. Several of the store- 
sheds were set 6n fise, several sentries were killed 
and a good deal of property stolen. The exact 
extent of the damage done was not revealed. 

Thwe events naturally perturbed die civil author- 
ities and the military. The Govcnimcnt of India 
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had also to come to a decision as to wh^t was to be 
done. , A stam resolve was taken, and it was decided 
to declare martial law througli the Peshawar district, 
it being evident that the situation had got beyond 
the control of the civil administration. 

But the Government of India was uneasy about 
martial law, several of the highest officials having 
memories of what had happened when martial law 
had been proclaimed at Laliorc and Amritsar nine 
years previously. Presently the stem resolution wis 
modified in an unusual way; it was announced that 
the mardal law would be administered by civilians. 

Outrages of various kuids continued in Peshawar 
even after martial law had been impbsed; so I was 
told by a man who liad recently come down from 
those parts. He said life was being made intolerable 
to many British residents. When I asked him why, 
he was unable to give an answer. I Ic did not know 
what grievances the agitators had, beyond the 
general grievance that they were not governing 
themselves. 

Then one day came the announcement that the 
wives and children of officers in Peshawar, and, 
indeed, all European w'omcn and cliildrcn, had been 
ordered to leave the district. Something serious was 
certainly afoot. But what ? 1 do' not know if 1 
jviD he believed, but I spent sleepless nights won- 
dering about the situation. Finally 1 codd bear it 
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no longer. J must go and see for myself what; was 
happening and try and discover the rc^on for it. 
My editor was, at first, averse to my going. He did 
not share my views about the seriousness of the 
situation*; and I suppose he was going on such Press 
messages as were aUowcd to come through from 
Peshawar. But I knew Peshawar a little by this 
time, and 1 also knew the jdnd of censorship which 
had been imposed, 1 finally persuaded my editor to 
let me go. 

To show’ the \i<nv taken in a place so far distant as 
Calcutta of the situation in Peshaw ar, I w as not able 
to get any kind of servant to come witli me. There 

had been no dflficultv about sers’ants tor any of the 

* * 

wars, including the Great War; they were alw’ays 
forthcoming, and I could have had tliem in dozens 
on other occasions, but this time I could get no one 
to come with me. How ever, oft I started, hoping to 
pick up a man at Rawalpindi or in Peshawar itselfl 
(I found a man in Raw’alpindi, but he disappeared 
when we got to Now’shcyi!) .The first evidence of 
anything wrong w’as when we crossed the river at 
Attock. Thcre^ w'as a refreshment car on the train, 
and I went to it after the siui had set to get a drink. 
The khidmatgar refused to serve it. and he gave as 
his re;^n diat a certain leader had ordered that 
sahibs were no longer to get drinks in die afternoon. 
He added that he would willingly give me a drink. 
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but ijic last time he did it a red-shirt on^c platform 
had struck Kim a blow and spilled the drink. 

Who were these red-shirts ? They were people 
who had joined the movement which had caused 
some of the trouble, and originally they had worn 
red shirts as a sort of uniform. But the sliirts were 
made of a very flimsy material and soon went iiito 
rags. The red-shirts tlicji showed a bit of red in 
their turbans or carried a red pockct-handkcrchicf. 
This fact w'as told me by the khidmatgar, I then 
began to look out for red-shin» on the railway 
platforms, but I did not see very many, and I noticed 
that one or two men who displayed red handker- 
chiefs hastily put them away wherf they saw me 
looking at foem. 

The next piece of evidence 1 had of something 
unusual going on in Peshawar was at Nowshera. 
My train reached that station a little before dark. It 
seemed to halt for a very long time, and I noticed 
that most of die passengers got out of it. In fact, 
after I had paraded the* platform once or twice I 
found I W'as the only passenger left. 1 asked a 
railway official who was passing, when the train was 
going on. He replied that it was n6t going on at ail 
that night, because it was considered dangerous to 
run into Pcsliawar at night. Tlicrc might be 
sniping, stones would certainly be thrown, also an 
attempt might be made to derail the train. He said 
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that my b^t plan would be to go to sleep ip the 
carriage. The whole train would wait where it 
stood, and it would go on about ten the ncxt*mom- 
ing. SHbrtly after this conversatipn, when I looked 
for my servant to m.ikc up my bed, I found he had 
disappeared. 

It was a terribly hot night ; also there were mos- 
quitoes about; also a cinder had got into my eye 
near Attock. Altogether 1 had a very bad night, but 
I must have do7ed otf m the early morning because 
I was awakened by a m.ui who brought me a cup of 
tea. 1 suppose he belonged to the refreshment 
room. Anyway it struck me that he might come 
along with me to Peshawar as my servant. I put it 
to him. He said he would come gladly but lie was 
owed eight rupees by the refreshment contractors 
and he could not afford to lose that. On being told 
tliat I would pay him those i ight rupees he said he 
would certainly come and Held out his hand. He 
had an honest face and 1 knew I would need a 
sciA'ant badly at Peshawar,*so,I produced the money 
and gave it to him. He tfnsk it .uid then, saying that 
he would have to go into the city to arrange a few 
matters but wotdd back before the tram left, he 
went away. 

Shortly aYicrwards a train steamed into the station 
from the Peshawar side, an amioured train. There 
were sandbags all over die engine, a machine gifii 
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fixed^up in some way on the tender, ^and several 
other machine guns poking their heads out of 
carriage and out of the guard*s van. There w'crc 
a number of British soldiers in the carriages, and 
somebody on the platfonn told me that the train 
would probably stay at Nowshcra for a couple of 
hours and would then go back to Peshawar. 

There were some officers having an earlv tea in a 
first-dass carriage opposite iny own carriage and 1 
clambered down and up and introduced myself to 
them. They asked me to have sokic more tea, but 
told me they had no information to give. Their 
job was to run tlie train between Jamrud and 
Peshawar and sec that the line was clear. They said 
that there had been a good deal of odd skirmishing 
and fighdng widi outlaws outside Peshawar, but 
there had not been any trouble in the city for quite 
a time. When I enquired whetlicr matters had 
improved outside Peshawar recently they were 
imablc to say. 

The presence of this^am at Now'shera impressed 
me a good deal. One docs not expect to sec ar- 
moured trains in parts of India supposed to be settled 
and civilised. One could sec at onbe that tliis was 
a kind of emergency train hastily put together and 
hastily manned by details picked up from various 
units. Somehow I also got the impression that the 
oificers were holding sometliing back. Perhaps 
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there had beqn some kind of general order that|hey 
should not talk to strangen. Or perhaps their 
experience in the War, when there was so*much 
*hu$h-husfi* about, had taught them to say nothing 
about rtilitar)' affairs to people who suddenly 
introduced themselves. The attitude of these 
officers reminded me of what happened to me at 
Port Said very' shortly aftef the War started. I was 
hurrying back to India at tlic time when die Canal 
was full of trans{x>rts carrying the Indian divisions 
to France. At a restaurant I got into conversation 
with some officers of the Indian Army. I was 
greatly interested in the troops that were going out 
and asked several questions about diem, including 
one about the officer who was commanding them. 
‘It’s Willcocks. of course,’ said one officer. After he 
had said diis I saw him biting his lip, and another 
officer present, a senior man v ho had said nodiing, 
told die officer who had spokdn, vers- curtly, that he 
should not talk to strangers about die troops, 
particularly at Port Said, why:h, he said, was now 
full of spies. The officer f!ushcd red, and I said I was 
very" sorry. Somehow^ the incident had remained 
with me all this*dnic« 

Something similar happened to me when I was 
seven or ciglit yean of age. A regiment had passed 
by, and I had run to an aged aunt afterw^ards, saying 
that it was a Scottish regiment and that I had 
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com^ted the files and I thought there were about six 
hundred nfen. My aunt had been in Paris during 
the Franco-Prussian War. Instead of expressing 
pleasure at my ®cws, she rebuked me for talking 
about regiments and their names, and espetially for 
counting the men and blurting the numbers out. 
‘Because,’ she said, ‘there arc always spies about’ ; 
and she added tliat expression which was heard so 
often in Paris during the War: ‘Walls have cars.’ 
These two incidents were in mv mind \v hen I went 

4 

back to my oven train. Somerking big must be 
about to happen when soldiers do not want to talk 
about their affairs. As a rule they arc ready enough 
to answer questions. 

Before my train staned I was glad to see the 
servant I had engaged running into the station with 
his bedding. He s.ilutcd me and I saw him go into 
the servants’ compartment attached to my carriage. 
So that was all right, and I was greatly relieved. The 
train duly ran into Peshawar station. I noticed on 
the W'ay an armed guard at Pabbi station, and I also 
noticed that the supply depot outside Peshawar city, 
which had been attacked and partially looted, was 
now in a state of defence, liolcs had been made in 
the high blank w'alls, and in them machine guns were 
mounted. There were sandbags on the roof and 
one could see the turbans of sentries showing above 
Biebags. 
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A*t Peshawar station there were more troops, 
apparently forming some kind of a guard. ‘Re- 
membering what had hapjKncd during my last 
visit to P<fthawar, I was wondering whether I would 
be able to get rooms anywhere at all, for I thought of 
the cantonment as bristling with troops. But on 
enquiring from a tonga-wallah I was told that there 
was lots of ro<nn at the hotel, most of the visitors 
having left. There were no soldiers tlierc. So 
there I went with my sereant and luggage. Yes, 
there was room. Jots ot room, said the manager 
with a grin ; and so I installed myself at the hotel. 

Breakfast was about to be served, and I went into 
the dining-rot^ni. There were only four or five 
other people and two nurses. I found this str;uigc, 
for 1 had been tt>Id and iuid read that all European 
women and children li.^d been directed to leave the 
station. Later on, I was to learu that, though all the 
wives and tamilics of miliiary*oificers had left, quite 
halt a dozen wives and families ot European civilians 
had not left. In f.ict, the w*ife of the manager of the 
hotel was still living in^th# hotel. 

After breakfast I thouglit I had better go roimd 
and deliver v.Aious latcrs ot introduction I had 
obtained, addressed to leading ofhci;ils .and to the 
General Officer Commanding. I enquired at the 
hotet wdicdier I could get a car. Remembering 
how I had not been allowed a car during die Afghan 
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War I feared that I would not be allowed to hire* one 
now. But tlic manager of the hotcrtold me that 
there 'w’ould be no ditficultv at all. As far as he 
knew no cars had been commandeered, and he 
arranged for me to have a car every day fot as many 
days as 1 hked. 

Just before I started on my rounds I saw the 

servant I had brought from Nowsliera being chased 

by three or four men. hfe called out to me, and the 

men ran away when I approached. My servant 

was very frightened, swearing tjiat tlie men who 

had been about to assault him had told him tliat it 

was forbidden to scree a sahib. I low dare he come 

into Peshawar as mv servant? He* said that if he 

* 

stayed with me he would undoubtedly be killed. 
I ■w'ent to the manager again, and he agreed that it 
would be better to allow the man to go back to 
Nowsliera, but I need not trouble about a servant, 
they would fuid me one who would not be afraid of 
the scoundrels that were permitted to roam the 
streets in these days. 

Later on the car arrived^n^ I started to deliver my 
letters. At first I called at Government House and 
wrote my name in the boolf aiid left* my cards there. 
Then, I asked to sec the private secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner. I do not think I was able to see 
hitn that day. Anyway, after a great deal of hunting, 
4 found the Chief Secretary to Government, for 
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whom I had a letter. I saw him for a few minutes, 
and he told ime that if I wanted information of any 
kind I could get it by going to sec So-and-so. 
I went, c»ly to find that I had been sent to an officer 
who waj to censor any messages I tclcgraphcd from 
Peshawar. He did not give me very much infor- 
mation, and I realised that it would be very hard to 
get anything out of die civil authorities. Next 
I went to the office of the General Officer Com- 
manding. I had a letter for him which I left. 1 saw 
him also for a few minutes, and he told me diat there 
was a military censorship, but if I called on such-and- 
such an officer he would give me any information 
that was available. I called upon liim and found 
again that ver)' little was available. It was then 
dawning upon me that if I depended on the civil or 
military authorities for news I would not get enough 
news to justify my presence in Peshawar. 

Then I went back to die hotel and tried to write 
out an impression of things as they appeared to me. 
Wliile I was at work on diis message I heard that 
kind of tramping, rusd^ag noise that is made on 
dusty roads by cavalry at a walk. I never could 
resist die sight ofcavaLy going by, and I rushed out 
of the hotel to w’atch. I saw at once diat the men and 
horses .werc.tircd, and diat the horses were thin and 
what cavalry soldicn call ‘fine.* Now, horses do not 
get *fmc’ after a single day’s hard work. They ha\cs 
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to be kept at it day after day to reach that condition. 
Now» what is it, I thought to niyfclf, that the 
cavalry arc doing here day after day that their 
horses should be so out of condition ? 

In the afternoon I went round to see tg^o Press 
censors. The civilian Press censor knocked out a 
good slice of my message and the military censor 
knocked out a good slice more; they had no in>^ 
formation of their own, ‘and the message that was 
left was hardly worth sending oC I then went .to 
the Peshawar Club and fixed u]^ as a temporary 
member, hoping that perhaps in the relaxation of 
the afternoon I might find somebody I had known 
before and who might be willing tell me what 
was afoot. I found no one. There were no 

4 * 

civihans there at all. 

After dinner at the hotel that night, I felt that 
something desperate must be done if I were to 
obtain any inkling oCdic real situation. Why was 
everybody so silent ? If you have read the previous 
chapters of this book* you will remember the 
Gupdars w’ho were "so fseful to me during the 
Afghan War. I thought them too, but I might 
as well say now that I coulok not g<A in touch with 
the man I had employed at Peshawar, tliough I cried 
for several days, enquiring cautiously for him by the 
name he had given me. I wrote him a cautious 
letter at his former address in Peshawar city, but 
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thci'e was ho reply. Then one day I asked my 
driver to drive me to Peshawar dty. He refum to 
go, saying it was too dangerous, and I was toW later 
by tlie h<ftel management that in my case 1 would 
not havc«bcen allowed into the dty, as there was an 
order proliibiting Europeans entering it. 

Six or seven days must have passed by without my 
getting any information of value. The few people 
in the Iiotcl were full of stories of disorders in the 
district and of troops and police in conflict with 
villagers and outlaws. But neither the dvil nor the 
military authorities would allow anv of the stories to 

4 4 

pass. I did gather that the militar)' had taken some 
steps to prevent outlaws sheltering in the Kajauri 
Plain. When I asked whether it was true tljat a 
large section of that plain had been surrounded by 
Ihrbcd wire to prevent outlaws making use of the 
eaves and other hiding-places in it I got evasive 
replies, but I was pretty ceruin that something of 
the kind was being done. 1 was also morally certain 
that troops were being stationed at various points 
along that barbed \jir#. iBut nothing of diis 
apparently was to be toUl to die pubhe. 

The only reiWly int^sting thing that happened 
when I'was at Peshaw ar diis time, at least to me, was 
a night 1 had with a battalion of the yth Rajput 
Regiment which had been marked down for In- 
dianisadon. 1 met an officer of the battalion at di« 
Xc 
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club, and he asked me to dine with liim. There was, 
at the timcv a good deal of curiosity, both at home 
and in India, about the Indianised regiments. How 
were they doing ? Well, this regiment had^nly two 
British officers; all the rest, including the •adjutant 
and the quartermaster, were Indians. You could 
not have told from the demeanour and address of 
any that they were not British officers. That guest 
night was hke a guest night with any regiment. 
I saw the unit once or twice, exercising, and it was 
just as good as any other. 

Later on the battalion was sent to take its share of 
duties at the Kajauri FMain, and subsequently during 
some operations against die Mohnvuids it greatly 
disdpguished itself. So that puts an end to the idea 
that some old stagers had that the sepoy army would 
deteriorate unless it had British officers. These ol'd 
stagers forget diat in die earliest days the regiments 
of the East India Company had hardly more than 
two British officers each ; some had only one. I do 
not sec at all why the pioducts of die Indian Sand- 
hurst should fail in anyt vyay to keep alive the 
traditions of the Indian A#^3iy - provided that they 
keep away from politics. 

I think I was no more than ten days at Peshawar, 
striving to make bricks without any straw. It was 
not long before I discovered that there were three 
sets of opinions in Peshawar about the situation 
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gcifcraJly. The civil service people seemed to 
think that the situation was not very difficuTt and 
would presently ease off altogether. The failw'ay 
people thought the situation was not very good, 
that it Blight become worse, but that in any case 
there would be ample warning before there was a 
real explosion. The soldiers thought the situation 
•was very bad and that there might be an upheaval, 
supported by Afridis from the hills, at any moment. 

.There were times when I was inclined to agree 
with the soldiers,^ and yet it is hard for me to put a 
finger on any actual tact or incident which incUned 
me to this view. It was a sort ot general impression 
I got while moving about Peshawar and observing 
people in the streets. I do not say die servant class 
were inclined to be rude. The man I had got from 
flic hotel was a very good man indeed, though I 
have to say that from time to time he would come 
to me and say, ‘Why do we jtay here ? Let us both 
go back, to Calcutta. It is dangerous here.’ He 
had evidently discovered <hat I did not belong to 
Peshawar. Sometime^ qpLitsi^c the actual area of the 
cantonment one met ^lagers or tribesmen who 
looked very trticulent/ Once or twice I diought I 
wcnild be stopped, or something worse might 
happen, and my driver was in a funk all the wliilc. 
He wanted to drive safely and quiedy about the 
cantonment itself. 
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One day I got a senior officer to talk a little. I*was 
on ffie subject of the posts outside Peffiawar, and I 
said l*would like to visit places like Abazai and 
Shabkadr. Would there be any objections ? He 
said that he did not know, but he thought tlicre 
would not. *In these days/ he added, ‘anybody can 
go where he likes. More is the pity/ Obviously 
the officer wanted to restrict the movements of 
certain people, and probably the military would 
have done so had they been administering martial 
law themselves. 

On the very next day die civil censor, who had 
already been changed once or twice, said he diought 
he could give me some information regarding one or 
two^mdividuals about whose history I had been 
enquiring. He gave me the history of one man, 
whom the mihtary censor had indicated was ^ 
terrible fellow, at lengdi. Tliis history showed that 
the terrible feUow w'a^ not so very terrible. He was 
a man who had been misled rather than anything else. 

The w'orld at large i», I think, rather bored by 
stories of good and pure n|cn^ but the facts that had 
been given me I added to ili^y message, thinking that 
they were better than nodiingat alj.‘ When I went 
to the mihtary censor with my message the General 
was in the room, and he said in a pleasant way that 
he would hke to censor the message himself He 
r<ad what 1 had written with, 1 could see, some 
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disquiet. Finally, he said he was sony he could not 
pass niy nibssage. It was all wrongs and 1 was 
trv'ing to wliitcwash a very dangerous clfiracter. 
Then : ‘Where did you get this story from 

‘I got. it from the dvil Press censor.* 

‘Who is he ?* 

.1 told the General his name. ‘Never heard of 
•him,* said die General. 

The censor concerned would. I think, have been 
annoyed at finding himself unknovm. Anway, I 
tolcT the General the position the civil censor 
occupied in the dvil world, but the General had no 
care for that. He cut out cvcrytliing that I had been 
told. 

It was then that I realised that there was projiably 
no chance at all of my getting anything interesting 
through. I might hang about Peshawar for mondis 
before anydiing happened, wasting my own time 
and my newspaper’s monc)^ I felt that I should 
leave Peshawar. Although after 1 had gone down 
to the station and booked my scat in the train 1 had a 
tremendoud fccUng tha|j I was neglecting a great 
opportunity of wimcssi|^ some dramadc event. 

‘Is that your^ji hole irory ?’ says the reader. ‘If so, 
it docs not seem to have a proper end. What did 
happen at Peshawar ?’ 

That is the point of it. Ih spite of all my premoni- 
dons and warnings, nothing did happen at Peshawar. 
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Year by year 1 waited for something to ha|>pcn, ljut 
after a time the dvil commotions *died away. 
Britbh<5ubjects in the district became norinai again. 
Of course, the |>eople on the other side icinaincd 
what they had afways been: a lawless lot* If tlic 
Afndis, as a whole, became less troublesome, it was 
because they were now making pots of money over 
dbc railway throt^h the Khybcr. The expenses of 
maintaining that railway arc almost as great as w-erc 
diose of building it, and there is always trouble, with 
die permanent way. They say it^ due to sudden 
torrendal rainfall. Culverts always seem to be 
giving w'ay, and once the railw^ay w'as closed for 
months because a great subsidence t$>ok place in a 
tunnpL It appears that a part of the rock through 
which die runnel had been cut was composed of 
sand and not of rock. The sand had to be taken oult 

f 

apd dbc hole filled with concrete - a very' expensive 
^business. 1 think as loijg as die Afridis arc employed 
to look after the railway and permanent w ay they 
wifl not give trouble. They hke money. 

^ llerc is a narrative a*bot;| war, and yet where arc 
dl9 glories and victories ai^ the triun.pirap.. return 
home? Perhaps that is my art, .dr perhaps, the 
narrative has ended as it docs just because d*'^rc is 
nothing more to say. Whichever of the two4;hings 
miy be true, thojttt is that, reading over what I 
h^ve said, it seems to me that I have correedy 
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prcteiUcd tlic Frontier as it is. There arc never any 
glorious victories, never any triumphant returns to 
barracks. A mobSe column slides out of dUnp or 
barracks»at dawn. There is no-one to watch it 
move ojt, except perhaps a sleepy s^ant who, his 
master not being detailed to go, is standing out^de 
d)c kitchen with the sahib*s tca>tray in his hands. 

Then, when a batdc is fought, the thrill is only 
momentary. T here is hardly ever any punuit or the 
, of chasing the dying enemy. You might as 

wed try and cli^ a wild goat. Then, after a few 
days, or a few weeks, or even a few months, of 
privation, hunger and thirst, when the troops return 
to their caiuotimcnt, there is no one to cheer them. 

The general has ridden on ahead. Variouj, units, 
march independendy of each other. Tlicre is no * 
Ibng colunm to impress beholders, if there are any,„ 
When a regiment turns into its own quarters theje 
may be two or three men die entrance^ 

They g.izc anxiously at each company as it mardbES 
in. Finally, one of the* men ventures to ask a 
sergeant orja havildar \|here private or sepoy S07. 
and-se gets a b^cf reply ; *Hc*s dead. AiM 

tb Jbad ncM for ^u, Bunma>jec.' So it is, for 
thaV Jud man owed me bunnia money. 

Tnerc msy be a *widow in sleepy Chester* who • 
mourns for the dead man, or s^e months lattic a 
memorial may even go up in a s^ool chapel. 






ipes, ifae '^ioadtt 1^4 le^^iliefie k 
am slaughter, b^t ttolf %yti^ cctoiatitiiJ^ A 
battle won does |io( fiU the troops ^^ith ilcidc, or ;f 
dietV is any pride it is only of the kind fo&bivt 
the scotching of a snake. 1 have heard a |ilanter tell 
of how; hearing an outcry’ among softse.coo^ 
working dose to his bungalow, lie ^hra out wilh 
\ shotgun and Uew dw head olT a king <t cobra 
•wMch had taken up its poridon amongst the tnishn. 
^t was a very large one, but hc said he had no joy in 
.slaying it. A snake is hardly a trophy, and the 
danger !&om it is not of a romandJ kind. 1 suppose 
die same kind of feeling of futility that swuxiceds the 
killing of a snake attadies also to Fronddt warfuc. 
Tpicre is no fun in it, ' 




